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CHAP. XL 



MiUtary Glory (^Greece. — Enemies to whom that Cout^ 
^ tfy mas exposed. — Foundation and Gronsth of Carthage. 
•— 7%^ Jlowrishing Condition of Magna Gnecia — 
Excites the Jealousy of the Carthaginians — Who enter 
into a League with Xerxes. — The Object of this Al^ 
liance. — Causes of the singular Prosperity of Magna 
Gracia. — History of Pythagoras, and of his Philoso- 
phy. — The Carthaginians invade Sicily. — Their Dis- 
asters. — Glory ofGelon. — His Treaty with the Car- 
thaginians. — Causes of the Decay of Magna Gracia. 

The beginning of the fifth century before chap. 
Christ forms the most glorious aera in the his- ^ ^^' , 
tory of Greece. While the republics of Athens state of 
and Sparta humbled the pride of Asia, the oiy^.* 
flourishing settlements on the Hellespont and ^x^- 1- 
the Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of ' ' 

VOL. II. B 
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CHAP. Europe ' ; and the southern colony of Cyren^ 
V ^^' ,^ restrained within their native limits, the savage 
ferocity of the Lybians. * The north, south, and 
east thus acknowledging the ascendant of the Gre- 
cian valour and genius, Rome still contended in 
the west, with the obstinacy of the Volsci \ for 
the rude villages of Latium : yet on this side, from 
which the stream of conquest was destined, in a 
future age, to flow over the world, the Greeks had 
already most danger to apprehend, and most lair- 
rels to acquire ; not however from Rome, but 
from the implacable ^ enemy of the Roman name. 
The foun- The foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
growth of h^ve been so successfully adorned by poetical fic- 
Carthage, tion, are very imperfectly explained in history. It 
is known, that at least eight hundred and ninety 
years ^ before the Christian aera, a Phoenician co-. 
lony settled on that fertile projecture of the Afri- 
can coast, which boldly advances into the Medi- 
terranean, to meet, as it were, and to defy the 
shores of Sicily and Italy, planted in the follow- 
ing century by Greeks, with whom the republic 



> Herodot. 1. vi. Thucydid. 1. i. 

« Strabo, I. xvii. ' Diodor. 1. xi. 

* With what energy does Virgil express the eternal enmity between 
Rome and Carthage ! 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas, 

Imprecor, arraa armis ; pugnent ipsique nepotes. JEneid, I. iV. 

* B. C. 891. Petav. de Doctr. Teniporum. Yet, as there is a 
gap in the Carthaginian history of several centuries, every man of 
taste will be desirous of extending the duration of this dark and un- 
known period, to have the pleasure of believing that -ffijieas and Dido 
were contemporaries : an opinion more probable than that of Sir. 
Isaac Newton, who would bring down the time of ^neasjand the em 
of the Trojan war to the age of Dido and the foimdation of'Carthage. 

12 ' ' 
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of Carthage, long before the ^ge of her great Han- 
nibal, waged many cruel and bloody wars. For 
three centuries after their establishment, the Car- 
thaginians seem to have silently, but successfully, 
availed themselves of the natural fertility of their 
soil, the conveniency of their harbours, the skill 
and dexterity of their artisans, the adventurous 
spirit of their mariners ; above all, of the pro- 
found wisdom of their government, which had 
been established on such admirable principles^ 
that from the foundation of their city till the 
age of the philosopher Aristotle ^, no tyrant had 
oppressed the freedom, no sedition had disturbed 
the tranquillity of Carthage. ' 

From this peaceful and happy obscurity the which op* 
Carthaginians first emerged into notice in conse- ^^vS ent 
quence of their opposition to the naval enterprises terpri»e« 
of the Asiatic Greeks, who, about the middle of Greeks, 
the sixth cqntury before Christ, flying the oppres- 
sive domination of Persia, threw themselves on 
the western shores and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. As a maritime and enterprising nation, 
the Greeks were naturally rivals to the Cartha- 
ginians ; and the Phocaeans, who had left the 
coast of Ionia to avoid the Cruel tyranny of the 
satrap Harpagus, had landed at, or perhaps 



' Aristot. de Repub. I. ii. c. xi. , 

7 If Dido laid the foundation of so much prosperity and happiness, 
she might boast, with becoming dignity, of having secured immortal 
fame{ 

Vixu et quem dederat cursum fortuna peregi, 
Urbem prseclaram statui, mea mosnia vidi : 
£t nunc magna mei sub terris ibit imago. YtRQik, ibid. 

B S 
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founded, Aleria in the isle of Corsica, before 
they finally settled at Velia ^ in Italy, and Mar- 
seilles in Gaul. ^ The Carthaginians, who had 
already formed establishments in Corsica, rcr 
garded the whole island as a dependency of their 
republic, and set themselves to oppose with vigour 
the Graecian invaders. Their commercial allies '", 
the Tuscans, reinforced their fleet ; and the most 
ancient naval engagement, distinctly recorded in 
history, was fought in the Sardinian sea, between 
the Phocaeans with sixty sail on the one side, 
against the Tuscans and Carthaginians with 
double that number on the other. " The Greeks 
had the whole glory of the battle ; they destroyed 
forty of the enemy's ships, and compelled the 
Hinders rest to fly. But the smallness of their numbers, 
lettUng^™ greatly diminished by their desperate efibrts in 
Corsica, defending the honour of their nation against a 
superior force, obliged them to abandon the 
project of settling in Corsica. 
Power and Though the issue of this memorable sea-fight 
o?Car-"' t^inds to dispel the cloud of fiction concerning the 
thage. remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
lxx.T Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 
A. c. !roo. tjig beginning of the following century, andbefore 
the invasion of Xerxes, they were the most power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was surrounded by a cluster 
of colonies and tributary cities, which extended 



• Diodor. 1. v. and Cluverius Sicil. Ant. p. 507. 
9 Thucydid. I. i. »<> Aristot. Politic. 1. iii. 

' »» Id. ibid. & Htrodot. I. vi. 
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glbove a thousand miles^* along the coast of CHAP. 
Africa. They were masters of Sardinia and the v^^^,^ 
northern coast of Sicily. ^^ They had established 
colonies not only in Corsica, but in Malta and' 
the Balearian isles. They often visited the Cas- 
seterides. *^ They probably first discovered the 
Canaries, whose equable and happy temperature 
entitled them to the epithet of Fortunate. They 
had appropriated the gold mines of Spain, the 
Peru and Mexico of the ancient world ^^ ; and all 
these advantages being directed by the prudent 
enterprise of the magistrates, consisting chiefly 
of merchants ^^ and improved by the patient in- 
dustry of the people, who knew that by gaining 

" From the western boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this was the ex- 
tent of the Carthaginian dominion in the greatest splendour of the 
republic. Shaw's Travels, p. 150. 

*^Polyb. 1. iii.c.22. 

>3 Plin. Nat. Hist. I vi. c. 37. 

*< Auctor. apud Hendreich Respub. Carthag. 1. i. 

** In this respect the government of Carthage was very^ different 
from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Aris- 
totle compares it. Isocrates (ad Nicoclem) says, that in cival affairs 
the Carthaginian government was aristocratical; in military, royal: 
this probably was the case in the earliest times. The chief magis- 
trates were called Suffetes, which, in the Hebrew language, sig- 
nides judges (Bochart, Cannan), and might therefore be naturally 
translated by the word iSao-tXcts, in Greek. But it appears from Aris-^ 
tptle, that these judges or kings, two in number, were nothing 
more than annual magistrates, who convoked the senate, and 
presided in that assembly. When the senate and the sufietes were of 
one mind, the people had no vote in the management of public affiurs ; 
but when their opinions differed, it belonged to the people to de- 
cide. Aristotle regards this as an imperfection in their constiti^ 
tion ; and time justified his opinion. In a commercial republic, where 
the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, such a 
regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their 
" B 3 
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wealth they must attain respect, rendered Car- 
thage the centre of general commerce. Frora 
Egypt they imported linen and the papyrus ; the 
coasts of the Red Sea furnished them with spices, 
perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious stones. ^^ 
The rich carpets of Persia adorned the palaces of 
the Carthaginian magistrates. From Spain they 
drew the precious metals necessary to facilitate 
their commerce ; and from Britain and other pro- 
vinces of the north, they derived iron, kad, tin, 
and copper, equally necessary to second all the 
eflTorts of their industry. The Carthaginian ex- 
ports consisted partly in the produce of their fer- 
tile soil, but chiefly in the ingenious labours ox 
their artificers ; grains, fruits, honey, leather, and 
flax of a superior kind^^; naval stores, particularly 
ropes made of a species of broom called spartum ; 
household furniture, toys, and the materials of 
the highly valued Punicean colour. Their me- 
chanic arts had attained a degree of perfection 
which was acknowledged and admired by their 
enemies^®; but the liberal arts, and particu- 
larly poetry and eloquence ^^ seem never to 



hands. During the century which elapsed from Aristotle to Hannibal, 
the people of Carthage became more powerful than the senate; at 
Rome the senate continued more powerful than the people ; and to 
these circumstances chiefly, the most judicious author of antiquit/ 
ascribes the very different fortune of the two nations in the ever me- 
morable wars between them. Polyb. 1. vi. 

>• Pliny, 1. xxxviii. c. 7. tells us that carbuncles were so com- 
mon in Carthage, that they were generally distinguished by the 
qiithet, Carthaginian. *? Xenophon, de Venatione. 

>* Cato de Re Rustica, & Valerius Maxim us, 1. vii. 

>» The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and com- 
posed several books in that language. Cornelius Nepos in Hannibal. 
Silenus, another Carthaginian, wrote history in Greek. Cicer. de 
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"have flourished or taken root iii their republic ; CHAP, 
•a circumstance more fatal to the renown of Car- y ^'j 
thage than all the destructive ravages of the 
Romans, whose immortal hate would have found 
it more difficult to abolish the elegant productions 
of genius, than to extinguish the most splendid 
monuments of wealth and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy, without The am- 
abusing, the gifts of fortune ; and no nation ever and^"ea. 
possessed power, without aspiring at conquest* lous spirit 
But the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians republic 
was degraded by an exclusive and jealous spirit, 
which sought to stifle the activity and improve- 
ments of every people that might ever become 
their rival. ^ In the end of the sixth century 
before Christ, and twenty-eight yeairs before the 
invasion of Xerxes, they concluded a treaty with 
Rome, recently delivered from the tyranny of its 
kings, which marks the utmost solicitude to pre- 
vent the new republic from ever entering into 
correspondence, or ever gaining acquaintance ^\ 



Diviiiat. Sallust speaks of Punic booh in his history of the Jugur- 
tbinewar; aijd we know that Mago's Treatise of Rural Oeconomy, 
in 28 books, was translated by order of the Roman senate, although 
the elder Cato had previously treated that important subject. I 
mention not the doubtful voyage of Hanno, («ee Dodwell, Dissert. 
in Hannon. Perip. Montesq. Esprit des Loix, 1. xxi, c. 8. & 
Bougainville, Mem. de I'Acad. t. xxvi.) since better proofs of the 
Carthaginian literature may be found in the second and eighteenth 
•books of Pliby. But two observations naturally present themselves 
which justify what is said in the text; firsts that the Carthaginians 
v^ote rather on the useful than ornamental arts; and secondly, that 
their greatest writers preferred the Greek to the Punic language. 

»• Strabo, 1. iii* p. 265. & 1 xviii. p. 1154. 

« Polyb. 1. lii. c. 22! ' , 

B 4 
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CHAP, with the dependencies of Carthage. The Greek 
^ ^ ,^ \ ^' colonies in Italy and Sicily, which, within the 
The pro- course of sixty years, had (for reasons that will im- 
Sree^^ mediately be explained) received such accessions 
k^m the of strengtii and splendour as entitled those coun- 
Bians^ tries to the appellation of Magna Graecia*^, more 
justly alarmed the jealousy, and provoked the 
envious resentment of the Carthaginian magis- 
trates. The Greeks were already masters, of the 
eastern isles and shores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingenious 
and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Fhocaeans alone had defied and disgraced the 
united fleets of the Tuscans and Carthaginians. 
The latter therefore beheld, with the utmost 
satisfaction^ the continual sparks of hostility 
that flashed between the Greeks and Persians. 
They learned, with admiration and delight, the 
mighty preparations of Xerxes ; but were still 
more delighted when the great King, who had 
been accustomed to receive the presents and the 
adulation of the tributary princes of Asia, con- 
wfao enter descended to demand an equal alliance with their 
mto an ai- republic ; probably granted them subsidies to 
Xerxes, raise troops in Spain, Gaul, and the northern 
parts of Italy ; and only required them to join 
their efforts with his own, to punish, and, if possi-, 
ble, to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propo- 
sitions, seemingly so favourable to their in- 
terest; and, after three years* preparations^ 

had collected an armament of two thousand 

♦. 

"Strabo,J.n».p.389. 
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ships cf war» and three thousand transports, chap. 
to convey an army of three hundred thousand - j ^]^ 
men into Magna Graecia. ^ It was deter- 
mined between the confederates, that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of 
Greece, and rooted out the original stock of the 
devoted nation, the Carthaginians should cut off 
its flourishing branches in Italy and Sicily. The Tb«f . 
teims of the agreement were carefully observed j laJ^til^ 
the combined attack was made at the time ap- *" "**• 

^ sure. 

pointed j and Europe is interested in knowing 
to what particular causes must be a3cribed the 
failure of expeditions, which, if suceessfiil, would 
have inverted her destiny, and intercepted that 
boasted superiority which she thenceforth main<« 
tained over the other quarters of the world. 

Whoever has observed the desolate barbarity Theflou- 
of Calabria, or reflected on the narrow extent aad "Jndition 
present weakness of Sicily, cannot hear, without ofMi^na 
a mixture of surprise and incredulity, that five 
centuries before Christ, those countries contained 
above twenty warlike communities, several of 
whom could send into the field an hundred thou- 
sand fighting men. The hasty glance of impa^ 
tient ignorance will confidently reject, on thip 
subject, the evidence of antiquity, as contrary to 
probability and experience; the contemplative 
visionary will admit the fact, and deduce from it 
many gloomy reflections on the old age and de- 
cay of the world; but the more practical philo- 
sopher will attempt to discover the causes of the 
ancient and actual state of Magna Grsecia, in 



«3 Uerodot. I. vii. & Diodor. I. xi. 
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the history and institutions of that country duff- 
ing the respective periods of time which are thfe 
objects of his research. 
Hifltorv of The establisliment of Euboean Cumae, the mo- 
niza^rof ^^^^ ^^ Parthenope, or Naples, and the found- 
that coun- ation of a few other Grecian cities in Italy and 
^' Sicily, remounts, as already mentioned, to the 

heroic ages ; but by far the greater number of 
Greek colonies in those parts were planted dur- 
ing the eighth century before the Christian aera ^, 
and chiefly, I. by the Euboeans, whose principal 
city, Chalcis, usually furnishing the conductor 
of the colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to 
the new settlement ; 2, by the Achaeans of Pelo- 
ponnesus, who were of the Eolian tongue and li- 
neage ; and, 3. by the Dorian states of that pe- 
ninsula, especially Corinth ; to which city may 
be applied the observation of ancient republicans 
concerning the fathers of Cato and Brutus, that 
as children often derived lustre from the merit of 
their parents, so Corinth acquired renown from 
the splendour and prosperity of its children. 
The Do- Besides their powerful colonies in Corcyra, Leu- 
niwrnosT ^^* Anactorium, Ambracia, whose transactions 
powerful form such an important part of the history of 
oiymp.^ ancient Greece, the Corinthians founded Syra- 
cuse, which soon became, and long continued, 
the capital of Sicily. Seventy years after their 
establishment there, the inhabitants of Syracuse 
built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal distance 
of time, Camerina. Many other cities of less 



** Between the 10th and 30th Olympiads, and the year^ 777 aod 
737 B. C. 



xi.2. 

A. C. 729 
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note owed existence to the same metropolis ; so 
that in the sixth century before Christ, the Sy- 
racusans had extended their settlements over all qijrmp. 
the southern coast of the island. ^ We had al- ATaVot. 
ready an opportunity to mention on what occa- 
sion the Lacedaemonians founded the city of Ta- 
rentum in Italy ; thirty-nine years afterwards, 
Rhegium was built by tlie Messenians and Chal- 
cidians, the former of whom (as we have related 
above) had already settled at Messene, on the 
opposite shore of Sicily. The citizens of Taren- 
tum founded Heraclea, situated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an accession of inhabit- 
ants to Locri, which, though originally planted 
by the Eolians, seems early to have used the Doric 
dialect. The Rhodians, who were also of the Do- 
ric race, built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five 
years after the foundation of Syracuse ^ ; and 
Gela planted the flourishing colony of Agrigen- oiymp. 
turn, which soon surpassed the splendour of its me- \^ cf 582. 
tropolis, and became the second city in the island. 

By means of these powerful establishments, the The Eoli- 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an as- J^'j"^ 
cendant in Sicily ; but the Achaean colonies, 
who were of the Eolian blood and language ^, 
commanded the Italian shore. Crotona, the 
most considerable city of the Achaeans, and of 
all Italy, in ancient times, was built seven hun- 
dred and ten years before Christ. ^ Sybaris, its 

«* ScyDinus. v* 293. Thucydid. 1. vi. & Herodot. k vii. 

^ Thucydid. 1. vi 

«7 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 513. assures us of the latter circumstance, 
which is of more importance than the uncertain genealog}' of the an* 
cient Grecian tribes. 

^ Dionys. Halicarn. I. ii. 
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rival, was founded about the same time, and by 
the same nation. The former sent colonies to 
Tirina, Caulonia, and Pandosia ; the latter built 
Laus, Metapontum, and Posidonia, or Paes- 
tum ®, whose admired ruins attest the ancient 
wealth and grandeur of the Greek cities of 
Italy. 
Theioni- * In this deduction, had we followed the order 
weakest in o^' tithe, we ought to have mentioned, first of all, 
both coun- the Ionian colonies, who came from the isle of 
EubcBa. The inhabitants of that island built 
Naxus in Sicily, a year before the foundation of 
Syracuse ^ ; but neither that nor their settle- 
ments at Catana, Segesta, Leontium, ever at- 
tained considerable populousness or splendour. 
And, il deserves to be partfcularly remarked, 
that, for reasons which will appear in the sequel 
of this work, the lonians, who settled chiefly 
upon the eastern shore of Sicily, never rivalled 
the power and fame of their Dorian and Eolian 
neighbours, but fell short of those nations in 
Magna Graecia, as much as they surpassed them 
on the shores and islands of Asia. 
General Instead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 

causes of ^^jj ^[|^ names of less considerable states or cities, 

the wealth ' 



•nd popu- which had little influence on the general affairs of 

lousness o'* 
«11 these 
colonies. 



iSuhesc^ the whole country ^^, it is of more importance to 



«» Scymnus. v. 245. so Thiicyd. 1. vi. 

3» The Magna Graecia, which I always use in the sense of Strabo, 
cited above, to denote the Greek settlements in Sicily as well as Italy, 
being the most accessible part of the Grecian dominions, has been 
more fully described by the moderns than any other. The immense 
collection of the Thesaurus Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. 
viii. and xiii. afibrd useful materials, as well as Cluverii Sicil. An- 
tiqua, and Fazellus de Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Gio. 
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examine the circumstances to which the inhabit' chap. 
ants of Magna Graecia owed their flourishing v v 

situation at the period of time of which we write, Oiymp. 
when (it may be boldly affirmed) these colonies "c. 500. 
equalled, and surpassed, the wealth and power of 
the mother-country. We shall not insist on the 
well-known physical and moral causes which 
usually contribute to the rapid growth of newly- 
established colonies. It is evident, that amidst 
the equality of fortune, and simplicity of manners, 
which commonly prevail in such communities, 
men who have a wide country before them must 
naturally multiply far beyond the proportion of 
nations' corrupted and weakened by the vices of 
wealth, luxury, and above all, of vanity, which 
perhaps is the greatest enemy to the increase of 
the human species. It is sufficient barely to men- 
tion the natural fertility of Magna Graecia, and 
particularly of Sicily, which, in the language of 
antiquity, restored an hundred fold.®^ The 
Greeks who sailed thither from Peloponnesus, 
carried with them the knowledge and practice of 
agriculture, which had early attained an high de- 
gree of perfection in their peninsula; and the 
exuberant soil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, 
soon exhibited a picture of that rich abundance, 
which, in later times, made that beautiful island 
be entitled the granary of Rome. ^ 

The peculiar situation of the Achaeans and Particular 
Dorians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in xheA- 
^**'* 

Bait. Caruso, Memorie istoriche di quanto e accaduto in Sicilia dal 
tampo da suoi primi habitantlfino ai Normanni. 

. <* Strabo, 1. Ti^i. 1^ Diodorut^ I. xri. 
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Magna Grsecia derived their origin, had a con- 
siderable influence in accelerating the population 
and grandeur of these new establishments. The 
Achaeans, whose republic became so famous in 
later times, and that through circumstances and 
causes which it is necessary at present to explain, 
originally inhabited a long but narrow strip of 
ground, not more fertile than extensive, along 
the Corinthian gulph, whose rocky shores were 
destitute of good harbours. ^ But the impartial 
and generous spirit of the Achaep^n laws early 
compensated the natural defects of their territory. 
They were th§ first and long the only republic of 
Greece, who admitted strangers into their com- 
munity on equal terms with the ancient citizens. ** 
In their truly free country, no powerful capital, 
like Thebes in Boeotia, or Athens in Attica, do- 
mineered over the inferior towns and villages. 
Twelve cities, which had common laws and in- 
stitutions, and afterwards common weights and 
measures ^, sent deputies to Helice, which is dis- 
tinguished by Homer ®^ as the most considerable 
town of Achaia. That place being destroyed 
by an earthquake ^ three hundred and seventy- 
three years before Christ, Mgdd became the seat 
of the general congress, which regulated public 
aflairs, and appointed annual magistrates and ge- 

J4 Plutarch, in Arato, p. 1031. ^ Polybius, 1. ii. p. 178, 

^ Polybius, ibid, mentions this circumstance, to shew how desi- 
rous they were to have every thing common and equal among 
them, 

97 II. ii. in the catalogue. 

^ Strabo, 1. viii. p. 589. says, the earthquake happened two 
years before the battle of Leuctra, which was fought SIX yearn be^ 
fora Christ, 
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nerals to execute their resolutions, who were re- chap., 
sponsible to the congress, or council, as the mem- v / ._^ 
bers of the council tliemselves were accountable 
to the cities by which they had been named and 
constituted. ®* This excellent system of govern- 
ment, which checked the ambition, while it 
maintained the independence of Achaia^, de- 
fended that fortunate country against the con- 
vulsions which shook and overwhelmed the most 
powerful republics of Greece. It was then that A. c. sss. 
the Achaeans, who during many ages had en- 
joyed their equitable laws in silence, emerged 
from obscurity ; and communicating their govern- 
ment on equal terms to the neighbouring cities^ 
of Peloponnesus, preserved the feeble spark of 
liberty, every where extinguished around them^^ 
for one hundred and thirty-six years, till they 
finally yielded to the power and policy of Rome. ^* 
This short period of war and tumult has been A. C. i4«. 
minutely described in history, while the many 
happy centuries that preceded it are but occa- 
sionally glanced at by ancient writers : and were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achaeans suffered in later times, we should, per- 
haps, be ignorant that their ancestors anciently 
enjoyed an equitable and generous policy, which, 
being transported with them into Magna Graecia, 
could not fail to promote the happiness and pro- 
sperity of that delightful country. ^ 

» Polybius, Lii. p. 178. 
«• Schook. Achaia, apud Gronov. Thes. t. v. 
«' Polyb. Excerp. Legat. & Titus Livius, 1. xxxviii. & xxxix. 
«* Xenophon, in his Greek history, speaks of the excellence of 
the Achaean laws, in treating a passage of history which will be ra- 
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The condition of the Dorians, at the time when^ 

they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, is not 

The state less Worthy of remark. The Dorian states of 

riansatthe Pcloponnesus Were then universally subject to 

^k^^ i. ^® gentle government of limited but hereditary 

mtion to priuces, or to magisti^tes chosen from the de- 

Gr^Uu scendants of the ancient royal families^, and 

who, thus adorned by birth, were sometimes still 

more ennobled by wisdom and virtue, ** It is the 

nature of colonies to observe with affectionate 

respect the institutions of their mother-country, 

which often improve by transplantation, and 

thrive and flourish in foreign lands, when they 

have withered and perished in the soil which 

originally produced j^nd propagated them. Time 

and accident, and the various causes which have 

been explained in the course of this historj'-, 

tended to change the ancient constitution, and to 

diminish the strength of the Grecian states on 

Circum- both sidies the Corinthian Isthmus. While fierce 

voiMbie*' ^°^ frequent wars exhausted their population^ 

to the new the exclusive spirit of republican jealousy, which 

ihat^co^. sternly refused strangers any participatimi in 

^' their government, or any protection from their 



Isted in the sequel. Polybiuii was evidently engaged to enter deeply- 
into this subject, through the reason assigned in the text. 

«» These were iproperly the only nobility in Greece; they were 
called evrccrptScu, and long held sway in all the Grecian states. S.P&. 
titus has collected the most important passages concerning them in 
his commentary on the ancient Athenian law, " Tas Evwarpttas 
ymMctiM ra 6€ia, km rrap^^iv apxovras, Ktu vo\umf ^dkuTKokas mtftu^ 
Kou hftwv Kot Upw e^T^Tirras." '^ That the Eupatrldse, or nobility 
administer the rites of religion, fill the offices of magistracy, interpret 
the laws, and explain all sacred and divine matters.'* 

<♦ Thucydid. I. i. 
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laws, naturally repressed their vigour and stunted chap. 
their growth. The colonies in Magna Graecia, y ^' , _^ 
enjoying a wide territory beforfe them, had not 
the same interference of interest, and found 
sufficient employment in subduing the original 
inhabitants of that country, without commencing 
hostilities against each other. Nor were they 
more ambitious to subdue the barbarous natives, 
than solicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Graecia, secure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt^ nothing of the republican jealousies which 
prevailed in the mother-couritry. They received 
with pleasure new citizens, or rather subjects, 
from whatever quarter they might come. The 
Barbarians adopted the language and manners of 
the nation to whom tbey were associated j their 
children received a Grecian education ; and the 
states of Italy and Sicily thus increasing by de- 
grees, could soon boast, the former of Crotona, 
Tarentum, Sybaris, Rhegiym ; the latter of Syra- 
cuse, Agrigentum, Messene, Himera, and several 
other cities, which rivalled or surpassed the wealth- 
of Athens or Corinth, and the populousness of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 

The wars, conquests, or oppressions, b\it above The op- 
all, the civil dissensions, which in the sixth cen- {heAsiatic 
tury before Christ disturbed and deformed the P'*®®^ 
coast of Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies new mha.^ 
in the islands and continent of Asia, brought ^***°^^ 

^ The same policy was practised by Macedon ; and, as we shall 
have occasion to show, was the primary cause of the Macedonian 
greatness. 

VOL. II. C 
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Italy and 
Sicily; 



who im- 
proved 
arts, and 
corrupted 
manners ; 



whidi are 
refonned 
by P)tha* 
goras< 



frequent accessions of inhabitants to the shores 
of Magna Grascia. In that age the Asiatic 
Greeks had attained greater proficiency, both in 
the useful and in the agreeable arts, than any 
other portion of the Grecian name ; but they 
had also sunk deeper in voluptuousness and 
luxury. Their poetry, which still remains, alike 
attests the refinement of their taste, and the cor* 
ruption of their morals. The effeminate vices, 
for which the lonians were thenceforth in all 
ages infamous **, seem to have taken deep root in 
that century ; and it is probable, that along with 
their poetry, music, and painting, they com- 
municated also their dissolute manners and arti'- 
ficial appetites to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted^ or whether we 
suppose that, according to the ordinary course 
of events, the inhabitants of Magna Graecia hav- 
ing attained opulence by industry, were stimu- 
lated by riches to licence ; it is acknowledged 
by ^11 writers on this part of history, that the 
Greek cities of Italy, and particularly Sybaris 
and Crotona, had degenerated from th^r ancient 
maxims^ and fallen a prey to the most dangerous 
errors and vices, when Pythagoras came to their 
relief, about five hundred and fifly years before 
the Christian asra. 

The philosophy of Pythagoras focms an im- 
portj^nt object in the history of the human mind : 

^ Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo, et fing^tur airtibusy 
Jam nunc, et incestos amores 
De tenero roeditatur ungue. Horace. 
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and if we admit the concurring testimony of C H A p. 
ancient authors ^, the philosophy, or rather the 
legislation, of this extraordinary man, reformed 
and improved the institutions and policy of 
Magna Graecia, and contributed in an eminent 
degree, not only to the quiet and happiness, 
but to the industry, power, and splendour, of 
that celebrated country. Lest this influence 
should appear too great,, and even incredible, in 
a stranger who is known to have studiously 
declined all public offices and authority, the 
occasion requires that we should explain the 
means by which such extraordinary effects wefe 
produced. 

• Pythagoras Was bom at Samos ^, when Samos History of 
was the richest and most flourishing of all the gopher!^^ 
Grecian isles. His father, Mnesarchus, being a oiymp. 
person of distinction in his country^, the pro- a.c. eoo. 
mising youth was carefully instructed in the 
learning known or valued in that early age. 
Music, poetry, and the gymnastic exercises. His edu- 
formed the principal part of his education ; but 
the young philosopher, if we hiay anticipate that 

v4s Particularly Aristoxanus, the learned disciple of Aristotle (apud 
Stobffium^ Serm. xli.); various ancient authors cited by JamUichus 
and Porphyry, as well as by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii.; to which 
add Justin; I. xx. and Cicef o, Tusc. Qusst. de Amicitia, et de Qra- 
tore. " Pythagoras exornavit earn Greedam quae Magna dicta est, 
et privatim et publice, praastantissimis et institutis et ardbus." Cicero 
de Amicitia. 

^Isocrates in Busiri. Titus Livius, Li. c. 18. Lucian. Lexi- 
phanes. To these authorities we may add, that Pythagoras is repre- 
sented on several Samian Coins. • Fabric. Bibl. Graeca, t! i. p. 455. 

47 Mnesarchus was sent from Samos to consult the oracle of Del- 
phi, probably on some public occasion. Jam. in Vit. Pythag. 

c 2 
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name, was not "^ indifferent to the discoveries of 
Thales, the first Grecian who pearly calculated 
an eclipse of the sun ; and he early set himself 
to rival the Milesian sage in his favourite studies* 
It is recorded, that he learned eloquence from 
Pherecydes of Syros ^, who resided a consider- 
able time in the isle of Samos, and who is famous 
in the literary history of Greece^ as the first 
author in prose.^ Pittacus of Lesbos, Bias of 
Priene, and the other sophists, or wise men, (as. 
they were emphatically styled by their- contem- 
poraries,) who then flourished in Asiatic Greece^ 
and whose abilities and^virtue had raised them^ 
in troubled times, to the head of the several com- 
munities of which they were respectively mem- 
bers, excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras^ 
who appears to have been early animated with 
the desire of acquiring just renown, by promot- 
Travels, ing public happiness. In his eighteenth year he 
visited the continent of Greece, and gained the 
prize of wrestling at the Olympic games", where 
his vigour, address, and beauty, were beheld 
with admiration by the multitude; while the 
opening virtues of his mind were still more 
admired by men of sense and discernment. In 
conformity with the practice of an age when the 
feeble rays of knowledge were scattered over a 
wide surface, and much pains were requisite ta 
collect them, he withdrew himself from the 
applauses of his countrymen, and for a longer 

^ ApoUon. apud Jamblichum. 49 Diogenes apud Porph„ 

^ Plin. N. H. 1. vii. c. 56. *» Jambl. Porph. &c. 
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time than was usual with the Grecian travel- 
lers. This circumstance gaVfe occasion to many 
fables concerning the extent and variety of his 
voyages.** But it is certain that he resided 

5* The travels of the Greek philosopher were spoken of in vague 
l^ermsy and magnified even by great writers. UlHinat terras lustrasse 
Pythagoram, Democritum, Platonem accepimus. Cicero de Finibus, 
1. iv. c 19. We may well believe, then, that such men as Hermip- 
pus (apud Joseph, advers. Apioftem), ApoUonius, Jamblichus, &c. 
would carry their exaggerations to the highest degree of extravagance 
on this fertile subject. The chief source of these fables, and of the 
supposed learning of the Magi, Chaldseans, Indians, &c. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
in his eastern expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified 
the learning, as well as the pow«r and wealth, of the nations con^ 
•quered by their patron ;• they were solicitous to persuade their coun- 
trymen, that their ance^ors had learned their philosophy from people 
whose names they had never b^ore heard ; and their own vanity was 
&ttered by having visited, and familiarly known those fancied in«- 
^tructors of mankind Clearchus, Qnesicritus, and Callfstfaenes, were 
the most celebrated of these writers, of whom IKogenes Laertius,or 
rather a far superior man whom he cites, says, Aeofdwaeri Se avrovs r« 
-rosy EKKfftwv Kcprofdwfufra BapSapow Mpoccarrovrts, " They are mis- 
taken when they refer the Grecian discoveries to the Barbarians.'' 
It was natural for the eastern nations, when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the Greeks, to avail themselves of Grecian 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables of 
fierosus the Chaldsean, of Manetho the Egyptian, of ^anehenithon 
the Phoenician. We except from this class of fabulists the Jew, Jose- 
phus, the antiquity of whose nation rests on evidence whieh it would 
be irreverent to name in such company. Had Pythagoras orThalee 
been acquainted with the Jewish religion, they would have learned 
£ar nobler notions of the Deity, than those which it appears they en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras, surnaraed 6 wvs^ the praeceptor of the great 
Pericles, was the first Grecian philosopher who saw, by the light of 
reason, the natural and moral attributes of God, so sublimely de- 
scribed in the Psalms of David. Yet it never was said that Anaxa- 
goras had seen the Psalms, the Books of Moses, or any part of the 
jsacred writings; and it may be remarked, that Josephus himself, in 
feds first book {cont. Appion.), however zealous to prove, that the 

c 3 
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c HA P. several years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt **, 
which had beeti long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners, and where the son of Mnesar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of 
many hereditary friends. In that country he 
probably made some additions to his knowledge 
in arithmetic and geometry ; he certainly learned 
many traditions concerning the gods, and the hu- 
man soul; but what particularly deserved his 



Greeka derived their knowledge from th^ East, can cite no author in 
favour of this opinion, who lived befoire the age of Alexander. 

^ There is a famous passage in Isocrates's panegyric of Busiris, 
which might seem to contradict ^at is said in the preceding note, if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
strict adherence to historical truth. In speaking of the ancient wis- 
dom and piety of the Egyptians, and particularly of the sacerdotal 
order, he. says, that he himself is not the first who perceiyed and ac- 
knowledged their merit; that many philosophers had done this before 
him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samian. *Os wfuKOfuifos «s 
AtyvKToyy Ktu fw^iims «ic€*v«v yG^Qfia^os, mif t€ oXAqr ^tXotr^nw wptrros 
§ts rovs EXXiii^flw 9K0pMy€, Ktu ru w€pi ras dwrtas re Mureu eryinios ras 
cy rois Upots wini^€T€poy rw oKKmf wiro/v^cur^ riyovfi^yos, ci icoi ^198^ ovr^i 
Sta A-ovra w\ftw yvyvono vapa r^av ;^cwk, oAAa vofwc yt rots wkfwrots 
CK rovTWf /toAira av €iXoK<uijan(r^ar ifinp avrq^ icat aw§^, Toeovrw yap 
€v8a{fa rovs oKXiom arwras vmpBaktyy &T€ km rovs vtcmpovs iarwras 
€itAvnMaf ovrov iiaS^ns ciyoi, koi rovs vpmr€vT€povs iifUiiv 6paw tnuias 
Qurw efcdv^ trvyyefifojkwovs n row oiiC€wy ewtfu?iovfx§yovs. ** Who 
coming to Egypt, and being instructed by the priests of that country, 
first introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies," (I 
have generalised the expression dwnas km oyiTtMs cv rois Upots,) 
** of which he was a careful observer, thinking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar fiivour on that account firom the gods, he 
would thereby at least procure esteem among men, which also hap- 
pened to bi^i : for he so far eclipsed the glory gf all other philoso- 
phers, that all the young desired to become his disciples, and the old 
were better pleased to see their sons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the most lucrative pursuits." If what is said in my 
account of the life and writings of Isocrates be oonsidered with atten- 
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attenti<m was, the secret symbolic writing of the chap. 
priei»t(s» and the singular institutions and policy v ^^\^ 
of the sacerdotal order, by which that bodyof oiymp. 
men had long been enabled to govern prince and a!'c. seo. 
people. ^ At his return from Egypt and the 
east, Pythagoras found his native country go- ' 
verned, or rather insulted, by the artful and long 
fortunate Polycrates ; a tyrant whose power 
seemed so firmly established, that there remained 
no hopes of subverting it, and under whose jea- 
lous eye the son of Mnesarchus could neither 
display his talents, nor enjoy personal security : 
he therefore returned to European Greece, and 
again assisted at the Olympic games j where, be- 
ing saluted by the then honoured name of So- 
phist, he modestly declined that distinction for 
the humbler title of Philosopher j and when asked 
what he precisely meant bythis new appellation^ 
he is said to have replied^ ^* That, in the same 
manner as at the Olympic assemidy, some men 
came to contend for crowns and hon^Mrs,, others^ 
to sell theii- merchandise, and ar thfard dass^mere- 
ly to see and examine every thing which passed 
in that celebrated convention; so, on the- 
greater theatre of the world, while many^strug- 
led for the glory of a name, and many for the 
advantages \)f fortune ; a few, and but a few, 
neither covetous of mon^^ nor ambitious of 
fame, were contented with beholding the wonders^ 



tion, this passage will only senre toxonfirm the obserrationB ia tk& 
text. 

^ Herodotus and t>lodorus Sicolas, posttOi ; and :Strab9, 1. x. 
p. 482. 

c 4 . 
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of SO magnificent a spectacle." ^ This definition 
has been often cited, because it well agrees with 
the contemplative notions generally ascribed to 
the Pythagorean school ; but it will appear in the 
sequel, that the philosophy of Pythagoras was of 
a more practical kind. 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta^, 
and spent a considerable time in that capital, di- 
ligently studying the laws of Lycurgus, and ob- 
serving the manners and genius of the best go- 
verned, most virtuous, and most prosperous of 
all the Grecian states. Here he beheld a consti- 
tution of government (the wisdom of which had 
been long approved by experience) founded on a 
system of education; and combining, in his 
clear capacious mind, the Spartan laws and dis- 
cipline with a mixture of the Egyptian craft and 
policy, he framed that sublime plan of legis- 
lation, which was to be far more extensive than 
the institutions of Lycurgus ; and which, at first 
fixing its root in a small sect at Crotona, was 
destined, in twenty or thirty years, to diffuse its 
flourishing branches over Italy and Sicily. 
Causes of Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian 
rityin* ^ Greece in his fortieth year, in the full vigour 
Italy. q£ mind and body.*^^ His fame, doubtless, 
preceded himj since, whoever had honourably 

«5 Cicero (Tusc. Quaest. v. 3.) has translated a passage to this 
' purpose from Heraclides Ponticus, the scholar of Plato; and 
the original passage of HeracHtus is still preserved in Jambli- 
chus. 

*• Porphy. Jambli. & Justin. 1. xx.. 

^7 ^stoxen. apud Jambl. 
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distinguished himself in the general conven- chap. 
tion at Olympia, was speedily Known and* cele- v ^' j 
brated in the remotest provinces of Greece. 
His personal acquaintances among the Italian 
Greeks, whose esteem, or rather respect, he 
had acquired in that august assembly, would 
naturally be loud in his praises ; and the man- 
ners of the age, in which men lived together, in 
crowds, and enjoyed their pastimes, or trans- 
acted their serious business with undisguised 
freedom, in temples and gymnasia, contributed to 
the rapid increase of his friends and admirers. 
Upon his arrival atCrotona, he appeared in the Hissupen- 
public places, displaying his dexterity in those 
exercises and accomplishments, which were the 
fashionable objects of pursuit, and the principal 
sources of honour. His skill in music and me- 
dicine, sciences which were far better under- 
stood in his native country than in Magna 
Graecia, procured him particular regard; nor 
can we hesitate to believe, that his mathematical 
and natural knowledge would be highly admired 
by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently re- 
ceived the first tincture of arts and sciences 
from the Asiatics, cultivated them with that 
ardour which novelty inspires; and who seem 
hitherto to have gayied in point of knowledge 
and civility> in proportion as they had lost in 
purity of life and manners, by an acquaintance 
with their Eastern brethren. 

Neither the voluptuousness nor the refinement His man- 
of the inhabitants of Magna Graecia, were in- "^^^^^®- 
compatible with the hopes and fears of the most 
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puerile superstition ; and Pythagoras, who had 
seen and examined the rites and ceremonies em- 
ployed by remote na(:iohs celebrated for their an- 
tiquity and their wisdom, to avert the displeasure, 
or to gain the good-will of their invisible pro- 
tectors, called forth, the whole force of this 
powerful, yet dangerous instrument of policy, to 
excite respect for his person, and reverence for 
his instructions. He carefully frequented, at an 
early hour, the temples of the gods ; his regular 
purifications and sacrifices announced superior 
sanctity of character ; his food was of the purest 
kind,, that no corporeal stain might interrupt the 
fancied communication with his celestial friends ; 
and he was clothed in the linen of Egypt, which 
formed the dress ^® of the sacerdotal order in that 
native land of superstition, as well as of the 
Athenian magistrates and nobles, in the early 
and pious times of their republic. ^^ The respect 
excited by such artifices (if we niay degrade by 
that name the means used to deceive men into 
their duty and happiness) was enhanced by the 
high renown, the long travels, the venerable as- 
pect, the harmonious voice, the animated and 
affecting eloquence, of the Samian philosopher. 
The happy His hearers sometimes amounted to two thousand 
which he" ^^ ^^^ principal citizens of Crotona j and the 
produced magistrates of that republic erected, soon after 
tona. his arrival among them, an elegant and spacious 
edifice, which was appropriated to the virtuous 
lessons of this admired stranger, who pleased 

^ Diodorus « Thucyd. 1. i. 
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thi^^r taste, and gratified their fancy, while he chap. 
condemned their manners and reproached their y^^' 
vices. Equally rapid and astonishing, and not 
more astonishing than advantageous, if we may 
credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- 
formation produced at Crotona in persons of 
every age, and of either sex, by this singular 
man. The women laid aside their ornaments, 
and resumed their modesty ; the youth preferred 
their duty to their pleasures ; the old improved 
th^ir. understanding, and .almost neglected to 
improve their fortunes* 

Yet this revolution of manners was not surely His school. 
so instantaneous, as the concurring exaggerations 
of wonder and credulity were naturally inclined 
to represent it. The same writers who would 
thus magnify the fame of Pythagoras, acknow- 
ledge, that soon after coming to Crotona, he 
chose a select number of his most assiduous dis- 
ciples,' and those chiefly persons of weight in the 
republic, whose temper, character, and views, 
best suited his own. These were formed into a 
distinct association or brotherhood, into which 
none were admitted who possessed not qualities 
and endowments worthy of that honour. In 
order to confirm this association, as well, as to 
obtain the purposes for which it had been insti- 
tuted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, or sym- 
boKc writing, and other secrets, which he had 
learned from the wisdom, or rather cunning, of 
the Egyptian priests : his scholars were taught 
certain signs or words, by which they might 
know each other ; they could correspond, when 
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separated by place, in an unknown character j 
and strangers of all countries, Greeks and Bar- 
barians, were promiscuously admitted into the 
society, after undergoing a due probation as 
Its influ- to their dispositions and understanding. In a 
aflbL^of ^^w years, three hundred men, all Pythago- 
state. reans, held the sovereignty of Crotona ; the in- 
ivif^^ fluence of the new sect extended with rapidity 
over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, arid other cities 
of Italy and Sicily ; the disciples of Pythagoras 
were diffused over ancient Greece, and the isles 
His great of* the iEgaeau sea ; and it seemed as if the sage 
of Samos, whose nobler ambition declined and 
disdained any particular office of power and 
dignity, had conceived the sublime idea of 
forming a school of enlightened statesmen, who 
might govern the world, while they were them- 
selves governed by wisdom and virtue. 
His poll- Pythagoras was deeply persuaded, that the 
happiness of nations depends chiefly on the go- 
vernment under which they live ; and the expe- 
rience of his own times, and of his own island in 
particular, might teach him the dangerous ten- 
dency of democratic turbulence on the one hand, 
and jealous tyranny on the other. ^ He pre- 

^ A striking example of this appeared at that time in Sicily, if we 
credit Jamblichus, who places the reign of Phalaris, at Agrigentum, 
in the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful, or rather incredible, his- 
tory of this tyrant, may be comprised in few words. His reign, of 
about sixteen years, was distinguished by intolerable atrocities. He 
burned his enemies in a brazen bull ; and, as lust or cruelty happened 
to direct, sometimes abused, and sometimes eat, boys. Phalaris, to- 
gether with his mother and friends, (could such a monster have 
friends ?) were burned, by the long-injured Agrigen tines, in his own 
bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whose spurious letters furnished 

»5 
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ferred, therefore, to all governments, a moderate chap. 
aristocracy ; which seems, without exception, to 
have been the well-founded opinion of the great- 
est men of antiquity, since, under the administra- 



an opportunity for Dr. Bentley to display his profound erudition (see 
his Dissert, upon Phalaris). But that very learned man seems not 
to suspect, that the popular history of Phalaris is as spurious as his 
epistles. It was a common artifice among the Greek poets and 
orators (see, in vol. i. p. 367. the speech of Sosicles the Corinthian) 
to exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this we shall find many 
examples in the following parts of this work. This practice began 
early ; for Pindar says, 

Tov 8c ravp^ X'^^^V iccuurripa vri\€a voov 
Ej^pa ^dkapiv KOfr^x^i rowra ^xxris. 

Pyth. i. Eir«5. KcoK, i€. 
Arilstotle mentions To wept *aXafnv x^yoyuevovy the hearsay about iPha- 
laris, which Aspasius explains, *0 Sc *aXapis \tyercu ^ar/taf rov lavrov 
•craiSa. Phalaris is said^to have eaten his own son. In the same chap- 
ter (c. V. 1. 6. Ethic. Nicom.), speaking of brutal passions, Ari- 
totle instances Phalaris sometimes devouring boys, sometimes using 
them as the instruments of an absurd venereal pleasure; npos 
appoSuruav aroroy ifiovnv. The philosopher does not say, that he 
believes these monstrous fictions, any more than Cicero, " Ille no- 
bilis taurus,quem crudelissimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris halndtte 
dicitur ;" 1. iv. in Verrem, c. 33. Timaeus, the historian of Sicily, 
who was more likely than any other writer to be well informed con- 
cerning the transactions in his own island, represents the story of 
Philaris*s bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47*. Po- 
lybius, indeed, attempts to refute Timseus, but I think, as to the 
main point, with little success. Nor is it surprising that this judicious 
writer should be carried along by the torrent. The republicans of 
Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of tyrants ; 
TpaeyufBowrfs 8€ r^v ufionfra rwv rponcot/f kou ttji/ curtSeiat/ roiv vpa^ewy ; 
** exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians, the fierceness of their 
manners, and the impiety of their actions." For this reason, the ab- 
surd fictions concerning Dionysius of Syracuse, Alexander of Pherse, 
&c. are related by many respectable writers. For this reason Hiero* 
nymus was described in the blackest colours, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
L vii. p. 10. And fdr this reason the enormous cruelties of Phalaris, 
which no nation, and far less the Sicilians in that age, could have tc^ 
.lerated, receive countenance from some of t^e highest authorities of 
antiquity. 
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tion of senates, the republics of Greece, of Rome, 
and of Carthage, attained their highest prospe- 
rity and splendour. Yet he was extremely averse 
to arbitrary power, whatever shape it might 
assume ; and the main aim of his institution was, 
to prevent oppression in the magistrates and li- 
centiousness in the people. The dead letter of 
the law could never, he thought, effect that sa- 
lutary purpose, until men were so trained by 
education and discipline, as to regard the great 
duties of life as its most agreeable amusement, 
and to consider the esteem of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and their own, as the chief source of their 
' enjoyment. Magistrates, thus formed, would Com- 
mand a willing obedience, and the inhabitants of 
Magna Graecia must soon attain the most perfect 
state of which political society is susceptible. 
Morality. To explain at large the system of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatise of sublime, yet prac- 
tical morality, since his conclusions are strictly 
founded on the nature of man. Besides the pro- 
pensities common to us with inferior natures, 
and besides the selfish and artificial passions of 
avarice and ambition, he found in the human 
breast the seeds of nobler faculties, fitted to yield 
an incomparably more durable, more perfect, 
and more certain gratification. The chief hap- 
piness of the mind must be sought in itself, in 
the enjoyment of intellectual and moral pleasure. 
Our reflex thoughts are ever, and intimately pre- 
sent with us ; and although the bustle of exter- 
nal objects, and the tumult of passion may some- 
times divert their current, they can never exhaust ' 
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their source. The reflections on our own conr chap. 
duct will be continually occurring to our fancy, ■^• 
whatever pains we may take to exclude them j 
nor can voluptuous enjoyment, or ambitious ^c- 
tivity, ever so totally occupy the mind of a Per- 
sian satrap, or a Grecian demagogue, but that 
their principal happiness or misery, in the whole 
course of life, must chiefly depend upon their 
contemplations of the past, and upon their hopes 
and fears about futurity. To strengthen this 
great ground-work of morality, Pythagoras em- 
ployed the whole force of education, and habit. 
Rules were laid down, to which the members of 
his respected order bound themselves to conform, 
and from which none could swerve, without ex- 
clusion from a society of which they proved them- 
selves unworthy. The different periods of life had 
each its appropriated employment. The youth 
were carefully instructed in the gymnastic exer- 
cises, in literature's and in science, and especially 
in the laws and constitution of their country. 
Their time was so diversified by successive study, 
exercise, and repose, that no leisure remained for 

** So I have translated tp ypa^iixun km rots oAAois iwJ^iiwri^ 
of Aristoxenus apud Stobseum, Serm. xli. The learned reader will 
perceive^ that I comprehend under the name of youth, the two di& 
ferent periods of life, or i^Aiictat, which the Greeks denoted by the 
words 'mus and vtaviffKosy boy, and young man. I have done this, 
because it was not the intention of Aristoxenus, to say that the young 
men were not still to be employed in literature and science,, or that 
the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and constitution. The 
rules of the Pythagorean school, and the laws of Lycurgus, oflen ex- 
plain eachf other. See vol. i. p, 129, & seq. It may be worthy of 
remark, that 'Jean J^ues Rousseau has borrowed what is rational 
and practical in his system of educationfrom these two great sources, 
as illustrated by Plutarch's tract 6n the subject. 
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the premature growth of dangerous passions ; 
and it was an important maxim of the Pythago- 
rean school, that many things were best learned 
late ^^ especially love ; from which, if possible, 
the youth should be restrained till their twentieth 
year, arid after that period should rarely, and 
with many precautions, indulge a passion, always 
hurtful to the weak, and which, when intem- 
/ perately indulged, enfeebled the most vigorous. 
He required in those who had attained the age 
of manhood, that they should no longer live for 
themselves, but for the business of the commu- 
nity of which they were members. They were 
to employ the greatest part of the day in the- 
duties of public spirit and patriotism ; in the 
laborious or dangerous offices committed to their 
charge j and to derive their chief reward from 
reading in the eyes of their admiring country- 
men, the' history of their generous exploits ; and 
from beholding all around them, the happy ef- 
fects of their probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 
Rules for The Pythagoreans were strictly enjoined, as 
dlict of his t^^ earliest and latest work, to review the ac- 
disciples, tions of the past, and, if time permitted, of many 
preceding days. In the morning they repaired 
alone to the temples, to solitary mountains and 
forests ; and after there conversing with them- 
selves, joined in the conversation of their friends, 
with whom they assembled, in small companies, 

^ Aristoxen. apud Stobaeum, Serm. Ixix. This is the great prin- 
ciple of Rousseau in his EmUe. The passage of Aristoxenus concern- 
ing love, is almost literally translated in that ingenious but fanciful 
work. 
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to ail early and frugal meal, discussed dijfferent chap. 
subjects of philosophy or politics, regulated their y _^^' , 
conduct for the ensuing day, and by the mutual 
strength and encouragement acquired in this 
select society, prepared for the tumultuous 
bustle of the world, and the contentions of active 
life. The evening was spent as the morning, 
with this difference, that they then indulged in 
the moderate use of flesh and wine, from which 
they rigidly abstained during the day ; and the 
whole concluded with that self-examination 
which was the fundamental maxim of the Py- 
thagorean school. 

To enter more fully into the principles of this which co- 
association, would be repeating what has been Sehfstihi- 
formerly observed concerning the laws of Ly- ^onsof 

^ ^ . •' Lycurgufl. 

curgus. It is sufficient barely to mention, that, . 
like the legislator of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined 
the highest respect for age ; that, like him, he 
raised the weaker sex from that state of inferiority 
in which they were ungenerously kept in all other 
countries of Greece ; that he enured his disciples 
to temperance and sobriety through the same 
means employed by Lycurgus ; and that both 
these great men regarded health and vigour of 
body as the main principle and spring of mental 
energy; that the probationary silence of the 
Pythagoreans, which credulity has so much ex- 
aggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recollected behaviour, required by Lycurgus, 
who prized higher the caution of silence than the 
readiness*^ of speech; and that the intimacy of 

•' Plut. in Lycurg, 
VOL. II. D 
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CHAP, the Spartan and Pythagorean friendships, and 
aknost the community of goods, naturally flowed 
from the general spirit and genius of their re- 
spective systems " j so that the rules of the ^Py- 
thagorean order were little more than a tran- 
script of the Spartan laws, as these laws them- 
3elves were only a refinement on the generous 
and manly institutions of the heroic ages. ^ 
Ori^'n of In the history of a man who entertained such 
concCTiT* j^s^ notions of human life, as did the founder of 
ing Pytha- the Pythagorean sect, we may at once reject, as 
fabulous, the tales related by the vain, lying 
Greeks, who lived in and after the age of Alex- 
ander, when their nation seems to have lost the 
love of truth along with its liberty, as well as the 
ridiculous wonders of the later Platonists, those 
contemplative visionaries, who, during the first 
centuries of the Christian a^ra, degraded an- 
cient philosophers, by describing their active 
and useful lives, as if they had resembled their 
own scholastic tranquillity. Yet, after all, should 
the least extraordinary account of the Pythago- 
rean order still seem incredible, it need only be 
observed, that modem history, and even our 
own observation, may have made us acquainted 
with orders of another kind, of which the rules 
are more difficult to be observed than those of 
the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreasonably 
and ungenerous to suppose, that what our owii 
experience teaches us may be done by the illi- 
beral spirit of superstition, could not, in a hap- 

*4 See vol.i. p. 135. •^s Diodor. 1. xii. p. 77> &c. 
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pier age, be effected by the love of glory, of c li A P. 
virtue, and of mankind. v ,_ \_/ 

The concurring testimony of historians assures Wwrbe- 
us, that the school of Pythagoras had flourished toi^^anlT' 
above forty years, to the unspeakable benefit of Sybari*. 
Magna Graecia, when a war arose betweai Crp- 
tona and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever 
contemptuously rejected the Pythagorean insti- 
tutions. The city of Sybaris was founded (as 
above mentioned) by the Achaeans, oxa the con- 
fluence of the river Sybaris, from which the city 
derives its name, and the winding stream of 
Crathis, which descends from tlie Lucanian 
mountains. The fertility of the soil,, the happy 
temperature of the climate, the rejsources of fish- 
ing, navigation, manufactures, and commeiree, 
conspii'ed, with the salutary effects of the Achaean 
laws, wonderfully to augment, in the course of 
two centuries, the strength and populousuess of 
Sybaris, which was Surrounded by walls nine 
miles in extent, commanded twenty-five subor- 
dinate cities, and, could we credit the evidence 
of writers often prone to exaggeration, brought 
three hundred thousand men into the field. ^^ 
Riches and luxury proved fatal to the Sybarites, The Syba- 
whose effeminacy passed into a proverb ^, which "^^^ by 
has been transmitted to modern times. In a de- Miio the 
disive battle, they were defeated by the citizens riwi.^^ 
ofCrotona under the command of Milo, a fat P^?™P* 
vourite disciple of Pythagoras, who had alreddy A. C- 509. 



<»*7 Strabo, Lvi. p, 265. Diodor. ibid. 
*■ Athenseus, Ixii. p. 518. 

D 2 
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obtained universal renown by his Olympic vic^ 
tones. * 

Sedition in^ But the destruction of Sybaris was almost alike 
***^ fatal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in 
that city, intoxicated with prosperity, and insti- 
gated by the artful and ambitious Cylon, whose 
turbulent manners had excluded him from the 
order of Pythagoras, into which he had repeat- 
edly attempted to enter, became clamorous for 
an equal partition of the conquered territory of 
proves fa- j Sybaris ; which being denied as inconsistent with 
pythago^ the nature of aristocratical government, they 
Jg*M secretly conspired against their magistrates, at- 
tacked them by surprise in the senate-house, put 
many to death, and drove the rest from their 
country. Pythagoras himself died soon after- 
wards, in extreme old age, at Metapontum in 
Lucania.^ His disciples were scattered over 
Magna Grsecia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invasion, was 
governed by men who had imbibed the sublime 
spirit of their illustrious master, 
rbe Car- Gelon, who, eleven years before that event, 
^^™"" had mounted the throne df Syracuse, was en- 
Sicity. titled, by the unanimous suffrage of his subjec;ts, 
ixxv. i! to the glorious, though often prostituted appel- 
^ ^' *®^- lation, of Father of his country. ^' The mildness 
of his government restored the felicity of the 
heroic ages, whose equitable institutions bad 
much affinity (as above observed) with the poli- 

^ Strabo, ibid. Pausanias^ 1. vi. p. 969. 

^* Aristoxenui. 

'» iEIian. Var. Hist. I. xiii. c. xxxvit. Plut, in Timol. 
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tical system of Pythagoras. This virtuous prince CHAP, 
had cemented an alliance with Theron, King of ^^ 
Agrigentum, by taking his daughter in marriage; 
and the confederacy of the two principal states 
of Sicily seemed to have diffused security aiid 
happiness over the whole island, when the im- 
mense armament of Carthage was beheld off the 
northern coast. Though not absolutely destitute 
of naval strength, the Sicilians had nothing by 
which they could oppose a fleet of two thousand 
gallies. The enemy landed without opposition 
in the spacious harbour, or rather bay, of Panor- 
mus, whose name may be still recognized in the 
modem capital Palermo, where the Carthaginians 
had planted one of their most ancient colonies. 
Their forces were commanded by Hamilcar, who 
was deemed a brave and experienced lea.der. 
The first care of this general was to fortify two 
camps ; the one destined for his fleet, which, ac- 
cording to the practice of that age, was drawn 
on shore ; the other intended as a safe retreat 
for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the siege of Himera. Theron used proper 
measures to defend the second city in his domi- 
nions, until his son-inJaw, the intrepid Gelon, 
should arrive to his assistance at the head of an 
army of fifty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse. While this numerous army advanced, by 
rapid marches, towards Himera, they rencoun- 
tered a foraging party of the enemy, and mad$ 
ten thousand prisoners. But what appeared a 
still more important booty to the discernment of 
Gelon, they seized a messenger from Selinus,, a» 
D 3 
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city in the neighbourhood of Agrigentiim, which 
had entered into a treacherous correspondence 
with the Carthaginians. The prisoner conveyed 
a letter to Hamiicar, acquainting him, that the 
Selinuntines would not fail to send the cavalry 
demanded from them at the appointed time, 
which was likewise particularly specified. Upon 
this discovery, Gelon founded a stratagem, not 
more daring than successftd. He commanded a 
chosen body of troops to advance in the night 
towards the Carthaginian camp, and by day- 
break to present themselves to Hamiicar, as his 
Selinuntine auxiliaries ; and when admitted, by 
this arrifice, within his rampart, to assassinate 
the general and set fire to the fleet. ^ 
Defeated It happened on the fatal day, that Hamiicar 
^m!*" offered a solemn sacrifice to the cruel divinity of 
Carthage, who delighted in human victims* 
While he performed this abominable rite, the sol- 
diers surrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy 
silence of their detested superstition, with which 
their minds were totally penetrated. The Sici- 
lian cavalry, being admitted without su^icion, 
thus found no difficulty to execute their auda* 
cious design. Hamilc^, while he sacrificed an 
innocent and noble youth to his blood-thirsty 
god, was himself dispatched with a dagger; 
and, next moment, the Carthaginian ships were 
in a bla:^e. . A chain of Sicilian centinels, posted 
on the neighbouring eminences, intimated to 
Gelon the happy success of his stratagem ; of 

^ Diodor. 1. ix. sect, 25. et seq. - Polyaen. 1. i. c. xxvii. 
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which, in order fully to avail himself^ that gallant CHAR 
commander immediately conducted the main v , -/„ ^^ 
body of his troops to the Carthaginian army, 
while it was yet ^itated by surprise and terror 
at the sudden conflagration. The furious onset Their di»^ 
of the Sicilians made a dreadful havoc among ^ ®^ 
the astonished Barbarians, who recovering, how- 
ever, their faculties, began to defend themselves 
with vigour ; when the melancholy tidings, that 
their ships were ^1 burnt, and theiir general 
slain, drove them to despair and flight. Gelon 
commanded his troops not to give quarter to an 
^aemy, who, though defeated, stUl seemed for* 
midable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thousand perished in the 
battle, and the pursuit The remainder seized 
an eminence, whens they could not long maintain 
tliemselves, for want of water and provisions. In 
the language of an ancient historian, all Africa 
seemed to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon dis- 
tributed the prisoners among the Sicilian cities, 
in proportion to the contingents of troops which 
they had respectively raised for this memorable 
sjervice. The greater part falling to the share 
of Syracuse and Agrigentum, were -employed in 
beautifjdng and enlarging those capitals ^^ whose 
magnificent monuments, still conspicuous in their 
ruins, axe supposed, with great probability, to 
be prodtrttions of Carthaginian labour. 

The melancholy tidings affected Carthage Treaty of 
with jCoBsternation and despair. The inhabitants ^^ ^ 

73 Cicero, Orat. tv. in Verrem. 
D 4 
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c H A P. of that city, ever shamefully depressed by bad 
>. 3^;^ J fortune, in proportion as they were immoderately 
Ion and elated by the deceitful gifts of prosperity, 
th^lans. dreaded every moment to behold the victorious 
enemy in their harbour. To ward oft* this ca- 
lamity, their ambassadors were sent to crave a 
suspension of hostilities on any terms the vic- 
torious Greeks might think proper to impose. 
Gelon received them with such moderation as 
marked the superiority of his character, and told 
them, that he would desist from every purpose 
of revenge^ on condition that the Carthaginians 
paid two Ihousand talents of silver, to be dis- 
tributed among the cities of Sicily, which had 
incurred ti'ouble and expence by the war ; that 
they henceforth abstained from the abominable 
practice of insulting the gods by human victims ; 
that they erected two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in Syracuse, to preserve the memory of 
the war, and the articles of the peace. ^* 
oiymp. This honourable treaty was a prelude to that 

A*C 449 ^^^ more famous, concluded thirty years after- 
wards between the Athenians and Persians: It 
marked a nation superior to its enemies not only 
in valour but in humanity, and conferred more 
true glory than could be acquired by the most 
splendid series of victories. It might be ex- 
pected, however, and seems much to have been 
desired, that a people so advantageously distin-* 
. ; guished as were the Greeks during that age in 
A^C.504. Qtrts' and arms;, a people who had repeUed, de- 

'<Diodor. Siqul. ibid. 
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feated, and disgraced the most populous and chap, 
powerful nations, and who were alike prompted, ^ J^\ , j 
by ambition and revenge, to the attainment of 
distant conquest, should have united their efforts 
against the enemies who still made war on them, 
and, advancing in a rapid career of victory, have 
diffused, along with their dominion, their man- 
ners, knowledge, and civility over the eastern 
world. But various events and causes, which 
we shall have occasion afterwards to explain, 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Gra&cia 
from the interests of the mother-country, as well 
as to disunite the two most powerful republics 
of that country by intestine discord. 

While the fortune of Athens raised her to such 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the Kings of Syracuse and Agrigentum 
contented themselves with the humbler glory of 
embellishing their capitals with barbaric spoils, 
and producing those wonders of art, which, in 
the time of Cicero and Verres, were esteemed 
among the most precious monuments of antiqui- 
ty. ^? The golden medals of Gelon, still pre- 
ser\'ed and of the highest beauty ^^ justify the 
glowing expressions of the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too soon Decay of 
cause to lament their insurrection against their q^^ 
magistrates, and their dereliction of the discipline and de-* 
of Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated oTtbe^- 
superior numbers, who had furnished so many vie- ^'^^s^ 
tors in the Olympic contest, and whose country 

75 Cicero in Verrem, passim. 

** Mem. de Trevoux, Tan. 1727, p. 1449* 
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CHAP, was distinguished by the epithet of healthy, on 
a supposition that the vigorous bodies of its in- 
habitants proceeded from an effect of the cli- 
mate, were now totally routed and put to flight 
at the river Sagra, with an army of an hundred 
and thirty thousand men, by the Locrians and 
Rhegians^ whose forces were far less numerous.. 
The other Greek cities of Italy, which are said 
to have imitated the fatal example of Crotona„ 
were harassed by wars against each other, or 
against their barbarous neighbours. In conse- 
quence of these misfortunes, the Pythagoreans 
again recovered their credit j and about sixty 
years after the death of the great founder of 
their order, Zaleucus and Charondas, the first in 
Locri, the second in Tharium, endeavoured to 
revive the Pythagorean iastitutions, which, per- 
haps, were too perfect fw the condition of the 
times. IJQ less than forty years a new persecutton 
entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, and 
C0aa|)leted, acoording to Polybius, the confusion 
and misery <if that once happy country* ^ 

77 Polybius, i. 203u 
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CHAR XII. 



Glory of Athens. — Military Success of the Confederates. 

— Athens rebuilt and fortified. — Extent of its ffalb 
and Harbours* — The Confederates take Byzantium. — 
Conspiracy (fPausania^. — Banishment of Themistocles. 

— Virtue of Aristides. — Cimon assumes the Command. 
— His illustrious Merits and Success. — Bevolt of Egypt. 

— War in Cyprus. — Peace with Persia. — Domestic 
Transactions of Greece. — The Athenian Greatness. — 
Enry of Sparta^ Thebes^ and Argos. — Earthquake in 
Sparta. — tteoolt of the Helots. — War between the 
Elians and Pisans. — T%e Temple and Statue qfOlym" 
plan Jupiter. -^^ Dissensions in ArgoHs. ^~ Beoolt m 
B^eotia. * — Truce of Thirty Ye4frs. — Character ffPe* 
rides. ^^Sulyection of the Athenian Allies and Colonies* 
-^Spirit of the Athenian Government. 



From the battles of Mycale and Plataea, to the chap. 
memorable war of Peloponnesus, elapsed half a y?"' 
century, the most illustrious in the Grecian an- The j 



nals. A single republic, one of sixteen states, ^^ l^^^ 
whose united possessions hardly equalled the — *^i* 
extent of Scotland, and whose particular territory 
is scarcely visible in a map of the world, carried 
on an offensive war against the Persian empire, 
and, though surrounded by jealous allies or ojperi 

7 
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CHAP, enemies, prosecuted this extraordinary enterprise 
V , ™; i with unexampled success; at length, . granting 
stich conditions of peace as the pride of victory 
may dictate, and the weight of accumulated dis- 
in arms; astcrs condesccud to solicit or accept. In that 
narrow space of time the same republic erected, 
on the feeble basis of her scanty population and 
diminutive territory, a mighty mass of empire ; 
established and confirmed her authority over the 
extent of a thousand miles of the Asiatic coast, 
from Cyprus to the Thracian Bosphorus ; took 
possession of forty intermediate islands *, to- 
gether with the important straits which join the 
Euxine and the JEgedsxi j conquered and colo- 
nised the winding shores of Macedon and Thrace ; 
commanded the coast of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Chersonesus Taurica, or Crim Tartary ; 
and, ovei*awing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terrors of her &eet\ protected against 
/Aeir injustice and violence, but at the same time 
converted to the purposes of her own ambition 
and interest, the numerous but scattered colo- 
nies which Miletus, and other Greek cities of 
Asia, had at various times established in those 
remote regions. * Our wonder will be justly in- 
creased, if we consider that Athens obtained 
those immortal trophies, not over ignorant sa- 
vages or effeminate slaves, but over ; men who 



* SeTend of these islands had been formerly conquered bj Athenian 
commanders, particularly Miltiades, as we have related above; hue 
having rebelled against the severe government of Athens, they were 
finally subdued by Pericles. 

' Plut. in Pericle. * ^ Strabo, Geograph. passim.. 
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had the same language and laws, the same blood chap. 
and lineage, the same arts and arms, in short, y ^^^' , 
every thing common with the victors but their 
audacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians in arts; 
that, during this rapid career of military arid 
naval triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous 
enthusiasm, the arts which adorn alike war and 
peace, and improved those decorations of polished 
life into such perfection as few nations have 
attempted to imitate, and none aspired to sur- 
pass. During the administration of a single man, 
more works of elegance and splendour, more mag- 
nificent temples, theatres, porticoes, and gymnasia 
were erected within the walls of Athens, than 
could be raised during many centuries in Rome, 
though mistress of the world, by the wealth and 
labour of tributary provinces.^ In the same 
period of time sculpture attained a sublimity, 
from which that noble art could never afterwards 
but descend and degenerate; and a republic 
hitherto inferior in works of invention and genius 
to several of her neighbours, and even of her own 
colonies, produced, in the. single life-time of 
Pericles, those inestimable models of poetry, ek)- n 
quence, and philosophy S which, in every suc- 
ceeding age, the enlighten'ed portion of mankind 
hath invariably regarded as the best standards, 

* Plutarch, in Pericle. 

5 Pericles may be considered as the contemporary of Socrates, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Thucydides, &c. since, although he died before 
them of the plague, these and other great men flourished during his 
administration. 
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CHAP, not merely of composition and style, but of taste 
^^^: , and reason. The name of Greek seemed thence- 
forth to be lost In that of Athenian ; Athenian 
writers are our surest and almost only guides in 
relating the subsequent transactions of the whole 
nation ^ ; and from them we learn what is yet the 
most extraordinary circumstance respecting the 
Athenian empire, that it bad been built on such 
stable foundations, and reared with such art and 
skill, as might have long defied the hostile jea- 
lousy of Greece and Peirsia, confederate in arms 
and resentment, if various causes, which human 
prudence could neither foresee nor prevent, liad 
not shaken its firmness and precipitated its 
downfall.^ 

Such is the subject which I have undertaken 
to treat in this and the two following Chapters ; 
a subject worthy to animate the diligence, and 
^all forth the vigour of an historian : but, if he 
truly deserves . that respected name, he will 
remember that it is less his duty to amuse the 
fancy by general description, than to explain, 
with precision and perspicuity, the various trans- 
actions of this interesting and splendid theme ; 
to give the reader a full and distinct view of the 
complicated matter which it involves j and to 
remove every adventitious circumstance that 
might distract or dazzle the attention, as astro- 
nomers, in viewing the sun, are careful to ward off 
its surrounding splendour. 

* I mean Thucydides and Xenophon, together with the Athenian 
orators, philo^sophers, and poets. 
7 Thucyd. I. yii. & yiii. passim. 
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The military success of the Athenians® (which chap. 
naturally forms the first branch of the subject, y ™^, 
because it not only supplied the materials of Military 
future improvements, but awakened that energy of aS re- 
requisite to cultivate and complete them) includes P"****<^- 
three separate actions which were carried on at 
the same time, and conspired to the same end, 
yet cannot be related in one* perpetual narrative, 
without ^ occasioning some confusion of ideas, 
alike destructive of the pleasure and of the use 
of history. While we endeavour to keep each 
series of events unbroken and distinct, we must 
be careful to point out its influence on the simul- 
taneous or succeeding transactions of the times, 
that our relation may be at once satisfactory and 
faithful. In such a delineation, the trophies of Division of 
the Persian war justly claim the first and most f^® ""'^ 
conspicuous place ; the hostile animosity of rival 
states, which continually envied and opposed, but 
for reasons that will be fully explained, could 
neither prevent nor retard the growing superiority 
of Athens, shall occupy the middle of the picture; 
and we shall throw into the back-ground the sue- 
cessive usurpations of that fortunate republic over 
her allies, colonies, and neighbours. 

The common fears which, notwithstanding in- 



* The chief materials for this portion of history consist in the first 
and second books of Thucydides ; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio- 
donis Siculus; Plutarch's lives of Themistocles^ Aristides, Cimon, 
Pericles ; Pausanias's Description of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 
History: scattered facts are supplied by other. ancient writers, whose 
work^ will be carefully cited. 
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CHAP, numerable sources of animosity, had formed, and 
V , ^\ -J hitherto upheld, a partial confederacy of the 
The Athe- Greeks, were removed by the decisive victories 
Sestos. of Plataea and Mycale, After these memorable 
Ux"2. events, it was the first care of the Athenians to 
A. c. 479. bring home their wives, children, and most 
valuable effects from the isles of -<Egina and 
Salamis. In the latter island they celebrated 
their good fortune by a national solemnity. 
The sublime Sophocles joined in the chorus of 
boys, which danced, in exultation, around the 
Barbarian spoils^; the valour of his predecessor, 
iEschylus, had contributed to the victories by 
which they were obtained; and his rival, the 
tender Euripides, was born in the isle of Salamis ^% 
on that important day, which proved alike 
glorious to Greece, and fatal to Persia. But an 
attention to domestic concerns prevented not the 
Athenians from pushing the war with vigour, 
though deserted by the Spartans and other Pelo- 
ponnesians, who sailed home before winter. The 
Asiatic colonies, animated by the recent recovery 
of freedom, seconded the Athenian ardour ; and 
the confederates, having successfully infested the 
territories of the Great .King, besieged and took 
the rich city of Sestos in the Chersonesus of 
Thrace, the only place of strength which adhered 
to the Persian interest in that fertile penin- 
sula. " 



« Athenaus,- 1. i. »• Vitae Euripid. 

" Herodot. I. ix. c. cvi. Diodor. 1. xi c. xxxvii. 
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louring the two following years the war Ian- c H A P. 
guisTied abroad, while the symptoms of jealousy ^ ^^^I^ j 
and discord, which had already appeared in the Athens 
separation of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, fortified" 
broke out with more \irulence at home. The piy™P- 
Athenians began the laborious task of re-building a. c. 478. 
their ruined city, which the Persian spoils might * ^^^' 
contribute to enrich with imcommon magnifi* 
cence, and which an acquaintance gained in the 
course of the war with the graceful forms of Ionic 
and Doric architecture, might enable them to 
adorri with more beauty and elegance than had 
yet been displayed in Europe. But the weighty 
advice of Themistocles prevailed on them to sus- 
pend this noble undertaking, and engaged them, 
instead of decorating their capital with temples, 
theatres, and gymnasia, to fortify it by waUs of 
such strength and solidity as might thenceforth 
bid defiance to every enemy, whether foreign or 
domestic. In an age when the art of attack was 
so rude and imperfect, that the smallest fortress 
formed an object of importance, such a design, 
could not fail of exciting jealousy in the heigh-* 
boitring republics. The measure was scarcely jealousy 
determined when an embassy arrived from Sparta, ^^ ^p^^> 
remonstrating against a design peculiarly dan- 
gerous and alarming to those who owed their 
safety to the weakness of their cities. "If the 
Greeks,*' it was said, " had possessed any town 
of impregnable strength, they must have, found 
it impossible to expel the Barbarians ffoni thieir^ 
country. The Athenians therefore, who had 
hitherto so generously maintained the cause of. 

YOL. II. E 
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C HA P. the confederacy, ought xiot only to desist from 
V ^1^; J raising walls and fortifications, but even to in- 
terrupt a similar design in any republic beyond 
the isthmus; the Peloponnesus was alone suf- 
ficient to afibrd, in time of danger, a secure re- 
fuge to the whole Grecian name, 
discovered Themistoclcs easily unveiled the suspicion and 
^'yThe- hatred concealed under this specious mask of 

miBtocles; ^ 

public utihty, and encouraged his countrymen 
to elude the Spartan artifice by similar address. 
The senate of the five hundred, who gave au- 
dience to foreign ambassadors, declared that 
Athens would adopt no measure inconsistent 
with the public interest, and promised speedily 
to send an embassy, in their turn, which should 
remove all groundless apprehensions entertained 
on that subject. The Lacedaemonians having 
returned with this temporising answer, Themis- 
tocles was immediately dispatched to Sparta, and 
expected, as he had previously concerted mat^ 
ters with his countiymen '^ to be followed, at a 
proper time, by Aristides, the most respected 
character of his age ; and by Lisicles, a,n able 
orator in the senate and assembly. Meanwhile 
the Athenian walls arose with unexampled cele*^ 
rity. , Not only slaves, professed artificers, and 
the poorer classes of citizens, but magistrates of 
the first rank, the venerable fathers of the repub- 
lic, wrought with their own hands, and with un- 
ceasing industry. The feeble efforts of women 
and children contributed to the useful labour. The 

" Idem ibid. & in Therarst. Lysias Drat. Fiineb. & cont. Aleib, 
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inost superstitious of men neglected their accus- c h A i^ 
tQmed splemnities, and no longer acknowledged v ^ l ^ ^-^ 
th^ distinctiw of days Of seasons : nor didieve^ 
the silent tranquillity of ni^ht abate tte wdour 
of their diligence. The fuins of their city huppily 
supplied them with a rich variety of material i 
no edifice wa^ spared, public or private, sacr^ 
or profane^ tb^. rude sculpture of ancieAl: 
tenaples, even the mutilated tombs of their anr 
cestors^ wer^ec^founded in the common mass : 
Mid^ Sit the distance of near a century,, the singu- 
lar appearaace of the wail, composed of atones 
rough and unpolished, of various:Colours and un^ 
^qual size, attested the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been constructed* ^^ 

Themistocles had hitherto, under various pre- and its 
tences, avoided declaring his commission before ^j^j ^^^ 
the Spartan senate. When urged to this me^- his ad- 
sure by some ot the magistrates who began t^ ^^^ 
su^eet his silence, he still <aUeged the absenoe 
of his colleagues as a sufficient reason /(m: delay;. 
Bjot a compaay of travellers, who had recently 
Kisilied Athens, gave inteUigence of the e^jbraor^ 
binary works carrying on in that city. This in* 
f(H*mation, and the i^esentment of the Spartao/s 
whieh it ocqasfoned, must have disconcerted ,^a 
9»an who possessed less cool boldnes$ than the 
Qpatmandex at Salanais and Artemisiumw Bi\^ 
liij^mstocies^ with the address ciongemal t0 
hiSi character, asserted, that it was Mnw<>xth^ 
the giaviity ;of ;Sparta to iegard the^vafwe ru* 

*3 Thucrdid. 1. i. c. htxi(ix. & seq. 
E 2 
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CHAP, mours of obscure men ; and that, before lightly 
suspecting the approved fidelity of their allies, 
she ought to bestow some pains in discovering 
the truth. This declaration was enforced, it is 
said, by seasonable bribes to the most popular of 
the Ephori; so that the Spartans, deluded or 
coiTupted, agreed to dispatch a second embassy to 
Athens, Consisting of some of their most respect- 
able citizens. These men had no sooner s^rrived 
at their destination, than they were taken into 
custody, as pledges for the safe return of The- 
mistocles and his colleagues, who by this time 
had brought him the welcome news, that the 
walls were completed. The Atlienian ambassa- 
dors were now prepared to throw ofi^ the mask. 
They appeared in the Lacedsemonian assembly ; 
and Themistocles, speaking for the rest, declared, 
that his countrymen needed not to learn from 
their confederates, what measures were honour- 
able to themselves, and beneficial to the com- 
mon cause ; that, by his advice, they had firmly 
defended their city against the assaults of open 
enemies and jealous friends ; and that, if Sparta 
entertained any resentment of this measure, 
which was evidently not less conducive to the 
public interest, than, perhaps, displeasing to pri- 
vate ambition, her anger would be equally unjust 
and impotent, since tier own citizens must re- 
main as hostages at Athens till his colleagues 
and himself should be restored in safety to their 
country." Whatever secret indignation this 

»4 Plut. &c. ibid. 
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speech might excite, the Spartans thought pro- chap. 
per to disguise their animosity. They allowed v .^"' ^ * 
the ambassadors to return home ; but the con- 
duct of Themistocles laid the foundation of that 
relentless hatred with which he was persecuted 
by Sparta, whose intrigues engaged all Greece, 
not excepting. Athens herself, in the destruction 
of this iUustrious citizen. Yet his eminent ser- 
vices, before they were interrupted by this storm 
of persecution, aggravates the shame of his coun- 
try,, and displays more fully her signal ingra^ 
titude.^* 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themisto- 
was small, narrow, and inconvenient. To sup- th?H-*^^* 
ply its defects, Themistocles, even before the J*"^- 
Persian invasion, had recommended the Piraaus, ixxv!*4. 
a place five miles distant from the citadel, fur- ^' ^* ^^''* 
liished with three natural basins, which, if pro- 
perly fortified, might form afar more commodious 
atid secure station for the Athenian navy. The 
foundations were laid, and the walls began to 
rise, when the cruel ravages of the Barbarians 
interrupted the undertaking. . Having in the 
preceding year fortified the city, Themistocles 
thought the present a proper time to finish the 
new harboun^* . His address, his eloquence, and 
his bribes, were seasonably applied to divert the 
resentment of Sparta, who, though thenceforth * 
less jealous of the naval than military power of 
her; rival, threatened, on this occasion, to enter 

•sDiodor. Lxi, p. 437. 

*^ Thucydid. 1. i. c. xciil Plut. in Themist Diodor. xi. 49ti^ 
E 3 
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CHAP. Attica' with an ariried forcti. But the brtfol 

XII 

^ J ^ ,'_ i Athenian found misans to convince the Spartans 
and their allies^ tiiat the construction of a strong 
and capacious harbour was a matter essentially 
requisite to the common interest of the Grecian 
confederacy. The work, meantime, was carried 
on at Athens with much spirit and activity, and, 
in less than a twelvemonth, brought to such a 
prosperous conclusion as could scarcely be cre- 
dited, but on the testimony of a contemporary 
historian of the most approved diligence and 
fidelity.^^ The new walls were suflSciently broad 
to admit two carriages abreast ^ the stones com- 
posing them were of an immense size, strongly 
united by bars of iron, which were fastened by 
melted lead. The Piraeus soon grew into a 
town, containing many thousand inhabitants; 
It was joined to the city by walls begun by 
Cimon, but finished by Pericles, twenty y^WS 
after the harbour itself had been constmcted^ 

4C. 45^. The new buldings of Cimon dnd Pericles ate 
«rftefii mentioned in history undei* the name of 
the Long Walls. They extended fbrty Stadia 
on either side y and when added to the cifcilbK 
ference of the ancient city (about sixty stadia), 
give us for the whole circuit of the Athenian 
fortifications an extent of nearly eighteen Eng-. 
' Hsh miles*^^ 

The war The altercations and animosities excited by 
J^^„_ such undertaking® among the confederates at 

*' Thucydid. ubi supra. 

i« Pausaoias, p. 30, & 5eq> Straboi p ^91,. Sc seq^ Plat, i* 
C^moiK. 
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home, prevented not their united arms from chap. 
assaulting the dominions of the great King. ^ ^ > >^ 
Thirty Athenian, and fifty Peloponnesian ships, tinued by 
had been employed to expel the Persian gar- federates; 
risons from the sea-ports which they still oc- 
cupied in the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the 
^gaean isles. The European fleet, being sea- 
sonably joined by various squadrons from the 
Greek cities of Asia, scoured the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, and delivered from op- 
pression the long enslaved island of Cyprus. 
Their next operation must have been at a con- who take 
siderable distance of time, since they had to re- ^J^"" 
turn near two hundred leagues westward, and oiymp. 1. 
then to proceed almost as far towards the north, a. c. 476. 
and the Bosphorus of Thrace. At the entrance 
of this celebrated canal, which joins the Euxine 
and Propontis, the city of Byzantium, destined 
in future ages to become the seat of empire, . 
and long to remain the chief emporium of 
Europe arid of Asia, had been first founded by 
a feeble colony of Megareans, which had gra- 
dually become populous, flourishing, and inde- 
pendent, but which M^as actually commanded 
and insulted by armed Barbarians. It is not 
probable that Xerxes, or his niinisters, per- 
ceived the peculiar security of Byzantium, situ- 
ate between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
f wo straits, which it might occasionally shut to an 
hostile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce^ 
But had they been sensible of this advantage^, 
the misfortunes, hitherto attending all their- 
maritime enterprises, Ttiust have rendered it im.- 

E 4i 
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CHAP, possible to encourage their seamen to resist a 
^ ^' J victorious enemy. They discovered, however, 
more than their usual vigour, in defending by 
land, a place which they regarded as the centre 
of very valuable possessions* The adjacent 
coast of Thrace forms a striking contrast with 
the inland parts of that country. Instead of 
bleak heaths and snowy mountains, which de- 
form the inhospitable regions of Hsemus and 
Rhodope, the maritime provinces produce in 
abundance, vines, olives, the most necessary 
grains, and the most delicious fruits. The cli- 
mate vies with the delightfid softness of the 
Asiatic plains i and the soil had been long culti- 
vated by Greek colonies^ who had widely ex- 
tended themselves on both sides of Byzantium. 
The Barbarians strengthened the garrison of the 
place, which was well supplied with provisions^ 
and commanded by Persians of the first dis- 
tinction, among whom were several kinsmen of 
the great King. The siege was obstinate, but 
the events of it are not described in history. It 
is only known, that the walls were stormed, and 
that an immense booty, together with many 
Persian princes and nobles, fell into the hands 
of the victors..^^ 
The con- Here ends the glory of Pausanias, who stilf 
M>iracy of^ Commanded the forces of the confederacy ; a 
' man whose fame would rival the most illustrious 
names of antiquity^ had he fallen in the siege of 
Byzantium. The rich spoils of Plataea, of which 
the tenth was allotted to him as general, raised 

. *sPlut. in Arutid. Tbucj^lid. 1. L 95». et seq. Diodor. l.xL 
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him above the equality required. by the repub- CHAR 
lican institutions of his. country. His jecent con- v _„ ^ l^, * 
quest still farther augmented his wealth and 
inflamed his ambition : a continual flow of pro- 
sperity, which is apt 1^0 stagger the best regulated 
mind s, overset the towering pride of Pausanias. As 
he conceived himself too great to remain a subject, 
he was willing to become a sovereign, through 
the assistance of Xerxes, the inveterate enemy of 
his country. To this prince he made application, 
by means of Gongylus the Eretrian, a fit instru- 
ment for any kind of villainy. . To such an asso- 
ciate Pausanias had entrusted the noble Persians 
taken in Byzantium. This man escaped with 
his prisoners across the Bosphorus, and conveyed 
a letter to the great King, in which the Spartan 
general having mentioned, as an indubitable proof 
of his sincerity; the restoring his captive kinsmen, 
proposed to enter into strict amity with Xerxes, 
to take his daughter in marriage, to second his 
efforts in conquering Greece, and to hold that 
country as a dependent province of the Persian 
empire. The Persian is said to have highly re-» 
lished these proposals, the subjugation of Greece 
being the great object of his reign. It is certain 
that he speedily sent Artabazus, a nobleman of 
confidence, to confer and co-operate with the 
traitor. 

But Pausanias himself acted with the precipi- ill cpn- 
tancy and inconsistency of a man, who had either 
been deluded into treason by bad advice, or to- 
tally intoxicated by the dangerous vapours of 
ambition that floated in his distempered brain. 
^Instead of dissembling his designs until they 
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were ripe for execution, he assumed at once the 
tone of a master and the manners of a tyrant. 
He became difficult of access to his colleaguesr 
in command ; disdained their advice in concert- 
ing measures which they were ordered to exe- 
cute ; he was surrounded by guards, chosen from 
the conquered Barbarians ; and he punished the 
slightest offence in the allied troops with a rigour 
hitherto unknown to the Grecian discipline. He 
still managed, indeed, the fierce spirits of the 
Spartans, but without any degree of prudence^ 
since the distinctions which he demanded for 
tkenij tended only to irritate and inflame their 
Confederates, who were not allowed to forage, 
to draw water, to cut down straw for their beds, 
until the countrymen of Pausanias had been pre- 
viously furnished with all these articles. 
The allies This intolerable insolence disgusted and pro- 
'^\h^^ ^b*- ^^^^^ *^^ army in general, but especially the 
oiymp. ' lonians, who lamented that they had been no 
JL^C.476. sooner delivered from the shackles of Persian 
despotism, than they were bent under the se- 
verer and more odious yoke of Sparta. By cotti- 
mon consent they repaired to the Athenian Aris- 
tides, and his colleague Cimon, the son of Mil- 
tiades, a youth of the fairest hopes, who had 
signalised his patriotism aiid valour in all th^ 
glorious scenes of the war. Their designs be- 
ing approved by these Athenian commanders, 
Uliades and Antjtgoras, respectively entrusted 
with the fleets of Samos and Chies, the bravfeSt 
of all the maritime allies, seized the first oppoi^- 
tunity to insult the galley of Pausanias : and 
when reproached and threatened by the Spartan; 
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they denit'efd him to thank Fortune^ who had chap. 
favoured him at Platted;, th^ meto€Mry of which ^^* 
victory alone saved him from the immediate 
prtihii^hment of his arrogatice arid cruelty. These 
words speedily re-echoed through the whole fleets 
and served, as soon as they were heard, for the 
signal of general revolt. The different squad- andsubmic 
rons of Asia and the Hellespont sailed from theii^ Athenian*, 
itation^, joined the ships of Uliades arid Anta-* 
g^ras, loudly declared against the insolent aitt* 
bition of Pausanias, abjured the proud tyranny 
of Sparta, and for ever ranged themselves under 
the victorious colours of Athens, whose generoUtfe 
magnanimity seemed best fitted to command the 
willing obedience of freemen. * ' ' ' 

This Involution had immediate atid iihportatii pauMnias 
feflfects, which ^e shalll proceed to explaih, wheti [hrspar-^ 
wef have punished and dismissed the unworthy tans. 
PSkusanias. Apprised of his malversation and u^.^2. 
treachery, the Spartan senate recalled him, td ^' ^* ^'^^' 
stand trial for his lifei But his immense wealth 
enabling him to corrupt the integrity of hii 
judges, he escaped without farther punishment 
than degradation from his Office, and p&yitg a 
Hfeavy fine. In his stead, the Spartans l^ubafti 
ttited not otte aditiiral, but several captain*, with 
(Bvided authority, thereby to remove the odiuM 
atid resentriient which the insolence of imliBfiitfed 
cttmmand had e^tcited ihiong their cdnfederat^s. 
Paustemias, though divested of his piiblld charats Rctumito 
tfer, having accdinpanied these officers tb #1* <^««"*» 
Hfelkspbiit, In a vessel fitted out at his private 

^* Nepos in. Paiisan. Plutarcb. in Ariitid. 
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CHAP. eji[pence, began to display more arrogance than 
^ • ever. He disdained not only the manners and 
behaviour, but the dress and appearance of a 
Greek ; carried on, almost openly, his treache- 
rous correspondence with Artabazus ; increased 
the number of his Barbarian guards an^ attend- 
ants ; trampled with contempt on the most re- 
vered institutions of his country ; and displayed 
. that provoking pomp of power, and that offensive 
ostentation of vice, which disgraced the profli- 
gate lives of the Persian satraps. ^^ 
recalled by When the Spartan magistrates received a iull 
tai6-^^' account of his pride and folly, they were appre- 
hensive lest he might refuse to return home on 
an ordinary summons, and therefore employed 
the form of the syctale, a form reserved for the 
most solemn occasions. The scytale (for opinion 
. can give importance to any thing) was only a 
narrow scroll of parchment, which had been roll- 
ed on a piece of wood, and then stamped with the 
decree of the republic. Every Spartan invested 
with authority at home or abroad^ possessed a 
tally exactly corresponding to the rod on which 
the parchment had been first rolled. By apply, 
ing his tally, the words of the scytale necessarily 
arranged themselves in their original form, and 
attested the authentic command of the magis- 
trate. As tutor to the infant King of Sparta, 
Fausanias had been furnished with an instrument 
of this kind ; and such is the effect of legal for- 
mality, that a man who would probably have 
despised the injunction of a simple letter, re- 

»» Thucydid. i. 95. & 128. 
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turned without delay to a country which he had chap; 
betrayed, when his recall was accompanied with . ^'^ 
this frivolous, but respected ceremony. 

The external professions, and hypocritical pe- and pu- 
dantry of Spartan virtue, were most shamefully °" 
detected and exposed in the whole affair of Pau- 
isanias. Though convicted of the most odious 
tyranny, .extortion, and profligacy, he was still 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of personal freedom j 
to correspond by frequent messages with his ac- 
complice Artabazus ; and, at length, to tamper 
with, the Helots and Messenians, those oppressed 
slaves, who were ever ready to rebel against im- 
perious, and cruel masters. But as it exceeded 
even the opulence and effrontery of Pausanias, 
to corrupt and infliience the whole republic, 
those who had either escaped the general conta- 
gion of venality, or who were offended at ntsyt 
sharing his bribes, accused him, a third time, of 
treason to Greece, in consequence of an event 
which enabled. them in the. fullest manner to 
make good the charge. An unhappy youth, who 
lived^with Pausanias as the wretched instriiment 
of his pleasure, was destined by that monster to 
become the victim of his ambition. He was 
charged with a letter from his master to Aftaba^ 
zus, in which, after explaining the actual state 
of his affairs, Pausanias hinted to him, as had 
been his usual practice, to destroy the bearer. 
The suspicious youth, who had observed that 
none of those sent on such errands ever ;-etumed . 
to their countty, broke open the letter, and read 
his own fate. Fired with resentment, he instantly 
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CHAP, carried the writing to the enemies of Paiesanias^ 
V ™; . who prudently advised the messenger to tak$ 
refuge in the temple of Neptune» expecting that 
his master would soon fdlow him. Meanwhile 
they practised a concealment in the wall of the 
temple, and having acquainted the Ephori^ and 
other chief magistrates, with their contrivance 
for convicting the traitor by his own words, they 
qbtained a deputation to accompany theai> to 
riemain concealed with them in the temple, and 
to overhear the mutual reproaches between f!aur 
saaias and his messenger. Yet the sup^^stition 
of the Spartans permitted them not to seize the 
criminal in that sacred edifice. He was aUowed , 
to retire in safety ; and when the senate .had at 
length determined to lay hold of him»i he .was 
privately admonished of his danger by some mem*- 
bers of that venal assembly. Upon this intelli- - 
gence^ he took refuge in thet^nple of .Minecsot, 
from which it >b^iig unlawful to drag ohim> ^that 
asylum was surrounded by ^ards^ all necaev- 
saries were defied . the pri«»i^, m^ M ^tbiWi 

perished hy hunger.^ i ,/ . 

Aristides The late punishm^it of this detertaWe traitor 
wl^the^ coidd not repair the Eoin^s.i^ecjfes ^^f Iji^. igiiftf 
fiqances of conduct and vjlhuiyi ^Hsk o^y>th^ lopqiao^^ %h9 
Jerates"/*^ had first Iw^imtjie rerolfe bi*t ihp foreign Qgw* 
oiymp. federates in general, loudly Hfjected <fce pnetes>^ 
A. c. 475. sions of Dorcis and other .o^ptai^s jwhom. the 
Spartans appointed to coipinand them. A^¥ 
oemmimities. of .Pdoponnes«is .^iU J^OM»^d t^ft 

•^Tt'hucyd. 1. L c. cxxyiii. & i«q. Diodor. t xi. c. xliv. & Nepoa 
ii^Pausan. 
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!p£U3edasmonian standard ; but the islanders and chap. 
Asiatics unanimously sq>plied to Ajristides, to v ^'^ j 
whose approved wisdom and virtue they not 
only entrusted the operations- of the combined 
armament, but voluntarily submitted their jnore 
particular concerns: and e;xperie^e soon justi* 
fied their prudent choice. • Pay w^ not yet in^ 
troduced into the Grecieui service, because th# 
character of soldier was /pot sepgratod from that 
gf citizen. It had been usual, however, to rais^ 
annually a certain proportion of supplies among 
the several confederates, in order to purcjiaae 
arms, to equip and victual the gallies, and to 
provide such engines of wsw i^ seeiued requiaitei 
in storming the fortified towns belo^igiD^ to the 
qommon enemy. ® By unaiotivQOUS sii^rage^ Ari- 
stides was appointed to new-model and apply this 
necessary tax, which had been imposed and exi? 
s^cted by the Spartans without sufficient atten'^ 
Hon jto the, respective faculties of the contribu/* 
taries. The honest Athenian executed this de-- 
Ucate office with no less judgment than equity. 
The whole annuJil imposition aiaounted to four Their 
hundred andsixty talents, about niaiety thousand ^^^P' 
pounds sterling ; which was proportioned with 
mch nice .accuracy, tiiat w> state found the 
smallest reason to complain of any unjust par-^ 
tiaiity*. . The common treasure was kept in the 
Q^dktral and sacred island of Delos; and, though 
entrusted to the personal discretion of the Athe-; 
qiada commander^, was soon conceived to lie at 
the disposition of his r^ublic. *^ 

^ Plut. in Aristid; p. S52: & seq. 

^ Ibid, p. 534, Thucjdijd. :1. i- c, j;cvi. Diodor. p. 44a 
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CHAP. While the merit of Aristides thus procured hig 
V ^^ / countrymen the management of the national trea- 
Meritand sure of Greece, Themistocles was equally suc- 
Son^f" c^sful in improving the internal resources of the 
Themif- state. By yielding more protection to strangers 
than they enjoyed in neighbouring cities, he 
augmented not only the popuiousness, but the 
wealth of Athens, as that description of men 
paid an annual contribution in return for their 
security. *^ This, together with other branches 
of the revenue, he employed in building annu- 
ally about sixty gallies, the addition of which to 
the Athenian navy abundantly compensated 
such losses as were sustained by the accidents 
of the sea in foreign parts. Notwithstanding 
the envy and malice of worthless demagogues, 
who infested the Athenian assembly and courts 
of justice, Themistocles was fast advancing to 
the attainment of the same authority at home, 
which Aristides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had conspired with 
Paiisanias to betray the public liberty. The 
known resentment of the Spartans against this 
extraordinary man, suflScieritly explains the rea- 
son why they, who were so dilatory in their 
proceedings against Pausanias himself, should 
be so eager to bring to punishment his supposed 
accomplice. But it is not easy to conceive, how 
the Athenians could admit such an accusation 
against a citizen, whose singular valour and con- 
duct had gained the decisive victojy at Salamis ; 
whose counsels and address . had fortified their 
city with impregnable strength ; whose foresight 

^^Lysiasadr.Phiioii. - 
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and activity had procured them a fleet which no c HAP. 
nation in the world could resist; and whose ^^^ 
abilities and patriotism had not only saved his 
country from the most formidable invasion re- 
corded in history, and which was principally 
directed against Athens, but amidst the terrors 
of this invasion, the treachery of false friends, 
and the violence of open enemies, had so emi- 
nently contributed to raise his republic to the 
first rank in the Grecian confederacy. Yet such^ 
on the one hand, was the effect of that envy 
which, in republics, always accompanies excel- 
lence J and such, on the other, the influence of 
Spartan bribery and intrigues, that Themistocles 
was banished by the ostracism, a punishment 
inflicted on men whose aspiring ambition seemed 
dangerous to freedom, which required not the 
proof of^ any particular delinquency, and which 
had effect only during a term of years. ^ 

It is probable, that the illustrious exile would His death 
have been recalled before the expiration of the r^iften*" 
appointed time j but the persecution of Sparta oiymp. 
allowed not his countrymen, leisure to repent of ITc. 4t^ 
their severity. Havifig punished Pausanias, they 
acquainted the Athenians, " That from the pa- 
pers of this notorious traitor, complete evidence 
appeared of the guilt of Themistocles ; that it 
was not sufficient,, therefore, to have expelled 
him for a few years from Athens, by an indul- 
gent decree, which the assembly might revoke 
at pleasure j that crimes against the general con- 

*« Diodor. p. 445. 5c leq. Plut. ibid. 
VOL. II. F 
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federacy of Greece ought to be judged by the 
Amphictyonic council, and punished by death, 
or perpetual banishment." The Athenians shame- 
fully complied with this demand. It appeared, 
indeed, that Themistocles had corresponded with 
Pausanias, and been privy to his designs ; J>ut 
he persisted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalship and enmity subsist- 
ing between Sparta and Argos, had induced him 
to choose the latter as the place of his retreat. 
There he received the news of his condemnation ; 
after which, not thinking himself secure in any 
city of Peloponnesus, he sailed to Corey ra. But 
his enemies still continuing to persecute him, he 
fled to the opposite coast of Epirus, and sought 
refuge among the barbarous Molossians. Soon 
afterwards he escaped into Persia, where his 
wonderful versatility of genius, in acquiring the 
language and manners of that country, recom- 
imended him to the new King Artaxerxes, who 
had lately succeeded the unfortunate invader of 
oiymp. Greece. The suspicion of treason throws a dark 
shade on the eminent lustre of his abilities ; nor 
does the disinterestedness of his private character 
tend to remove the imputation. Though he 
carried with him to Persia his most valuable ef- 
fects, yet the estimate of the property which he 
left behind in Athens, amounted to an hundred 
lalents (above twenty thousand pounds sterling), 
an immense sum, when estimated by the value 
of money in that age. The whole was confis- 
cated to the exchequer ; and the eagerness of the 
populace to seize thiis rich booty, serves to ex- 
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plain the alacrity with which all parties cotacurred c H a p; 
in his destruction, A report prevailed in Greece, . J^^^ , ^ 
that Themistocles could never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had deter- 
mined to revenge at the head of a powerful array, 
raised by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the un- 
exampled success of Cimon on the Asiatic coast, 
he despaired of being able to accomplish hi? 
design ; and in a melancholy hour, ended his life 
by poison at the age of sixty-five, in Magnesia, 
a town of Lydia, which had been bestowed on^ 
him by the liberality of the Persian monarch. ^^ 

It is worthy of observation, that the three great Death of 
commanders who had resisted and disgraced the o^^p^* 
arms of Xerxes, quitted the scene almost at the ^*^"' *• 
same time. While Pausanias and Themistocle$ 
suffered the punishment of their real or pretended ■ 

crimes, Aristides died of old age, universally re- ! 

gretted by the affectionate admiration of his 
country. He, who had long managed the c<)m- His ch». 
mon treasury of Greece, left not a sufficient sum ^^^ ^' 
to defray the expence of his funeral. His son 
Lysimachus received a present of three hundred 
pounds from the public, to enable him to pursiue 
and finish his education. His daughters were 
maintained and portioned at the expence of the 
treasury. This honourable poverty well corre- 
sponded with the manly elevation of his character, 
whose pure and unsullied splendour, in the opi- 
nion of a good judge of merit ^, far eclipses the 

*7 Plut. & Nepos in Therai«t. Diodor. 1. xi. c. Irv — Hx. Thucyd. 
i. 135. & seq. 
*• Plato apud Plutarch, in Aristid. 
F 2 
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CHAP, doubtful fame of his dazzling, but unfortunate 
vj^ rival. 

Elevation By the death of Aristides, the conduct of the 
to the Persian war devolved on his colleague, Cimon, 
command, ^jj^ united the integrity of that great man to the 
valour of Miltiades and the decisive boldness of 
Themistocles. But as he felt an ambition for 
eminence which disdains bare imitation, he not 
only reflected the most distinguished excellencies 
of his predecessors, but improved and adorned 
them by an elegant liberality of manners, an in* 
dulgent humanity, and candid condescension; 
virtues which long secured him the affections 
of his fellow-citizens, while his military talents 
and authority, always directed by moderation 
and justice, maintained an absolute ascendant 
Heredueet over the allies of the republic. His first oper- 
Thrac"'^^ ations were employed against the coast of Thrace, 
Oiymp. which the taking of Byzantium seemed to render 
A.C. 471. an easy conquest. The only places in that coun- 
try fitted to make an obstinate resistance were the 
towns of Eion and Amphipolis, both situate on 
the river Strymon ; the former near its junction 
with the Strymonic gulph ; the latter more re- 
mote from the shore, but entirely surrounded by 
an arm of the gulph, and the principal branches 
of that copious river. Amphipolis, however, was 
taken, and planted by a numerous colony of 
Athenians. But Eion still opposed a vigorous 
resistance ; Boges, the Persian governor, having 
determined rather to perish than surrender. 
After long baffling the efibrts of the besiegers, 
by such persevering courage and activity as none 
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of his countrymen had displayed in the course: of chap. 
the war, this fierce Barbarian was at length not v^«^Jw 
tamed, but exasperated by hunger. His com- 
panions and attendants, equally desperate with 
their leader, followed his intrepid example ; and 
mounting the ramparts with one accord, threw 
into the middle stream of the Strymon, their gold, 
sUver, and other precious effects. After thus at- 
testing their implacable hatred to the assailants, 
they calmly descended, lighted a funeral pile, 
butchered their wives and children,^ and again 
mounting the walls, precipitated themselves with 
fury into the thickest of the flames, ® 

With this signal act of despair ended the Per- Pursues 
sian dominion over the coast of Europe, which [ntVAsS^ 
finally submitted to the victorious arms of Cimoa j oiymp. 
a general, who knew alike how to conquer, and a.^c?47o. 
how to use the victory. The Athenians were 
eager to prolong the authority of a man, who 
seemed ambitious to acquire wealth by valour, 
only that by wealth he might purchase the pub- 
lic esteem; and whose affable kindness, and 
winning liberality, continually increased his fame 
and . his influence both at home and abroad. 
The reinforcements with which he was speedily 
furnished by the republic, enabled him to pursue 
the enemy into Asia, without allowing them time 
to breathe, or recover strength, after their re- 
peated defeats. The intermediate islands ambi- 
tiously courted his protection and friendships 
and their feeble aid, together with the more 
powerful assistance of the Ionian coast, speedily 

' •» Plut. in Cimon. Diodor. 1. xu 
F 3 
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C-ri A Pr increased his fleet to the number of three hun- 
,J^ dred saU. 

His rapid With this formidable armament he stretched 
errand towards the coast of Caria, where his approach 
i^ycia- served for the signal of liberty to the numerous 
Greek cities in that rich province. Seconded 
by the ardour of the natives, he successively be- 
sieged and reduced the walled towns and for- 
tresses, several of which were defended with 
powerful garrisons } and, in the course of a few 
months, totally expelled the Persians from all 
their strong-holds in Caria. The victorious 
armament then proceeded eastward to Lycia, and 
received the submission of that valuable coast. 
He takes The citizens of Phaselis alone, defended by strong 
walls, and a numerous garrison, refused to admit 
the Grecian fleet, or to betray their Persian master. 
Their resistance was the more formidable, be- 
cause their ancient connection with the Chians, 
who actually served under the colours of Cimon, 
enabled them to enter into a treacherous corre- 
spondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourse had been cut ofli the Chians still 
shot arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed 
intelligence into the place of all the measures 
adopted by the assailants. Wherever the attack 
was made, the townsmen and garrison were pre- 
pared to resist ; the besiegers were long baffled 
in all their attempts; but the perseverance of 
Cimon finally overcame the obstinacy of his 
enemies. Their vigorous resistance was not dis- 
tinguished by any memorable punishment ; the 
mediation of the Chians, who were justly esteemed 
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among the best sailors in the Athenian fleets easily c H A p« 
prevailing on the lenity of Cimon to grant them ^ ^' ^ 
a capitulation, on condition that they immediately 
piud ten talents, and augmented the Grecian 
armament by their whole naval strength. ^ 

The distracted state of Persia, the intrigues of Tbp P^- 
the court, the discord of the palace, and the civil pare Hr** 
waxs which raised to the throne of Xerxes his <*«^«°«« ' 
third son ArtaxeriLCS, distinguished by the epithet 
of Longimanus,. prevented that vast but unwieldy 
en^pire from making any vigorous effoit to resist 
the European invasion. But after Artaxerxes h^d 
at length crushed the unfortunate ambition of hl<j 
competitors, and acquired firm possession of th^ 
reins of government, which he continued to hold a.c, 47* 
for half a century^*, he naturally concerted pr<^fr ""***' 
measures to defend his remaining dominions in 
Asia Minor. Having re-established the ¥^v$im 
authority in th6 isle of Cyprus, be considered that . 

Famphylia, being the next province to I/yciiu 
would probably receive a speedy visit fropa the 
victorious Greeks. That he might meet them 
there with becoming vigour, he assembled a pow- 
erful army on the fertile banks of the Enrym«do». 
A fleet Ukewise, of four hundred sail, was eol- 
Jectedf chiefly from Cilicia and Phoenicia, and 
was commanded to rende^vow^ near the njoutfe 
of that river. 



» PJufc. & I>io<ior. ibid. 

3* Compare Tbucydid. 1. i. c. cxxxvii. and Usher ChroooL St^ 
ako Petav. de Doctrin. Tempi. 1. x. c. xxt. who endeavours to recon* 
die the chronolegical differences between Thucydides and Plutarch in. 
Th^mist. 
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The Greeks, conducted by the activity of Ci- 
mon, delayed not to undertake the enterprize 
which the pradence of Artaxerxes had foreseen. 
Their fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty 
^™P gallies, fell in with the Ptersian squadrons off the 
A. c. 470. coast of Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly con- 
fident in their superior numbers, did not decline 
the engagement, which was obstinate, fierce, and 
bloody. Many of their ships were sunk; an 
hundred were taken ; the rest fled in disorder 
towards the shore of Cyprus; but, being speedily 
pursued by a powerful detachment of the Grecian 
fleet, were abandoned, by the terror of their 
crews, to the victors ; and thus the mighty pre- 
parations, which the Great King had raised with 
such flattering hopes, strengthened in one day, 
with about three hundred sail, the hostile navy 
of Greece. *^ 
Cimon's The vigorous mind of Cimon, instead of being 
IwiducT^ intoxicated with this flow of prosperity, was less 
elevated with good fortune, than solicitous to im- 
prove it. The captured vessels contained above 
twenty thousand Persians. The soldiers en- 
camped on the Eurymedon were still ignorant of 
the sea-fight. These circumstances instantly 
suggested to the quick discernment of Cimon a 
stratagem for surprising the Persian camp, which 
was executed on the evening of the same glorious 
day with admirable success. The prisoners were 
stripped of their eastern attire ; the bravest of the 
Greeks condescended to assume the tiara and scy- 

3« Tlmcydid Plut. Diodor. ibid. 
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mitar, and thus disguised, embarked in the Per- chap. 
sian ships, and sailed up the river Eurymedon v _ ^ ; i 
with a favourable gale. The unsuspecting Bar- 
barians received them with open arms into their 
camp, as their long-expected companions. But 
the Greeks had no sooner been admitted within 
the gates, than on a given signal at once drawing 
their swords, they attacked, with the concert of 
disciplined valour, the defenceless security of 
their now astonisheil and trembling adversaries. ^ 
Before the Persians recovered from their surprise. Gains the 
Cimon had advanced to the tent of their general. ^^^^^^^ 
Consternation and despair seized this numerous Euryme- 
but unwarlike host. The few who were least 
overcome by the impressions of fear and amaze- 
ment, betook themselves to flight ; a panic terror 
suspended the powers of the rest ; they remained, 
and fell, unarmed and unresisting, by the hands 
of an unknown enemy. 

The rich spoils of the Barbarian camp re- The spoil, 
warded the enterprise and celerity of the Greeks, pioyed"' 
who, loaded with wealth and glory, returned 
home during winter, and piously dedicated to 
Apollo a tenth of the plunder acquired by these 
ever-memorable achievements.- A considerable 
portion of the remainder was employed (as men- 
tioned above) in strengthening the fortifications 
of Athens. Agreeably to the Grecian custom, 
the general wa» entitled to a valuable share. 
Cimon received it as a testimony of the public 
esteem, and expended it for the public use ; em- j 
bellishing Athens, his beloved birth-place, with 
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CHAP, shady walks, gardens, porticoes, schools of ex- 
V j^^; , V ereise, and othw works of general pleasure and 

utUity.^ 
TheAthe- After these decisive victories, the Greeks, 
secutethe headed by the Athenians, carried on the war 
o^mp. during twenty-one years, rather for plunder than 
ixxvii. 4. glory. The manifest superiority which they en- 
* joyed on all the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, might have rendered their maritime allies 
sufficiently secure. But the people of Athens, 
whose councils began about this time to be go- 
verned by the magnanimous ambition and pro- 
found policy of Pericles, had the address to per- 
suade their confederates that naval preparations 
and enterprises were still as necessary as ever, 
take mo- At length, however, most of those scattered 
ofVwps islands and sea-ports, which ranged under the 
from the colours of Athens, grew weary of perpetual hos- 
tilities, of which they shared the toil and the 
danger, while their lofty leaders alone reaped the 
advantage and the glory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace 
and the undisturbed comforts of domestic tran* 
quillity. The Athenians availed themselves (rf 
this disposition, to engage such states as appeared 
most backward in raising their contingents for 
the common armament, to compound for personal 
service on shipboard, by an annual supply of 
money, which might enable Athens continually 
to keep in readiness a fleet of observation, to 
watch and check the motions of the commoa 

» Idem, ibid. & NepoB in Cimon.& Thucydid. l.i. 
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enemy. This, at first voluntary, contribution chap. 
won amounted to the value of an hundred thou- v J™' , 
sand pounds. It was gradually augmented ; and, 
at length, raised by Pericles to three times the 
original sum^ ; an immense income, considering 
that the proportional value of money to labour 
was then ten times higher than at present ; and 
considering also the very limited revenues of the 
greatest monarchs of antiquity ; since, from all 
the various provinces of the Persian empire, 
scarcely four millions sterling entered the royal 
treasury. ** 

In their eastern expeditions, the Greeks had prepare to 
an opportunity of visiting the large and beautiful ^ expedf- 
island of Cyprus, which, though delivered by ^»®° «- 
their valour from some Persian garrisons, either prus. 
still continued, or again became, subject to that ^^^'g^ 
. empire. The striking advantages^ of a delightful A. c, 46«, 
territory, four hundred miles in circumference, 
producing in great abundance wine, oil, with the 
most delicious fruits, and deemed invaluable in 
imcient times on account of its rich mines of 
brass, naturally tempted the ambition of an en- 
terprising nation. The conquest of Cyprus was 
still farther recommended to the Athenians, as 
the sea-coast had beeii peopled by a Grecian 
colony under the heroic Teucer, who built there 
a city called Salamis, from the name of his native 



M Thucyd. ibid. & Plut. in Pcricl. 

^ Herodot. iii. 9$* In modem times the precious metak have so 
much increased in quantity and diminisked in value, that in 1660 the 
revenue of Hindoostan amounted to thirty-two millions sterling, 

^ Strabo, p. 648. 
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CHAP, country ^^ which, from the earliest antiquity, had 
^ ^^\ , been regarded as a dependence of Attica. The 
Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had hitherto at- 
tained neither power rior splendour ; their settle- 
ments had been successively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the Great King; and they ac- 
tually languished in a condition of debility which 
threatened their total ruin.^ Honour prompted 
the Athenians to relieve their distressed brethren ; 
interest incited them to acquire possession of a 
valuable island. With two hundred ships of war 
they prepared to undertake this important enter- 
prise, when an object still more dazzling gave a 
new direction to their arms. 
Diverted Amidst the troubles which attended the estab- 
measureby lishment of Artaxcrxcs on the Persian throne, the 
the revolt Egyptians sought an opportunity to withdraw 
oiymp. themselves from the yoke of a nation whose ty- 
A^iC 465. ^^^^y t^^'7 h^d long felt and lamented. A leader 
only was wanting to head the rebellion. This 
also was at length discovered in Inarus, a bold 
Lybian chief, to whose standard the malcontents 
assembling from all quarters, gradually grew into 
an army, which attacked and defeated the Persian 
mercenaries, expelled the garrisons, banished or 
put to death the governors andoflBcers of the reve- 
nue, and traversing the kingdom without controul 
or resistance, everywhere proclaimed the Egyp- 
tians, a free ahd independent nation. Nor was this 
the capricious revolt of short-sighted Barbarians. 
Inarus maintained his conquest with valour and 

37 Jsocrat. in Evagor. *• Isocrat. ibid. 
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policy ; and in order to strengthen his interest chap. 
by foreign alliance, dispatched an embassy to ^ ,.^" ; s 
Athens, craving the assistance of that victorious 
republic against its most odious and inveterate, 
enemy.®^ 

The negociation was successful; the Athe- TheAthe- 
nians burned with desire to share the spoils of ment^^h 
Persia, and commanded the ships, destined for thither: 
Cyprus, to sail to Egypt. They had scarcely ixxix.2. 
arrived in that kingdom, when a Persian army of ^' ^' ^^^* 
three hundred thousand men, commmanded by 
Achaemenes, encamped on the banks of the 
Nile. A battle speedily ensued, in which the is victori- 
insurgents obtained a complete victory, chiefly ^^'' 
through the valour and discipline of their Gre- 
cian auxiliaries. The vanquished sought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was besieges 
invested j and after becoming masters of two ®™^ *^' 
divisions of the city, the Athenians pushed with 
vigour the siege of the third, called, from the 
colour of its fortifications, the White Wall. Ar- 
taxerxes, meanwhile, neglected no possible ef- 
fort for breaking, or eluding, a tempest, that 
threatened to dismember his dominions. While 
Persian nobles of distinction conveyed immense 
sums of gold and silver into Greece, to rouse, 
by seasonable bribes, the hostility of rival states 
against the audacity of Athens, a new army was 
collected, still more numerous than the former, 
and entrusted to Megabazus, the bravest general 
in the East. Such, at least, he was deemed by 

. '•tThucydid. 1. i. & Diodor. 1. xi. p. S79. 
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CHAP, his countrymen ; yet we cannot perceive my 
V ^' J very illustrious merit in forcing the Greeks to 
raise the siege of Memphis, the soldiers being 
already worn out by the fatigues of hard service, 
and probably enfeebled by diseases in a far dis- 
tant climate, much differing from their own. 
jififfor. Megabazus, however, had the glory of first 

th' At^ turning against the Greeks that current of suc- 
nisDt in cess which had run for many years so strongly 
o^mp. i^ their favour. They and the revolted Egyp- 
A*c ^' *^*^^ ^^^® ^^^ besieged, in their turn, in a small 
island of the Nile called Prosopis, along the coast 
of which the Athenians had anchored their ships. 
By diverting the course of the river, Megabazus 
left them on dry land. The operation so much 
confounded the Egyptians, that they immediately 
laid down their arms : but their wonted magna*- 
nimity did not forsake the Greeks : with their 
own hands they set fire to their fleet, and exhort- 
ing each other to suffer nothing unworthy of their 
former fame, determined, with one accord, to 
resist the assailants, and, although they could 
not expect victory, to purchase an honourable 
tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by their coun- 
tenance and resolution, and unwilling to expose 
his men to the efforts of a dangerous despair, 
granted them a capitulation, and what seems more 
extraordinary in a Persian commander, allowed 
them to retire in safety. They endeavoured to 
penetrate through Lybia to the Grecian colonies 
in Cyrenaica, from which they hoped to be trans- 
ported by sea to their native country. But the 
greater part perished through fatigue or disease 
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in the inhospitable deserts of Africa, and only a chap. 
miserable remnant of men, whose memory de- . . ^I^, ^ 
served a better fate, revisited the shores of 
Greece. To complete the disaster, a reinforce- 
ment of sixty ships, which the Athenians had 
sent to Egypt, was attacked, surrounded, and 
totally destroyed by the Phoenicians, ^ 

These repeated misfortunes, together with the The Ati». 
growing troubles in Greece, which we shall new their 
speedily have occasion to describe, prevented f®^^ 
the Athenians, during seven years, from resum- Cyprus. 
ing their design against Cyprus. A fleet of two ixxSuV. 
hundred sail was at length entrusted to Cimon, , A. c. 450. 
who enjoyed a prosperous voyage to the Cyprian 
coast. The towns of Malos and Citium oppoi^ed 
a feeble resistance^ and the singular humanity 
with which Cimon treated his prisoners, would 
have facilitated more important conquests : but 
the Phcenician and Sicilian fleets had again put 
to sea, and Cimon wisely determined to attack 
them as they approached the island, rather than 
wait their arrival, his countrymen being superior 
to their enemies, still more in naval than in mi- 
litary prowess. In the battle which soon fol- Their suc- 
lowed, he took above an hundred gallies ; the ^^4 
number of those sunk or destroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coast of Cilicia, in hopes 
of protection from the great army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but this slow nn^ 
wieldy body was unable to afford them any sea- 
sonable or eflfectual relief. The Greeks, having 

«• I«ocrat de Pac«& Panegyr. & Thucydid. & Diodor. ibid. 
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C U A P. pursued them on shore, totally destroyed tkem^ 
as well as the Persian detachments which came 
to their succour, and returned loaded with spoil 
to Cyprus. The Athenian general then prepared 
to form the siege of Salamis, which, though de- 
fended by a numerous Persian garrison, and well 
provided with all the necessaries of defence, 
must have soon yielded to his skill and valour, 
had not sickness, in consequence of a wound 
received before the walls of Citium, prevented 
him from exerting his usual activity. 
The Per- Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
8ian mo- acquisition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
dts^p^e" it the conquest of the whole island, and who had 
oiymp. \)een continually disappointed in expecting to 
A. c. 449. prepare fleets and armies able to contend with 
the Athenians, eagerly solicited peace from that 
Motiv 8 People, almost on their own terms. His ambas- 
which de- sadbrs Were favourably heard in the Athenian 
theA^he- assembly by those who were more solicitous about 
nians to confirmiuff their usurpations over their allies and 

coiddIi— 

ance. colonies, than ambitious of extending their A siatic 
conquests. Cimon, who invariably maintained 
the contrary system, was now no more. A peace, 
therefore, was concluded on the following con- 
ditions "^ : That all the Greek colonies in Lower 
Asia should be declared independent of the Per- 
sian empire ; that the armies of the Great King 
should not approach within three days* journey 
of the western coast ; and that no Persian vessel 
should appear between the Cyanean rocks and 
the Chelidonian isles, that is, in the wide extent 

*^ Thucjdid. Plutarch. Diodor. laocrat. &c. 
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of the MgedQXi and Mediterranean seas, between C H A Pi 
the northern extremity of the Thracian Bosphorus , ^}\ ^ ' 
and the south-eastern promontory of Lycia. On 
such terms the ^Athenians and their allies stipu- 
lated to withdraw their armament from Cyprus, 
and to abstain thenceforward from molesting the 
territories of the King of Persia. ^ Such was the 
conclusion of this memorable war, which, since 
the burning of Sardis, the first decisive act of 
hostility, had been carried on, with little inter- 
nMssion, during fifty-one years. The same mag- 
nanimous republic, which first ventured to op- 
pose the pretensions of Persia, dictated to that 
haughty empire the most humiliating conditions 
of peace; an important and illustrious aara in 
Grecian history, which was often celebrated with 
pompous panegyric during the declining ages of 
.Athenian glory. ♦ 

Although, for reasons which will be explained Obstacles 
hereafter, peace was alike necessary to both par- rai or lait- 
ties, yet the reader, who feels a, warm interest in ^^^^^"[^ 
the cause of civilization and humanity, cannot Greece:^ 
but regret that, after disgracing the arms of Per- 
sia, and breaking the power of Carthage, the 
. Greeks had not combined in one powerful exer- 
. tion, and extended their victories and their, im- 
provements over the ancient world. But the 
internal defects irf her political constitution, 
which stunted the growth of Greece, and pre- 
vented her manhood and maturity from corre- 
sponding to the blooming vigour of her youth, 
rendered impossible this most desirable union, 



*• Isocrat. Panegyr. 
VOL. II. -G 
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^ xu ^* which, could it have taken place, would proba* 
\^iM* * Wy have left little room ft)r the brilliant con- 
quests of Alexander, or the more permanent 
glory of the Roman arms* Instead of these ima- 
gined trophies, the subBequent history of Greece 
exhibits a melancholy picture of intestine discord. 
Its subsc- During an hundred and eleven years, which 
tory ])ecu- el&psed bctween the glonous peace with Persia, 
Sting. ^ which the Athenians, at the head erf their al- 
lies, seemied for ever to have repressed the am- 
bition of that aspiring power, and the fatal defeat 
at Cheronsea, in which the same people, with 
their unfortunate auxiliaries, submitted to the 
valour and activity of Philip, Greece, with short 
variations of domestic quiet and foreign hostility, 
carried on bloody wars, and obtained destructive 
victories, in which her own citizens, not the ene- 
mies of the confederacy, were the unhappy ob- 
jects df her in^orious triumph. Yet the trans- 
actions of this distracted and miserable period, 
however immaterial in the history of empire, are 
peculiarly interesting in the still more imttructive 
history of human nature. A confederacy of scd- 
diers and freemen, e^ttending their dominion over 
ignorant savages, or effeminate slaves, mufrtr^^on- 
^ linftally exhibit the unequal combat of power, 

courage, and conduct on the one side, against 
weakness, ignorance, and timidity on the other* 
But amidst the domestic dissensions erf Grd6<se, 
the advantages of the contending paurties ^were 
nicely balanced and accurately adjusted. Focee 
was resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, 
and art encountered w eluded by similar address. 
The active powers of man, excited by emulation. 
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inflated by ppppsititm, nourished by int^^*, Q W A & 
mnd at once sibrengthmed and elevated by a, seust v^^^j^ 
Qf person^ bQnc^nr and tbe hope of imm^rtaJ 
fame, operated in every dirertipn with awakened 
ertergy, and were dispbtyed m tbe boldest exei- 
tio^m iof the voice and 9xm» lu every field where 
glory might be won, inea recognised the pjpopei 
objects c^ their aiidbdtion, aifid aspired tci the hi^^ 
e^t hooows of their kind ^ and although tlie 
ppi^es were oflen small, a«d the victory always 
mdseci^ve, yet the pe^tinBCWjm efforts of the 
combatants (great beyond ex^mjpiey and almost 
bey^ond belief) furnish the most interesting spec- 
tacle that history can present to the rational 
lyofider of posterity. 

Th^ powerful citiies of Sparta, Thebesy anid Sp^a, 
Axgos, ^ich hj^d long rivalled Athens and each and^^cj^, 
Qtjajef, could not behold, withoMt much daasatis- Athlnsr 
^tion and a^3^iefcy, the rapidgrowth of a repub- 
lii3 which alre9«dy eclipsed theijr spliendiour,. ai^d 
mi^hjt si^me time endwg^ their safety. The 
Spartao^s. hatd partic»lj3r cau^s oif disgust. The 
gl^nqim yictppries q€ Cixioon madbe ikem deeply 
regret t^bait 46e:y, who had shaired the fkst ami 
fij^vj^pest toil& of the war> had too hastily with- 
j^^ryra from a fteld of action tha»t a^orded so 
in^|i}y Iwx!^, They mere provoked at being 
denized the coomaod Qi the maritime allies, and 
jaiot h^ ^Dided at being over-rieaiched by The- 
mi«itQc1je9.. Ml th^e seasans. h^d determined 
Ih^mf aboy<5 twisnty years hefiare the peace with 
j^^r^df. to make waj? oju the Athenians, expecting 
i9 1^ ^seson^d m this design by the fears c^ the 
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CHAP, weak, and the jealousy of the more powerful 
^^' , states, on both sides the Corinthian isthmus. But 
their animosity, before it broke out into action, 
was diverted by a calamity equally sudden and 
Earth- unforeseen. In the year four hundred and sixty- 
gJ^V* nine before Christ, Sparta was overwhelmed 
oiymp' by an earthquake. ^ Taygetus and the neigh- 
A^aWs. bouring mountains were shaken to the found- 
ation, and twenty thousand Lacedaemonian citi- 
zens or subjects perished in this dreadful dis- 
aster. But, amidst the ruins of Sparta, one 
description of men beheld the public misfortunes 
not only without sympathy, but with a secret 
satisfaction, 
followed The oppressed Spartan slaves, known by the 
voiUf^he appellations of Helots and Messenians, assembled 
Hdotiand in crowds from the villages in which they were 
mang; cantoned, and took measures for delivering them- 
selves, during the cruelty of the elements, from 
the not le3s inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling 
tyrants. The prudent dispositions of King Ar- 
chidamus, who, foreseeing the revolt, had sum- 
moned the citizens to arms, prevented them from 
getting immediate possession of the capital ; but 
they rendered themselves masters of the ancient 
apd strong fortress Ithome, from which they con- 
tinned many years to infest the Lacedaeimbnian 
territories. The Spartans in vain exerted their 
utmost endeavours to expel this dangerous in- 
testine enemy; and in the third year of the war 
(for this revolt is dignified in history by the name 
of the Third Messenian War), they had recourse 
to the Athenians, who, of all the Greeks, were 

« Thucydid. lib. i, cap. 100. & seq. Diodor. lib. xi, cap. 65. 
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deemed the most skilful in sieges. The Athenians^ c H A ?. 
either not suflSciently acquainted with the secret ^^^ 
hostility of Sparta, or willing to diss^emble their 
knowledge of it, as they were then totally bent 
on other projects and enterprises, sent them the 
required assistance. The besiegers, however, 
met with so little success, that the Spartans dis- 
missed their Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence 
indeed that their help was no longer necessary ; 
but, in reality, from a suspicion that they fa- 
voured the interest of the rebels j and, as they 
retained the troops of all the other allies, the 
Athenians were justly provoked by this instance 
of distrust. ^ Meanwhile the inhabitants of Rsa, . 
who, for a reason that wiU be immediately ex- 
plainedi were highly incensed against Sparta,, 
gave vigorous assistance to the besieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many sallies P^J^ ^^ 
were made, several battles were fought with the settled in 
fury that might be expected from the cruelty of ^^^H"^^ 
lyrants chastising the insolence of slaves. Both Athenians, 
parties mu* have been reduced to extremity, ixxx.2. 
since the Helots and Messenians, though obliged ^ ^' *^^- 
to surrender* the place, obtained from' the weak- 
ness, a condition which they would have vainly 
solicited from the mercy, of Sparta, " that they 
should be allowed, with their wives, children, 
and effects, to depart, unmolested, from the Pelo- 
ponnesus.** The Athenians, de€j)ly resenting 
the afi&ont of suspected fidelity, determined to 
mortify the Spartans by kindly receiving these 
needy fugitives, whom they finally established in . . 

«Thucydid. l.i. cap, lOl. 
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ttiA'T. NittpacttiSi a sea-port on the Crissean gulph, 
Urbidi their arms had reuehtly Wrested from the 



Locri O^tfte, a creel barbarous people, whose* 

savage maimers afid rapacity disgraced their 

Their sig. Grecian extraction. The Helots and Messe- 

Stuir" «ians repaid, by signal gratitudCj the hum^iife 

.p*potecti0n of Athens. During the long coiii^e 

of the Pelopontiesian war, while their neigfebourfe 

on every side espoused the oj^^osite interest, the 

inhabitants of Naupactus alone invariai>ly exerted 

themselves, with zeal and vigour, m defence <jf 

the declining power of their magnanimotis C(Mi- 

federate and ancient benefactor. 

The war The cause above alluded to, which had i«^ 

the^Hans sensed the Pisans aigainst Sparta, dated beyond 

andPisans. a century. '^' That people had loiig tontended 

with Elis, the capital of their pjpovittoe^ for thfe 

•i4gfct df superintendhig the Olympic games* The 

iSpartans enabled the Eleans to prevail in the coft- 

tesft^ who continued without opposition to 'dfcnect 

that ai^st solemnity, until the ^earthquake and 

subsequent calamities of Sparta endNkdened t1«e 

insottent and weialthy Pisans to renew t*ieir pre- 

tensifons.^ Their attenopts, however^ to maintain 

(tS\m bold claim<» especially after bhe removal of 

the Hdk>ts amfd Meslsenians, a^0ar to have beeai 

1^ ^^ alike feeble and ^unfortunate^ Ksa was taken, 

oiymp. phindei^ed, afnd so thoroughly demoli^ed that 

A^c/456. not a vestige, and scarcely the name, reffliained* 

The tern- With the Valuable ibooty acquired inDhis wiaf- 

Sty^ian ^^^®» ^^^ Bleaws executed ^ twemo4»itole lund^- 

jupittr. taking'^ having, in the oouirse of tea years ^, ett- 

4* Pausanias^ 1. vi. c. 22. ^^'Strabo, !• viii. p. 545. 

*7 Between the years AS6 «nd 446, A. C. 
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larged and adoi:£ied the temple of Olympian C:iiA,P4 
Jupiter, and erected the celebrated statue of that v ^^^^^^ 
divinity ; a work which no subsequent age could 
fjver rivals and whose sublimity is said to have 
inewased and fortified the popular *" superstition. 
This famous temple was of the Doric order, en- 
circled with a colonnade, and buUt of the stone 
of the* country resembling Parian marble. From 
the areat or ground, to the decoration over the 
gate, it reached sixty-eight feet in height ; it was 
jiinety-five fe^t broaxl, and two hundred and thirty 
long: thu$ falling short of the greatest modern 
lemples ip magmtude, as much as it exceeded 
them in beauty and richness of material. It was 
covered with Pentelican marble, cut in the form 
of brick tiles*. At each extremity of the roof 
stood a gilded v^^se^ \n th^ twiddle a golden 
victory; belqw M^hicb wa$^ a shield embossed 
ynth a Meduss^'s b^^d^ likewise of gold- Pelops 
and Oenofliaus w^re represeijted, on the pedi- 
ment^ ready to b^gin the chariqt-r^ce b^ore very 
illustrious apectators, §ince Jupiter him^self W^ of 
the number. The vault was adorned with the 
battle of the Centaurs aiid L?^pith^ The labours 
of Hercules distinguished the principal en- 
trance. "^ 

After passing the brass gates, you discovered Phidias's 
Iphitus <jrowned by his sipou^e^^ Echecheiria} Jhatdi^ 

vinity. 
*^ Aliquid receptee reHgioni adjecisse fertur. Flin: 
^ Paiuan. in Eiiac. p. 50?. 4 9eq. 

^ T9yn ^e^as ^ inacr^e^ vqm^n : p^h^ps ^ch^P^eiria, war-ceasing 
was an allegorical persoqage; biut Greek naones denoting qualities 
or function^, were oA;cn imposed, as we have seen, on real 
peraoas. 

Q 4 
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CHAP, from thence you proceeded, through a noble por- 
tico, to the majestic creation of Phidias, the 
Athenian, which formed the principal ornament 
of the teiiiple, and of Greece. The god was 
sitting on a throne, and being sixty feet high, 
touched the roof with his head ; and threatened, 
if he raised himself, to shake in pieces that noble 
edifice, which, lofty and spacious as it was, still 
appeared unworthy to contain him. This vast 
colossus was composed of gold, taken in the sack 
of Pisa, and of ivory, then almost as precious as 
gold, which was brought from the East by Athe- 
nian merchantmen. The god had an enamelled 
crown of olive on his head, an image of victory 
in his right hand, a burnished sceptre in his left. 
His robes and sandals were variegated with goldein 
flowers and animals. The throne was made of 
ivory and ebony, inlaid with precious stones. 
The feet which supported it, as well as the fillets , 
which joined them, were adorned with innumer- 
able figures; among which you perceived • the 
Theban children torn by sphinxes, together with 
Apollo and Diana wreaking revenge on the beau- 
tiful and once flourishing family of Niob6. Upon 
the most conspicuous part of the throne which 
met the eye in entering, you beheld eight statues, 
representing the gymnastic exercises; and the 
beautiful figure, whose head was encircled with 
a wreath, resembled young Pantarces,^ihe favour- 
ite scholar of Phidias, who, in the contest of 
boys, had recently gained the Olympic prize. Be- 
sides the four feet, mentioned above, the throne 
was supported by four pillars, placed between 
them, and painted by Panasnus, the brother of 
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Phidias. There that admirable artist had deli- chap; 
neated the Hesperides guarding the golden . ;^"-^ 
apples : Atlas painfully sustaining the heavens, 
with Hercules ready to assist him ; Sakmine with 
naval ornaments in her hand ; and Achilles sup- 
porting the beautiful expiring Penthesilea. 

It would be tedious to describe the remaining TheOiym- 
ornaments of this celebrated statue, and still pJecom". 
more of the sacred edifice itself: yet the temple pared with 
of Olympia was much inferior in size to that of cred eSfi- 
Ceres and Proserpine, at Eleusis, in Attica. The ^^ ^^ 
latter was'built by Ictinus, the contemporary and 
rival of Phidias ; and sufficiently capacious, we 
are told, to contain thirty thousand ^^ persons. 
This edifice was also of the Doric order ; that 
of Diana at Ephesus, and of Apollo at Miletus, 
were both of the Ionic ; and the celebrated tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pisistratus, 
and enlarged by Pericles, was finished in the 
Corinthian style, by Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria. These four temples were the richest 
and most beautiful in the world, and long re- 
garded as models of the three Grecian orders of 
architecture.^* 

While the earthquake and the servile war con- intestine 
fined within a domestic sphere the activity of ^*Are6^ 
Sparta, Argos, the second republic of the Pelo- p^y^p- 
ponnesus, and long the most considerable prin- a.c. 46». 
cipality in i]\2± peninsula, underwent such revo- 
lutions and misfortunes, as left her neither in- 
clination nor power to oppose the Athenian 
greatness. Ever rivals and enemies of Sparta, 

•• Stfabo, 1. ix. p. 395. *» Vitruvius, 1. vii. 
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c H A P. tbe A'rgives had jealously declined the danger 
s^,,,^,^^^ and gloiry of the Persian war, to the success of 
which their adversaries had so eminently con- 
tributed. This ungenerous dereliction passed 
not unpunished. As deserters of the common 
cause, the Argives incurred the hatred and con- 
tempt of their public-spirited neighbours. Myc- 
nasa, once the proud residence of royal, Aga- 
memnon, Epidaurus and Tra^zene, which formed 
respectively the greatest strength and brightest 
ornament of the Argive territory, threw off the 
yoke of a capital, v. h ^v^ ^blly or baseness ren- 
dered her unworthy lo go^ ein them. Sicyon, 
jNTauplia, Heliaea, andotiie'* towns of less note, 
which were scattered at smal^ distances over the 
face of that delightful province, obeyed the sum- 
mons to liberty,' and assumed independence. 
.The rebels (for as such they were treated, by the 
i«dignai3it magistrates of Argos) strengthened 
themselves by foreign alliance, and continued 
thenceforth to disdain the authority of their an- 
jcient metropolis and sovereign. At the com- 
mencement of the Pelpponnesian War, they 
formed a respectable portion of the L«acedgemo- 
nian confederacy'; while Argos alone, of all the 
' cities in the Peloponnesus, openly espoused the 

' xjause of the Athenians. 

^^tDK-,. The ancient, city of Mycenae which had first 

MyceL. -sounded the trumpet of sedition, was the only 

.victim of Argive resentment. The Argivep 

aelwd a favourably opportunity, while the allie? 

and adherwt* of Mycenap were occupied with 

their domestic concerns, to lead their whole forces 

15 
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against the place ; and having taken it by stormy chap/ 
they decimated the inhabitaftts, and demolished ^ ^^^'_; 
not only the walls, but the town ^ itself, which 
was never afterwards rebuilt^ 

The desultory transactions of so many states The infe- 
and cities as composed the name arid nation of ™^*^*^ 
Greece, must appear a continual maze of per- reject the 
plexity and confusion, unless we carefully follow of fhebL 
the threads which should direct us in thds intri- 
cate, yet not inextricable, labyrinth* But if we 
seriously apply ourselves to investigate the hid- . 
den causes of events^ and to trace revolutions to 
their source, we shall be surprised by the agree- 
able discovery, that the history of this celebrated 
people i« not entirely that mass of disorder which 
it appears on a superficial survey. The same 
Causes which repressed the activity, and humbled 
the pride of Argos, operated alike fatally on 
Thebes, the second republic beyond the isthmus, 
and the only one that fever aspired to rival the 
power of Athens. The Thebans, for similar, or - - ' ' 
more odious reaidons, than those which had re- , ' ^ 
strained the Argivesj had also withheld their , 
^s^istance in the Perisian war ; and by this mean 
selfishness or treachery had justly provoked the 
indignation of the subordinate cities of Bceotia. 
Not only Thespi^e and Plateea, whidi had ever 
borne with impatience the Theban yoke, but 
the wa-ports of Aulis, At^themon, and Larymna ; 
Asctira, ttie beloved habitation of old Hesi^ ; 
Coronea, overshadowed h^ mount Helicon^ a 
favourite seat of the Muses j Lebadea, famous for 

» Oiodon 1. )iS. p fi7«. 
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CHAP, its oracle of Trophonius; Deliutn and Alal- 
V - ' ' komen6, respectively sacred to Apollo and Min- 
erva, together with Leuctra and Chaeronaea, the 
destined scenes of immortal victories ; all these 
cities successively rejected the jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of Thebes, which, during the in- 
vasion of Xerxes, had so shamefully betrayed the 
common interest and thwarted the general im- 
pulse of the nation. ^ 
The The- During several years, the Thebans patiently 
tadn assist- yielded to a storm, which they found it impos- 
ance from gible to resist. But when the Spartans began to 
oiymp. breathe after the recovery of Ithome, and had 
aTc. 459. ^3,de a successful expedition against the Pho- 
cians, in defence of their kinsmen in Doris, the 
Thebans warmly solicited- them to take part in 
their donjestic quarrels, and to enable them to 
regain their ascendant in Boeotia ; with assurance 
that they would employ the first moments of re- 
turning vigour to oppose the growing pretensions 
Wise po- of the Athenians. This proposal was accepted, 
^at^state. ^^* ^^^7 ^7 ^^^ resentment, but by the policy of 
the Spartan senate, who perceived that it equally 
concerned their interest, that the neighbouring 
city of Argos shbuld lose her jurisdiction over 
Argolis ; and that Thebes, the neighbour and 
rival of Athens, should recover her authority in 
Boeotia. . ^ 

Athens They Were applying themselves with vigour 

Seotkuw* and success to effect this salutary purpose, when 
to main- the activc vigilance of Athens dispatched an 

tiun their /»a -i -i . . , 

army, fifteen thousand strong, to maintam the 

» Diodor. 1. xi. p. 28J, & seq. & Tbucydid. L L p. 8*77. 
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independence of Boeotia, The valour and con- chap. 
duct of Myronides, the Athenian general, ob- c ^]\ _^ 
tained a decisive victory near the walls of Tan- independ- 
agra, one of the few places in the province which a. c. 458. 
had preserved its fidelity to the capital. This ~"^^^- 
memorable battle, which no ancient writer has 
thought proper to describe, although it is com- 
pared to the glorious trophies of Marathon and 
Plataea^S confirmed the liberty of Boeotiaj nor 
could the Thebans, notwithstanding their partial, 
success against several of the revolted cities, re- 
cover their authority in that province, until, about 
fourscore years afterwards, they emerged into 
sudden splendour under the conduct of their 
heroic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles, which will Ambitious 
be fully explained in the sequel, was eager to ofXhens. 
profit by every favourable turn of fortune. He 
took care to place Athenian garrisons in several 
Boeotian fortresses ; he made the neighbouring 
republics of Corinth and Megara feel and ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Athens ; and after A. c. 455. 
sending Tolmidas, a commander endued rather 
with an impetuous than well-regulated courage, 
to ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus, he sailed A. G. 454. 
thither next year in person, and made the La- 
cedaemonians and their allies deeply regret, that 
they had too soon discovered their animosity 
against a republic, alike able to protect its friends 
and take vengeance on its enemies. The mea- 
sures of this daring ieader were actually uncon* 
trouled by any opposition, since his eloquence 

, M Diodor. 1. xi, p. 284. 
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CHAP, had prevailed over the innocence wad merit of 
c ™^ , Cimon, and procured the banishment of that 
illustrious commander. But Cimon was recalled 
in two years ; and his return was signalised by a 
suspension of arms in Greece, which that real 
patriot had been as zealous to promote, as he 
was ambitious to pursue his Asiatic triumphs; 
A. c. 44T. This treaty, however, was soon broken j. but an 
iU-concerted and unfortunate enterprisje ^g^n^ 
Thebes (disapproved by Pericles himsdf), in 
which the rash Tolmidas lost his army and his 
life, made the Athenians again listen to te«ns of 
A. c. 445. accommodation. They agreed to withdraw their 
garrisons from Boeotia ; to disavow all preten- 
sions against Corinth and Megara> pretensions 
which had no other etkct than to exasperate 
those little republics against their usurping 
.neighbour ; and, on complying with these con- 
ditions, the Athenians recqv^^d theijf citiz^j^ 
m$de C9,ptive in Boeoti^ through the n^isconduxrt 
ofXplinidasu^^ 
.9a^e tfuqe This was the famous truce of thirty ya»rs con- 
years!*^^ pluded in the fourteenth year preceding tfee Pe- 
Sim? l^^Q^HQsian war. The former treaty had hem 
. A. cW. limj^ to a much shorter period ; for it is worthy 
of observjktion, that even w their 2igjte^mmt^ of 
:p,m<^fi% the Gireeks discovered that perp^etuftl 
pr<{^p«ftsity towar, which was the unhappgr eflfeqt 
i\f ^^ political institutions. ^ 
Motives of The terms of this accofiim.odatj,jC», seemingly 
Santfor' *^**^^ fav<»wa&le to the interest of Athens, wi^m 

55 Dibdor. 1. xii. p. 293. Thucydid. 1. i. p. 71, & seq. 

56 Idem,, p. 74. 
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dictated, however, rather by th6 ambition thaa c H A Pi 
the equity of that republic ; a coBcIusiqn th^lj y ^^ i 
evidently results from examining the third series granting 
of. events, which (as observed aboy^e) complete^ 
the history of this memorable period. Aini^s^ Between 
the foreign expeditions of Cimon, and tlie doi 47o^nT' 
mestic dissensions of Greece, the'Athenian arqi§ 440, A. c. 
and poUcy had been gradually, during thirty 
years, establishing the sovereignty of the republic 
over her distant colonies and confederates. Thip 
bold undertaking was finally accomplished by > 
Pericles, whose character contributed, more than 
that of any one man, to the glory and greatness, 
as well as to the calamities and ruin, of bi^ 
country. 

His father Xanthippufi, who gained theiUUs- ^^^^^"^ 
trious victory at My cale, rejoiced in a son endued cies ; 
with the happiest .natural talents, and an innatp 
love of glory. His youth was entrusted to the 
learned and virtuous Damon, who concealed, 
under the uninvidious title of master of rhetoric, 
the art of animating his pupil with an ambition 
to deserve the iirst rank in the republic, as well 
as of adorning him with the accou^plishments ., 

most necessary to attain it. From Arist^goras 
of Clazomene, denominated the philosopher of 
mindt on account of his continual solicitude to . 
confirm the most important and »most pleaaing of 
all doctrines, that a benevolent intelligence pjre- 
.sidiep over the operations of nature, and the events 
of human life, Pericles early learned to controul 
the tempest of youthful passions, which so often 
blast the promising hopes of manhood 5 to pre- 
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CHAP, serve an unshaken constancy^ in all the vicissi- 

XII 

V -/^ ' tudes of fortune, since all are the varied dis- 
pensations of the same wise Providence ; and 
to trample, with generous contempt, on the gro- 
velling superstition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, he soon displayed, 
in the Athenian assembly, an eloquence, nou- 
rished by the copious spring of philosophy, and 
ennobled by the manly elevation of his character. 
His speeches consisted not in the unpremedi- 
tated effusions of a temporary enthusiasm ; he 
was the first of his countrymen, who, before 
pronouncing his discourses, committed them to 
writing ^' : they were studied and composed 
with the most laborious and patient care ; and 
being polished by repeated touches of improving 
art, they rose in admiration in proportion as 
they were more closely examined by the piercing 
eye of criticism ; and acquired the epithet of 
'Olympian, to express that permanent and steady 
lustre which they reflected. ^ 
he is sus- But the superior talents of Pericles, which, in 
usurpl^^ a well regulated government, would have in- 
tion; creased his influence, had well nigh occasioned 
his ruin in a turbulent and suspicious democracy. 
The memory of the oldest citizens faithfully re- 
• collected, and the envy or fears of the younger 
readily believed, that the figure, the counte- 
nance, and the voice of the young orator, strongly 
resembled those of the ambitious and artful Pisis- 
tratus, whose specious virtues had subverted the 

57Suida8. 5» Plut ia P^rid. 
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liberty of. his country. The alarmed jealousy of c H a p. 
freedom, which often destroyed, in an hour, the y ^"'^ 
authority established slowly, and with much 
labour, during many meritorious years, might 
be tempted to punish the anticipated tyranny of 
Pericles ; who, to escape the disgrace of the 
ostracism, shunned the dangerous admiration of 
the assembly. 

The active vigour of his mind, thus withdrawn he couns 
from politics, was totally directed to war ; and. rapts^th'e 
his abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honour- Atheniaji 

DODul&ce * 

able pursuit, and gradually opening with every 
occasion to display them, carried off the palm of 
military renown from the most illustrious cap- 
tains of the ag€f. Cimon alone surpassed him in 
the object of his victories gained over Barbarians ; 
but Pericles equalled Cimon in valour and con- 
duct. A rivality in warlike fame was followed 
by a competition for civil honours. Cimon, who 
had been introduced on the theatre of public 
life by the virtuous Aristides, regarded, like that 
great man, a moderate aristocracy, as. the go- 
vernment most conducive to public happiness. 
The contrary opinion was warmly maintained by 
Pericles, who found an ostentatious admiration 
of democracy the best expedient fpr removing 
the prqudice excited against him, by his resem- 
blance to Pisistratus, of a3piring, or at least of 
being worthy to aspire, at royal power. Oa 
every occasion, he defended the privileges, of the 
people agaitist the pretensions of the rich and 
noble : he embraced not; only the interests, but 
adopted .the capricious .passions, of the.multi- 

VOL. JI. H 
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CHAP, tude; cherishing their presumption, flattering 

V their vanity, indulging their rapacity, gratifying ! 

their taste for pleasure without expence, and 

fomenting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, 

who, as the patrons of rigid aristocracy, were 

peculiarly obnoxious to their resentment. 

encou- The condition of the times powerfully con- 

"^^^ spired with the views and measures of Pericles, 

ineten- siuce the glory and wealth acquired in the Per- 

"^°*' sian war, procured not only allies and power to 

the state, but industry and independence to the 

populace* The son of Xanthippus impelled thi* 

natural current* which ran so strongly in his 

favoiu*, when he maintained, that the citizens of 

Athens were entitled to enjoy equal advantages 

at home, to challenge a just pre-eminence in 

Greece^ and to assume a legal dominion over 

their distant colonies and confederates. 

Means by These unfortunate communities had unwarily 

^M^ Y forged their own chains, when they consented to 

the Athe- raise an annual subsidy to maintain the guardian 

l^iuttd^' »ayy <^f Athens. They perceived not, thattliis 

^^ temporary benevolence would be soon converted 

into a perpetual tribute, since in proportion as 

they became unaccustomed to war, they laid 

themselves at the mercy of that republic, to 

which they had tamely entrusted the care of 

their defence. When the rigorous exactions of 

Athens speedily warned them of their ehror, tbe 

wide intervals at wliich they were sapsorated from 

each othex, rendered it impossible for tl)^ to 

afford, mutual assistance, and to act with united 

vigour. * Naxos, Thasos, .^ina, Euboea, Samos, 
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vLrid other islands or cities of less importance, c h a p. 
boldly struggled to repel usurpation ; but fighting v _ .r 
singly, were successively subdued j while new, 
and more grievous burdens were cruelly im- 
posed on them. The least patient again mur- 
mured, petitioned, rebelled, and taking arms to 
refi&st oppression, were treated with the severity 
due to unprovoked sedition. The punishment 
inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. They 
were compelled to deliver up the authors of the 
revolt, to surrender their shipping, to demolish 
their walls, or receive an Athenian garrison, to 
pay the expences of the war, and give hostages 
for their future obedience. ^ It is not the bu- 
siness of general history to describe more mi- 
nutely the events of this social war, which was 
carried on chiefly by Peiicles, and finished in the 
course of thirty years, with every success that 
the most presumptuous ambition of Athens could 
either expect or desire. Samos, the capital oi 
the island of that name, made the most vigorous 
. resistance ; but at length surrendered to Peridles^ 
after a siege of nine montbsi in the ninth year 
before the war of Peloponnesus. •^ 

Historians, partial or credulous, have handed Spirit of 
down some atrocious cruelties ccnnmitted after ni^n go- 
the taking of Samos, which may be confidently verBment; 
rejected as fictions, injurious to the fame of Fe^ 
ricles, who, though he approved and animated 
the aspiring genius of his country, and vainly 
flattered himself that he could justifyt by reasons 

» Thucydid. & Diodor. loc. citat *» Tbacydid. I i. p. 75. 
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CHAP, of state, its most ambitious usurpations; unifanHly 
^ ™' . showed himself incapable of any deliberate wick- 
edness. » It may be observed, however, that, as 
the moderate peace with Sparta had been con- 
cluded chiefly with a view to allow the Athenians 
to apply their undivided attention to the afiairs 
iuexcef- of their tributaries, the severities exercised over 
rity to^*' tbese unfortunate states were in consequence of 
JJ^j'* that treaty rather increased than mitigated. 
Athenian magistrates and garrisons were sent to 
govern and command them. They were bur- 
dened with new impositions, and dishonoured bj 
new badges of servitude. The lands^ which the 
labour of their ancestors had cultivated^ were 
seized and appropriated by strangers, who en- 
joyed the distinction of Athenian colonies j and 
all these once independent and flourishing re- 
publics were thenceforth compelled to submit 
their mutual contests, their domestic differences, 
and even their private litigations, to the cogni- 
sance and decision of Athenian assemblies and 
tribunals. ^^ By drawing thus closely the reins 
of government, Pericles^ in the course of ten 
years, brought into the treasury of Athens the 
sum of near two millions sterling. ^ His vigi- 
lance seasonably displayed the terrors of the 
Athenian navy before the most distant enemies 
or allies of the republic j by alternate pliancy 
and firmness, by successive promises, bribes^ and 
threats, he repressed the jealous hostility of 
neighbouring powers; and while hisr ambition 

^^ Isocrates de Pace; & Xenoph. de Repub. Athem 
«• Thucydrd. Diodor. liocrat. Plut. &c. 
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a.nd magnificence fortified and adorned the capi- c ha p. 
tal with external strength and splendour, they 
a.lso laid the foundations of thosfe internal dis- 
orders, which rendered his long administration 
glorious for his contemporaries, fatal to the suc- 
ceeding generation, and ever memorable with 
posterity. 
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CHAP. XIIL 



Transition to the internal State of Athens. — Laws of 
Jh-ato — Solon — Pisistratm — CUsthenes ^^Jristides — 
Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athenian Govern^ 
ment. — View of the Athenian Empire. — The com- 
bined Effect of external Prosperity and democratic 
Gaoemment on Manners — Arts — Luxury. — His-- 
tory of Grecian Literature and Philosophy., — Singular 
Contrast and Balanqe of" Virtues and Vices. -— The 
sublime Philosophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates. — 
The unprincipled Captiousness of the Sophists. — The 
moral Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. ' — The 
licentious Biiffbonery of Aristophanes. — The imitative 
Arts -employed to the noblest Purposes — and abused to 
the most infamous. — Magnificence of piiblic Festivals. 
— Simplicity in private Life. — Modest Jfteserve of 
Athenian Women. — Voluptuousness^ Impudence^ and 
Artifices of the School of Aspasia. 

CHAP. The taking of Samos closed the long series of 
V Athenian conquests. During the nine subse- 

Transition queut years, that once fortunate people enjoyed 
ternmistate and abused the blessings of peace and prosperity^ 
of Athens, ^heir ostentatious display of power increased the 
envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, and 
excited the obstinate and bloody war of twenty- 
seven years, during which the force of the whole 
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Grecian nation was exerted to demolish or uphold chap. 
the stately edifice of empire that had been reared y ^^ 
by the ambitious patriotism of Pericles. Assisted 
by feeble or reluctant allies, Athens long strug- 
gled against the combined strength of Pelopon- 
nesus, Boeotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Persia ; and 
our curiosity must deservedly be attracted to- 
w^ards the internal resources and moral condition 
of a people, who, with few natural advantages, 
could make such memorable and pertinacious 
efforts, and who, amidst the din of arms, still cul- 
tivating and improving their favourite arts, pro- 
duced those immortal monuments of taste and 
genius, which, surviving the destruction of their 
walls, navy, and harbours, have ever attested the 
glory of Athens, and the impotent vengeance of 
her enemies. In an enquiry of this kind, the 
science of government and laws, which gives 
security to all other sciences, merits the first 
place in our attention ; nor, at this distance of 
time, will the enlightened reader contemplate 
with indifference the laws of Athens, which having 
been incorporated* into the Roman jurisprudence 

> Tile Romans sent deputies to Atliens, to obtain a copy of Solon's 
laws, four hundred and fifty-four years before Christ. The benefits 
derived from these salutary institutions were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the liberal candour of a people, who knew how to appre- 
ciate the merit of enemies and subjects. Hear the language of 
Pliny (1. viii. ep. S4.) to Maximus, who in the rdgn of Trajan 
was appointed governor of the province Achaia or Greece : ^ Re- 
member that you go to a country, where letters, politeness, and agri- 
caltnreit8elf(if we believe* common report), wefe invented . . .> 
Revere the gods and heroes, the ancient virtui9 and glory of the na- 
tion. Respect even its fables and its vanity ; remembering that from 
Greeee we derived pur fam. The right of conqptest, indeed, hatii 

H 4 
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c H A pv about the middleof the fifth century before ChHst, 

"' served, after an interval of above sixteen hundred 

years, to abolish the barbarous practices of the 

Gothic nations, arid to introduce justice, security, 

and refinement among the modem inhabitants of 

Europe.^ 

Laws and The admirable institutions of the heroic ages 

mwrt"" were built on religion ; which, as we have fully 

enabled us to impose our laws on the JGreeks: but that people had 
first given to us their laws, at our solicitation, and when they had 
nothing to fear from ou^ arms. It would be inhuman and bar- 
barous to deprive them of the small remnant of liberty which they 
still possess." 

= Justinian's Pandects, it is well known, were discovered at 
Araalfi, in Italy, A.D. 1130. In less than half a century after- 
wards, the civil law was studied and understood in all the great pro- 
vinces of Europe ; and this study (as Mr. Hume observes. Reign of 
Richard the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of men, to give soli- 
dity to their judgment, to improve their taste, and to abolish the bar- 
barous jurisprudence which universally prevailed among the Gothic 
nations. To this law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by 
the ordeal, the corsnet, the duel, and other methods equally ridicu- 
lous and absurd. Pecuniary commutations ceased to be admitted for 
crimes ; private revenge was no longer authorised by the magistrate ; 
and the community was made to feel its interest in maintaining the 
rights, and avenging the wrongs, of all its members. See more in 
the admirable discourse annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. 
I shall add but one observation in Mr. Hume's own words : ** The 
sensible utility of the Roman law, both to public and private interest, 
recommended the study of it, at a time when the more exalted and 
speculative sciences carried no charms with them ; and thus the last 
branch of ancient literature which remained uncorrupted, was hap- 
' pily the first transmitted to the modern world ; for it is remarkable, 
that in the decline of Roman learning, when the philosophers were 
universally infected with superstition and sophistry, and the poets and 
historians with barbarism, the lawyers, who, in other countries, are 
seldom models of science' or politeness, were yet able, by the constant 
study and close imitatiou of their predecessors, to maintain the same 
^od sense in their decisions and reasonings, and the same purity in 
their language and expression." Hume's Hist. 3d vol. 8vo. p. 300» 
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explained above, ascertained and enforced the chap, 
rights and oWigations of public and private life. ^™' 
•But the abused authority of priests and oracles, 
and the natural depravity of man, ever solicitous 
to obtain the partial favour of his heavenly pro- 
tectors on easier terms than the faithful discharge 
of his duty, gradually severed, by fraud or vio- 
lence, the natural and most salutary union be- 
tween religion and morality ; in consequence of 
which separation, the former degenerated into an 
illiberal superatition, and the latter relaxed into 
licentiousness, or stiffened into pedantry. The 
striking comparison; or rather contrast, between 
the genius and character, the virtues and vices, 
of the Greeks, as variously described by Homer 
and by Solon, and which is so much to the ad- .. 
vantage of this earlier period, must, in the pro- 
gress of this discourse, naturally present itself to 
the reflection of the attenti\'e reader, and will set 
in the clearest point of view the unhappy revo- 
lution of manners, which time and accident had 
produced in the wide interval between the poet 
and the legislator. 

The very imperfect legislation of Draco', who Lcgisia- 
flourished thirty years before Solon \ proved that ^^^J. 
the Athenians felt the want of a science, which Olymp. 
they knew not how to acquire er cultivate. The 2^%24. 
austere gravity of that magistrate seems to have 
imposed on the easy credulity of the multitude j 
for his ignorance or severity were alike unworthy 
.of the important oflice with which he was en- 

3 Suidas in Toce Draco. Pollux, 1. Tiii. c. vi. 
* Meursiusy Solon. 
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CHAP, trusted. He gave laws, which, acccMrding to the 
^ ^^i_' lively expression of an orator, seemed to be writ- 
ten % not with ink, but with blood ; since death 
or banishment were his ordinary penalties for 
the most trivial offences, as well al§ for the most 
dangerous crimes : and he justified this rigour, 
by absurdly observing, that the smallest disorders 
deserved death, and no severer punishment could 
be inflicted on the greatest. The laws of Draco, 
therefore, tended only to increase the evils which 
they were designed to remedy*; and no people 
ever presented a scene of greater confusion 
and niisery, than did the unhappy At^^nians, 
when the abilities and virtues of Solon were 
$easonably called to their relief, 
of Solon. In relating the general revolutions of Greece, 
^iw^j ' ^® ^*^ occasion to describe the important ser- 
A. c. 594. vices, and illustrious merit of this extraordinary 
man, whose disinterestedness, patriotism, and hu- 
manity equalled his military conduct and success. 
His royal ejttraction (for he sprang from the race 
of the Codridae), his experienced abilities, above 
all, his approved wisdom and equity, pointed him 
out for the noblest and most sublime employment 
of humanity, that of regulating the laws and go- 
State <yf vemment of a free people. Such, at least, the 
4e*dmi^ Athenians may be considered, when their unani- 
of Solon, mous suffrage rendered Solon the absolute um- 
pire of their whole constitution and policy ; al- 

5 The orator Demades, of 'whom more hereafter. The observa- 
tion has been always repeated in speaking of Draco, thotigh his Ijwes 
were certainly written neither with blood nor ink. Even those of 
Solon were only engraved on tables kept in the citadel. 

• Aristot. Politic. 1. ii. & Pint, in Solon. 
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^ • 

• though, prior to this period, they suffered the c H A p. 
combined evils of anarchy and oppression. ^ The ^ ^^^ ^ 
magistrates plundered the treasury and the tern* 
pies ; and often betrayed foi" bribes, the interests 
of their country. The rich tyrannised over the 
poor, the poor continually alarmed the safety of 
the rich. The rapaqity of creditors knew no 
bounds. They compelled the insolvent debtors 
to cultivate their lands like cattle ; to perform 
the service of beasts of burden ; and to transfer 
to them their sons and daughters, whom they 
exported as slaves to foreign countries. Solon, 
with a. laudable vanity, boasts of having recover^ 
ed and restored to their native rights many of 
those unhappy men, whose sentiments had been 
debased, and language corrupted, by the in&my 
of Barbarian servitude. ® The wretched popu-> 
lace denying courage from despair, had deter- 
mined no longer to submit to such multiplied 
rigours ; and before the wisdom of the lawgiver 
interposed, they had taken the resolution to elect 
and follow some warUke leader, to attack and 
butcher their oppressors, to establish an equal 
partition of lands, and to institute a new form 
of government. ^ But the numerous clients and 
retainers, who, in a country little acquainted with 
arts and manufactures, depended on the wealthy 
proprietors of the lands and mines of Attica^ 
must have rendered this undertalfing alike dan- v 
gerous to both parties ; so that both became 
willing rather to submit their differences to law, 
than to decide them by the sword. 

7 Wmgm. Sdloma npnil DemosCh. p. 994. edh. W^L 
» Idem, ibid. > Phtt. ill Solon. 
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perty. 



New-mo- 
dels the 
govern- 
ment. 



The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimit- 
ed confidence of his country. He maintained 
the ancient division of property, but abolished 
debts* He establised the rate of interest at 12 
per cent,, at which it afterwards remained; but 
forbade, that the insolvent debtor should become 
the slave of his creditor, or be compelled to sell 
his children into servitude. After these prelimi- 
nary regulations, which seemed immediately ne- 
cessary to the public peace, Solon proceeded, 
with an impartial and steady hand, to new-mo- 
del the government ^® on this generous but equi- 
table principle, that the few ought not, as hither- 
to,- to command, and the many to obey ; but that 
the collective body of the people, legally con- 
vened in. a national assembly, were entitled to 
decide, by a plurality of voices, the alternatives 
of peace and war ; to contract or , dissolve alli- 
ances with foreign states; to enjoy^ all the 

" The most correct information concerning the ancient republic 
of Athens, and the laws of Solon, is contained in Aristot. Fragm. de 
Civit. Athen. and in various parts of his second, fourth, and sixth 
books of Politics. 2. In Isocrat. Areopagit. Panathen. & Panegyr. 
And 3, In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon's Treatise concerning the 
Athenian republic relates to later times, when many corruptions 
had .crept in, as will be afterwards explained. It is remarkable, that 
JPolybius,L vi. has confounded the moderate institutions of Solon with 
the democraticaMicentiousness and tyranny introduced by Pericles 
and his successors in the administration. The palpable errors of so 
judicious. an author prove. howlittle accurate knowledge the Greeks 
possessed on the subject of their own histoiy; and howimposdbleit 
is for a modem wrifer, who blindly follows such guides, not to fall 
into innumerable errors and contradictions. The treatise of Aristo- 
tle (deCivitate) above mentioned, deserves particular attention from 
those who write or study the history of republics. In it we see the 
germ, and often more than the germ, of the political works of Ma- 
chiavel, which Montesquieu has so often copied, without once ac- 
knowledging his obligation. 
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branches of legislative or sovereign power » ; and c fi'A P/ 
to elect, approve, and judge the magistrates or' y ^"^' ,j 
ministers entrusted, for a limited time, with the 
ea^ecutive authority. 

In the actual state of most countries of Eu- Hisinsti- 
rope, such a form of government, as only takes suiJed\he 
place in* some small cantons of Switzerland, conditioQ 
would be attended with the inconvenience of times. 
withdrawing the citizens too much from their 
private affairs. But in ancient Greece, and par- 
ticularly in Attica, the slaves were four times 
more numerous than the freemen^^ ; and of the 
latter we may compute that little more than one 
half were entitled to any share in the sovereignty. 
Strangers, and all those who could not ascertain 
their Athenian descent, both in the -male and 
female line, were totally excluded from the as- -< 

sefnbly and courts of justice. The regulations 
of Solon marked the utmost attention to preserve 
the pure blood of Athens unmixed and uncor 
rupted ; nor could any foreigner, whatever me- 
rit he might claim. with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unless he abandoned for 
ever his native country, professed the knowledge 
of some highly useful or ingenious art, and,' in 

»* The election contained a mixture of chance, since those who 
were named by the people cast lots to decide on whom the office 
should be conferred. The same practice prevails in choosing the se- 
nators of the republic of Berne. But Solon enacted, that the fortu- 
nate candidate should undergo what is called a probation ; his cha- 
racter and merits were thus exposed to a second scrutiny, in conse* 
quence of which, it seemed scarcely possible that any man should, 
attain power, who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

" See my Introductory Discourse to the Orations of Lysiasand 
Itocrates, p. 5, & seqq. 

5 
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CHAP, both cases^ had been chosen by ballot, in a full 
y ^^ y assembly of six thousand Athenians. These cir- 
cumstances (especially as the Athenian people 
wiere usually convened only four times in thirty- 
five days) prevented their assemblies from being 
either so inconvenient and burdensome, or so 
numerous and tumultuary, as might at first sight 
be supposed. Yet their numbers, and still more 
their impetuosity and ignorance, must have 
proved inconsistent with good government, if 
Solon had not secured the vessel of the republic 
from the waves of popular frenzy, by the two 
firm anchors of the Senate and the Areopagus ; 
tribunals originally of great dignity and of very 
extensive power, into which men of a certain 
description only could be received as members. 

Hig diyi- Solon divided the Athenians into four classes, 
according to the produce of their estates. The 
first class consisted of those whose lands annually 
yielded five hundred measures of liquid, as well 
as dry commodities, and the minimum of whose 
yearly income may be calculated at sixty pounds 
sterling ; which is equivalent, if we estimate the 
relative value of money by the price of labour, 
and of the things most necessary to Ufe, to about 
six hundred pounds sterling in the present ^ age. 
The second class consisted of those whose estates 
produced three hundred measures ; the third, of 
those whose estates produced two hundred ; the 
fourth, and by far the most numerous class of 
Athenians, either possessed no landed property, 
or at least enjoyed not a revenue in land equal 

^3 See Introduction to Lysias, &t^ p. 14. 
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to twenty-four pounds sterling, or, agreeably to c H A p^ 
the above proportion, two hundred and forty , ^^' , 
pounds of our present currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to Preroga- 
vote in the public assembly, and to judge in the f^^^^ 
courts of justice, whether civil or criminal, classes. 
which were properly so many committees of the 
assembly. ^^ But the three first classes w«re ex- 
clusively entitled to sit in the senate, to decide 
in the Areopagus* or to hold any other office of • 
magistracy. To these dignities they were elected 
by the free suffrages of the people, to whom 
they were accountable for their administration, 
and by, whom they might be punished for mal- 
versation or negligence, although they derived 
no emolument from the diligent discharge of 
their duty. 

The senate of four hundred, which, eighty-six Of the 
years after its institution, was augmented to five Jhe^soa 
hundred by Clisthenes, enjoyed the important 
prerogatives of convoking the popular assembly j 
of previously examining all matters before they 
came to be decided by the people, which gave 
to it a negative before debate in all public reso* 
lutions i and of making laws by its sole authority^ 
which had force during a year. Besides this 
general superintendence, the senate was exclu- 

*« In my iatroductory ctitcourses to the OratioM of Lysias, See. 
I had occasion to explain the natureof the Athenian tiribanali. Siaer 
the publication of that work, the same subject, and particularly the 
form of civil process, has been accurately explained by Sir WBtiatn 
Jones, in the Dissertations annexed to his translation of Isseus. 2dr, 
PettingaKs learned work upon the use and practice oi Juries among 
the ancients, lately fell into my hands. Wherein my ideas and hi»dif« 
fer, ^11 easily appear from the text, and needs not to be pointed oui. 
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CHAP, sively invested with many particular branches of 
V ^^^' , the executive power. The president of this 
board or council had the custody of the public 
archives and treasury. The senate alone built 
ships ; equipped fleets and armies ; seized and 
confined state criminals; examined and planished 
several offences, which were not expressly for- 
bidden by any positive law. The weight of such 
a council, which assembled every day, except 
festivals, infused a large mixture of aristocracy 
into the Athenian constitution. This, as we 
shall immediately explain, was still farther in- 
creased by the authority of the Areopagus, a 
court so named from the place where it was held j 
a hill sacred to Mars, adjoining to the citadel. 
The nine The principal magistrates in Athens were the 
archons. jjjjj^ archous, the first of whom gave his name to 
the year, and presided in the civil courts of jus- 
tice, - where a committee of the people, chosen 
promiscuously from, all classes by lot ^*, sat as 
judges and jury ; but where it belonged to the 
archon and his assessors, men appointed by suf- 
frage, and acquainted with forms, to take what 
in Scotland is called a precognition, to prescribe 
the form of action, to give the ballot ^^ arid to 

^5 The essential difference between the Roman and Athenian go- 
vernment, consisted in the different constitution of the judicial 
power; which at Rome remained 300 years in the hands of the se- 
nate.: The seditions of the Gracchi, and most of the civil dissensions 
which happened before the time of Augustus, had for their object or 
pretence,, the altering of .this order of things, and bringing the Ro- 
man constitution nearer the Athenian* 

*^ *Oi riBtpTcs rov ay»ya',Kai'niu tfi^y 8iSorrc$,are the words of Ly- 
sias. The same writer mentjonf the vap^dpoi, ffwduccu, assessors, 
syndics. 
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receive and declare the verdict and sentence of C H ap. 
the cQurt. The archoo next in dignity, who v -^^ '_. 
had the appellation of king, presided in causes 
respecting religion and things sacred, which 
formed the object of an important and dangerous 
branch of Athenian jurisprudence. The archon 
third in dignity, with his assessors the ^' generals, 
presided in military matters; and the six re- 
maining, who were known by the general ap« 
pellation of thesmothetas, heard criminal pleas 
of various kinds, or rather directed the proceed- 
ings of the six courts where criminal causes were 
examined and determined. These nine archons, The Areo- 
or presidents of the several courts of justice, like ^^"** 
all other Athenian magistrates, were, at the ex* 
piration of their annual office, accountable to 
the people; and when their conduct, after a 
severe scrutiny, appeared to merit public appro- 
bation *and gratitude, they were received, and 
remained for life, members of the Areopagus, a 
senate invested with a general inspection over 
the laws and religion, as well as over the lives 
and manners of the citizens ; and which, in dan- 
gerous emergencies, was even entitled to assume 
a sort of dictatorial power. ^® 

Such is the great outline of the constitution Happy 
established by Solon, according to which every ©fsdo^'s 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the inestimable pri- v^^^ 
vilege of being judged by his peers, and tried by mCTt. 

*7 Lysias, in the second oration against Alcibiades ( a mUitarjr 
cause^ not only mentions the afpamryoi, or generals, but addressee 
them separately from the ay9f>cv Smcciotm, or jtid|<9^. 

^' Isocrat. Oratio Areopagit. ju» 

VOL. II. I 
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CHAP, laws to which he iomself had ^oemsented* Al- 
. ^^^^ though tb» Leguladve and |udieial powers wore 
dMia lodged mkh the people, man ^ property 
and ability mere alone entruak«d wit^ ibe ai- 
minutration of government; an4 as powfir to 
Mfiie measure followed property^ the same expe- 
4Ueiit wi^ich served to maintain a due difitinction 
of ranks in society, tended tko to pifoaiiMte th^ 
u^luatrya^ frugality of the audtitude, that they 
inigjjit daereby beaome entitled to share those 
hoBours and ibices, to which pecsoas of a certain 
estate only oouid aspire* 
£xten9ive 'I^ laws o£ Solou were of the most exten- 
nature oif sive nsftup^^ comprehendasig not only ruiee of 
light, but maxims of iporalityt regulations of 
commerce, and pjcecepts of agriculture To 
describe his institutions respecting such mat^ 
ter^ as are properly the object^ of legislation, 
(would be explaining tbo^ great, but familiar 
pmficjples, concerning marriage, sueeessi^ tes- 
taments, the rights o£jf»r&ms and oithmg^y which, 
^Airough the mediuBi of the; Roman law* h^v^ 
been conveyed into tlie |ua:isprudejice of all the 
civilised nations of £du*ope. jffia laws qpnc^rning 
education and manners prove that drvol^Qiiii^^^ 
and unnatorsl lov^ wer«i ihe p^doqfiinant vices 
oi that .farJy age. It w»s a p»t1i3ular d«ty of 
the aiicbcuDS, to prevent ^ pun^sb o&noea, com- 
ntitt^d in ommm^QQ of i$itp?^io»tiiW ; ^^d the 
regulations concerning schools**, which were not 
to be opened till sunrise, which were ordered to 
be shut befqre njght, ai\d intjp; whicb QQn@ bijt 
such relations of the master, 4s were paitii^arly 

*» ^schin. in Tlmarchum. 
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sjpeoified by law could on any pretence be ad* chap* 
mitted^ marked the utm<>at ioKcitude to rodt out v ^^'^ ► 
an evil which idrelidy infected and diaigraced the 
manners of Greece* 

The education recommended by Solon nearly His system 
resembled that above described, Mrhich prevailed Son^ "^^ 
generaiiy through Greece.* The childten of 
Athenian citizenn^ when taken from the hands 
of the women^ were drfivered to two mastei*S| of 
wh<mx the one formed the body and the other 
the mi&d. Swimming, and the easier exercises, 
prepared them fbr the harder t(^s of the gym-* 
nastiC4 Reading and learning by heart the pre^- , 
cepts and examples of the poets, made way for 
the severer studies of ek)quence and philosophy. 
In process of time, music, geometry, and draw- 
ing, seem to have entered into the plan of a 
liberal education.^ At the age of twenty, the Dutiesand 
youth of all ranks took an oath in the teiftple of ^^^^ 
Agraulos (an iq>pellation of Miperva), to obey the youth. 
and to maintain the laws of their country ^ to 
use their besit endeav<>urs to promote its pro* 
iq>erity ; to follow the standard o£ whatever eom« 
moulders might be appointed to conduct them ; 
to sail to every part of the world, when sum-^ 
motied by the public service; to fight to death 
for their native land -^ and to regard wheat, barley, 
vines, and olives, as^ the only boundaries of At* 
tka^ J a pveposterous anogance in that little rth 
patitic^ which already betrayed an amotion to 
eonqtier and f^pr^epriate HI the cultivated parts 

« See chaptew V. aiicf W. •» fin%i. F(At l^ fi. C f . 

^ See Introduction to Ly&m, &c. p. 16, 

I « 
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CHAP, of the world. "When the Athenian youth were 
. ; ^ . not, in consequence of this oath, engaged in 
military service, they were obliged by law to 
follow such employments as suited their respec- 
tive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and me- 
chanic arts, fell to the share of the poor ; the 
rich still continued their application to gymnastic 
and philosophy, carefully studied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and actual con- 
dition of their own and neighbouring states ; and, 
at the age of thirty, appeared* as candidates in 
the assembly for such offices of trust and honour 
as their regular manners, inoffensive and dutiful 
behaviour in all the relations of private life, tem- 
perance, (economy, public spirit, and abilities®, 
might obtain from the voluntary suffi-age of the 
people. 
Usur|»- The usurpation of Pisistratus, though it de- 
Vhinmtui. stroyed for a time the political liberty of Athens, 
A. c. 578. gave stability to most of the laws and forms in- 
troduced by Solon. That extraordinary tyranty 
for so the Greeks styled him, was not more dis- 
tinguished by the loftiness of his genius than the 
humanity of his disposition ; and had not the 
violence of contending factions, and the fury of 
his enemies, inflamed his natural love of power, 
the name of Pisistratus would stand the foremost 
in the list of Grecian patriots and heroes. His 
i^alour and conduct were signalised in the con- 
quest of Nisaea, Salamis, Naxos, Delos, and Si- 
gaeum ; and if he displayed boldness and address 
in acquiring sovereignty, he displayed still more 

*3 Lysias, passim. 
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moderation and virtue in administering it. He c il A p. 
assumed, indeed, the royal dignities of priest and , ™^; , 
general, and took care that the chief offices of Hi» nw^e- 
magistracy should be filled by his partisans. But ^^^^ 
he maintained the regular course of law and i us- >n»n"tra- 

. tion • 

tice, not only by his authority, but by his ex- 
ample ;. having appeared in person to answer an 
accusation in the Areopagus. He not oply en- 
forced the laws of Solon against idleness, but en- 
deavoured to give them more efficacy by intro- 
ducing new arts and manufactures intp Attica. 
He was the first who brought into that country 
the complete collection of Homer's poems, which 
he commanded to be sung at the Pandthenaean 
festival ; nor can we suppose that he should have 
been zealous to difilise the liberal and manly sen- 
timents of that divine poet, if his government had 
not resembled the moderation and equity of the 
heroic ages, rather than the despotism of tyrants. 

His son Hipparchus imitated and surpassed the surpassed 
mild virtues of his father ; and, amidst the tur- hw wn^^ 
bulence of the latter democracy, it was acknow- Hippw- 
ledged with a sigh by the Athenians, that their 
ancestors were indeed happy under Solon and ^ 

Pisistratus, but that the reign of the tyrant Hip- 
parchus brought back on earth the golden days 
of Saturn. The father had required a tenth 
part of the produce of Attica, to support his 
guards and the other appendages of royalty \ his 
more generous son remitted one hsdf of this im- 
position. While he alleviated the burdens, yet 
encouraged the industry of his subjects, by build- 
ing the temple of Olympian Jupiter, he was so- 

I 5 
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CHAP. UcitQiifl to dispel their ignoraqoe and barbarity 
^*^'* by erecting pilhurs in every part ef the city, ea- 
graved with el^piac verses, containing leasons of 
wisdom and precepts of moraEly. He collected 
the first library in Athens ; and his liberal re- 
wards, and atill more hia agreeable mannera and 
winning ai&bility, attracted to that city the mest 
distinguished poet» of the age. 
His niur- The Biurder of Hipparchua e?iaflf>erated^ the 
perates * temper of his brothet and succesaor Hippias ;. hut 
Hippias. ixotwithstanding the calamities which the latter 
inflicted and suffered* it must be allowed that 
the government of Pisistratus and hia £inuly, 
which, with various interruptions, ' hated sixty- 
^ht years ^» increased the strength^ and pro- 
moted the refineB5ieot oi* Athens. ^ 
The go- Yet in nothjyig was th^t aeurpation vu&b^ ad- 
ch^lp^ vantageousr.tban ia the anjasaatiag sense of libesty 
thene^ which the Bftemory of past seryilBde^ lindev Hip- * 
(^pHp* piaa^ excited and kept alave in Athras, afWr the 
A^^c.^iiro. popular gosfemmeiri: had beea teatcnedi by Clis- 
thenes. We have already had occasion to rdate 
the foi?eigu viistoniies of the repubUc^ whicht im- 
mediately followed that event ^ hut at th# same 
time tJi/e constitution of gwemmsmt underwent 
^ oonsidevabk chadige : by adoiittp^ to the rank 
of eitkeena a pspmiacuoua crowd of strwigers^ 
fiigid^^ Atbenian& ef half Ubad, and perhiqiB 
abives^ the> titibe9. weie> angmentedi from fi)wrto 
ten ; aoid t^ senatoss, fironn fbux ta> &vm hu»- 

^ B^we^n 578 and 510, ?. C 

*^ See the treatise of Meurrius, entitled Pi&istratus, one of the few 
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dvedw The edttfactem wa» likewise eltablishad ; € H A ?. 
» law by wht(5fe £Miy citkilm ^bose iHfluence or ^^' 
afeiJ^^ seemed dang^towk to liberty might b« 
btfnMied Uxk ydMSy without the proof or allega- 
tion ^ any positive ciime. 

In tUs €4nditi0n the republie coBtiniied thirty toportaii^ 
yeMs^ iifttil the gjorietw victories of Salamis^ Pla- ^^^^ 
tmi^> arfkl Mycade# e^iaeouraged the lowest but Aristidei. 
most: HiiKn^ouft cisf5& of citizensy by whose valour \x^^2. 
those Kftemorabld cxploitsi had been achieved, to A.c.47a. 
make ferth^r invasions on the prerogatives of 
their scqperiors^ Th^ sudden we^th, which the 
rich sf€41s of the Barbarians had diffused among 
all ranks of men, increased the census of indivi- 
duals! and destroyed the balance of the consti- 
tution. Aristidesr who perceived it to be im- 
possible to resist the natural progress of demo- 
cracy, seasonably yielded to men who had arms 
in their handsy. and firmness in their hearty ; and 
proposed^ with apparent satisfaction, but much 
secret reluctance *, a law by which the Athenian 
magistrates should be thenceforth promiscuously 
elected from the four classes of citizens. This 
innovation paved the way for the still greater . 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gra- 
dually completed by Pericles j a revolution of 
which the consequences were not immediately 
ffelt, but which continually becaiiie more sensible, * 
and finally terminated in^ the ruin of Athens 

'PbegjBneral reasons which prevailed on the Thedemo- 

^ * cracycoin- 

Arprtrtrr the fbrcWgehmjsity of Ariitidtftf to therpopulatef 

I 4 
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CHAP, equity and discernment of Pericles to espousey 
V y"' > with undue warmth, the cause of the populace. 
Dieted have in the preceding chapter been sufficiently 
cL.^"' explained. Yet whatever partial motives of in- 
Jxxx5r4 *^^®^* ^^^ ambition ^ might warp the views of 
A. c/449. this illustrious statesman, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the foreign transactions and success 
of the republic, and particularly the new atuation 
in which the Athenians found themselves placed 
with regard to their distant allies and colonies^ 
might naturally suggest and occasion very im- 
portant alterations in the Athenian constitution. 
introduc- The ancient and sacred law, which obliged eveiy 
to the^^*^ citizen, without fee or reward, to take arms in 
tr«op8; defence of his country, could not easily be ex- 
tended to the obligation of protecting, without a 
proper recompense, the interest of foreign com- 
munities. The scanty population of Attica suf- 
ficed not to answer the demands of so many dis- 
.tant expeditions. It became necessary to hire 
troops wherever they might be found ; and as 
this necessity introduced pay into the Athenian 
armies, a similar, though not equally cogent, rea- 
of fees and soti established fees and salaries for all the difier- 
the*t^ ent orders of judges and magistrates. The same 
trates. principle of duty and public spirit, which obliged 

>7 Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reason which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the aristocracy, and to abridge the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been 6ften named for the office 
of archon, the lot had never fallen on him ; so, that he could not be 
received as a member of that respected court. If this observation be 
well founded, it shows how little real weight the annual magistracies 
had at Athens ; since Pericles» though he never attained the dignity 
of archoD, governed the republic many years with unrivalled Wr 
thority. 
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every freeman to fight without pay, likewise chap. 
obliged him gratuitously to judge, consult, and v^^J^ 
deliberate, for the benefit of his country. But 
when the contested interests of foreign, though 
dependent communities, were agitated and ad- 
justed in the tribunals of Athens, it was natural 
for those who spent their time in an employment 
to which no social obligation called them, to de- 
mand a proper reward for their useful services. 
At first, therefore, a smeUl sum, but which gra- 
dually increased with the power of the people, 
was regularly distributed among the citizens, for 
every deliberation which they held, and for 
every cause which they determined. 

The desire of reaping this profit made the po- xhese 
pulace anxious to draw ail causes and deliber- circum- 
ations before their own tribunals and assemblies, tally un- 
This design was successfully accomplished by g^"^]*® 
Ephialtes^, an drtful and daring demagogue, S^?i?**^ 
whom Pericles employed as a proper instrument Soion. ^ 
to efiect such invidious measures as were most 
obnoxious to the rich and noble. While his 
patron extended the renown of Athens by his 
foreign victories, and gradually reduced into 
subjection the colonies and allien of the repub- 
lic, the obsequious Ephialtes zealously promoted 
his domestic measures ; and by undermining 
the authority of the senate and of the Areopa- 
gus^, the firmest bulwarks of the aristocracy, 

•• Plut. in Pericle. 

^ Authors have not described in what particular respects^ or bj 
what particular means, Ephialtes effected his purpose : yet we may 
collect, from obscure hints on this subject, that he not only brought 

lO 
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aiid do- 
mestic 
prosperity 
of the re- 
public. 
Olymp. 
IxxxY. 1. * 
A, C. 440. 



obtMiied a signal victory over the laws of Sola». 
The assassination of fipjuialtal f^oved only the 
weakness c£ his enemies ; and we shall iind, in 
the subsequent history of Athens^ that most 
matters of deliberation cainev thenceforth^ in 
the first instance, before the pofmlsw aaseaaUy ; 
that the wise institutions* of Solon were reduced 
to an empty form ; and thaik the magnanimity of 
Pericles^ the extravagance of bis immediate suc-^ 
cessors, the patriotism of Thrasybnlus and 
Omon, the integrity of Phocion, the artifieesi 
of iEschines, and the eloquence of Demo»theBes^ 
successively swayed, at will, a wild and capri- 
cious democracy* 

The revolution which immediately followed, 
in the manners, character, and conduct o€ the 
Athenians, was the natural consequence of the 
change of govermnent, combined with other 
circumstances naturally requiting from their do- 
meatic askd external prosperity. In the course of 
a few years, the success of Aristides, Ccmony 
and Perides, had tripled the revenues, and in- 



heC^te the iufefior tribunals causes hitherto confined to the Arec^a^ 
gus^ but took from that court its general inspecdon and superinten- 
dence over the religron'and hwg; which offices he bestowed on the 
pofailitf eoutft of the {iXumm andUhe wtfw^vKuk€s^^o werfe aj^pointfed^ 
and: ditsussedy.at the wdll of the people. He likewise rendered, the 
probation £oT becoming an Areopagite less severe than formerly. Per- 
soi» crept into this* order, whose character disgraced it. Thr Arttjt- 
paptesbecsare'eqaaily aeoesnbltt to* presents and to beanljr; and tiieir 
decisions fell into contempt. See the Discourse of Isocrates upon 
reforming the government of Athens, and Athenaeus, 1. ix. That 
Ephialtes, or Pericles himself, likewise weakened the authority of 
the senate (although it is not remarked by any an'cicnt atrtlmr), ap- 
pears frmnaiP the subsequent history of Athemr. 
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creased, m a far greater fnropodzon;. the diomi- chap. 
mcxas of the r^ublic. The Atbenian gakfies , •^™; , 
commaQded the easteni coaste of the Meditef - 
randan ; tlneir oMrchantmen had e n grosse d the 
traffic of the adjacen^t ooontxies ; the magazines 
cif Athena abounded with yraod^^ metal,, ebonj, 
ivery^ and all the materiak of the useful as weil 
as of the agr^able arts ;. ihey imported^ the lux- 
uries of Italy, Sicily^ Cyprus, Lydia, Fcntoo, 
and Peloponneeus ; expeirience Inad improved 
tkeir skill of working tli^ silver mmes of maumt 
Lauriam ; they had lately epenied the vaLoable 
marble veios in mount Pentehcxis ;. the honey c^* 
Hymettus became imfportantin domestic isseaod 
foreign traffic ; the culture of their olim^s (oil 
being long theiar staple commodity, and the csily 
poroductiois of Attica which Solon allowed them 
to export) must have improved with the general 
knprovemient of the counti^y in^ 3drts< and agri^ 
cultujre, %ei^cially ussder the active admiiikr- 
tration of P^ricks, who liberaUy let loose the 
puhHe treasure to encourage every species of 

But k* that nuiister promoted the 1^0ve of actbon^ Eifect of 
he* found it necessary at least to comply with, if^^^^^i^ 
not to asxaAe the exCreme' p«ssi>on< Sor pleaaure^ the change 
whiMsbthen begaatoidistit^isb his cmiistrfmeni men^on' 
The people of Athens^ successfeilm every enUer^ ^d^ans 
ipdse against their foreign as wdl as^ (itemestic 
enemies^ seemed^ entkled to ve&p the* fruits of 
thor dangevs and vi^itoriea fW the spaee> o^ at 
ktaat twelive years preceding tbe^ war of Pelopon* 

3» Isocrat. ArcofK d^ P^ce, A Pfemcgyr. Xenoph. & Aristot. ds 
Rcpiib. Athen. • * 
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CHAP, nesust their city affi>rded a perpetual scene o( 
V ^"' , triumph and festivity. Dramatic entertainments, 
to which they were passionately addicted, were 
no longer performed in slight unadorned edifices, 
but in stone or marble theatres erected at great 
expense, and embellished with the most precious 
productions of nature and of art. The treasury 
was opened, not only to supply the decorations 
of this favourite amusement, but to enable the 
poorer citizens to enjoy it, without incurring any 
private expense; and thus, at the cost of the 
state, or rather of its tributary allies and colonies, 
to feast and delight their ears and fancy with the 
combined charms of music and poetry. The 
pleasure of the eye was peculiarly consulted and 
gratified in the architecture of theatres and other 
ornamental buildings ; for as Themistocles had 
strengthened, Pericles adorned his native city ; 
and unless the concurring testimony of antiquity 
was illustrated in the Parthenon, or temple of 
Minerva, and other existing remains worthy to 
be immortal, it would be difficult to believe that, 
in the space of a few years, there could liave been 
created those numerous, yet inestimable wonders 
of art, those temples, theatres, statues, altars, 
baths, gymnasia, and porticoes, which, in the 
language of ancient panegyric, rendered Athens 
the eye and light of Greece. '^ 
Luxury Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
of aSwm- vourite city, like a vain voluptuous harlot, at the 
expense of plundered provinces"; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their 

3* Isoc^t. St Aristid. in Panegyr. 
3^ Plutarch in Pericle. 
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extorted wealth had not been employed in more chap. 
perishing, as well as more criminal, luxury. The v ^^"\ ^ 
pomp of religious solemnities, which were twice 
as numerous and costly in Athens as in any other 
city of Greece ; the extravagance of entertain* 
ments and banquets, which on such occasions al- 
ways followed the sacrifices ; the increase of pri- 
vate luxury, which naturally accompanied this 
public profusion, exhausted the resources, with- 
out augmenting the glory, of the republic. In- 
stead of the bread, herbs, and simple fare recom- 
mended by the laws of Solon, the Athenians, 
soon after the eightieth Olympiad, availed them- 
selves of their extensive commerce to import the 
delicacies of distant countries, which were pre- 
pared with all the refinements of cookery. ^ The 
wines of Cyprus were cooled with snow in sum- 
mer; in winter^ the most delightful flowers 
adorned the tables and persons of the wealthy 
Athenians. Nor was it suflScient to be crowned 
with roses, unless they were likewise anointed 
with the most precious perfumes. ^ Parasites, 
dancers, and buffoons, were an usual appendage 
of every (entertainment.^ Among the weaker 
sex, the passion for delicate birds^ distinguished 
by their voice or plumage, was carried to such 
excess as merited the name of madness. ^ The 
bodies of such youths as were not peculiarly ad- 
dicted to hunting and horses, which began to be 

3) Aristopb. Nubes, ver. 50. & Lysistrat passim. 

M Athen. 1. xl 3, & Xenoph. Memorabilia, I. ii. 

34 Xenoph. ibid. 3« Athenaeus, 1. i. & Xenoph. Symp, 

37 opviBofuwia, Athen. 1. xi. 3, 
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c H A P. a prevailing taste ^, were corrupted by th« com- 
, y^' , inerce of ji;idot9» who had reduced Uieir profeck 
sioio into system^ ; while their minds were still 
more polluted by the licentious philosophy of the 
sopbistd; It is unnecessary to arowd the picture, 
sinc^ it may be observed^ in one word, that the 
vices and extravagancies, which are supposed to 
characterise the declining ages of Greece and 
Rome, took root in Athens during the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, the most splendid and most 
prosperous in the Grecian annals. 
Contrast This paradox, for such it must appear, may be 
rrnce of explained by considering the singular combin- 
virtues and ^^^ q£ circumstaoces^ which, in the time of that 

vices, ad- . . 

vantages Statesman, gave every poison its antidote, and 
vant^es!^ i^eudered the partial evils already described, only 
the thorn that ever accompanies the rose. The 
Grecian history of those times aflfords a more 
striking contract than ever speared in arty other 
age or country, of wisdom and folly, of magna- 
nimity and meanness, of liberty asnd tyranny, of 
simplicity and refinement, of austerity and volup- 
tuousness. The sublime philosophy of Anaxp 
agoraa and Socrates was accompanied^ as with a 
deadly ahade, by the dairk unprincipled captious^ 
iGieas; of the sophisl;^ ; tlie pathetic and moral 
strains of Sophocles and Euripides were parodied 
by the licentious buf&onery of Aristophanea; 
painting and sculpture, which, under geniuses of 
the first order, like Phidias, served as hand-maids 
to religion and virtue, degenerated uader in- 
ferior artists into mean hirelings of vice and dis- 

^ Aristoph. Nubes, passim. ^ Ahexis apu^ Athetnranr, h jriii. 
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ordt^; the HMxl^ty of Atteniw matrons was set chap, 
off w by A M. wfcwi wwpmsed with the dijeo- vJ^J^ 
IvttWes^ of fch^e Bc^^ of A^iMisii^ ; and the mippie 
frugality of mwuicwf, wbic* commonly prevailed 
in furivate families, even of ii»e firdt diatusctioo, 
was contrasted with the extravagant dissipation 
9f public entertaioments and feativalR, To ex- 
^mim the parallel Jinks of this complicated chain 
will illuatrate the character x>f a people whose sub* 
sequent trai»a(^ns form o©e jwincipai object of 
Gwcian hisfcory. 

Philosophy, which in Greece alone deserves the Parallel 
peculiar attention of the historian, arose about [his chain 
tfee beginning of the sixth century before Christ, examined. 
and in m hundred and fifty years attained the 
highest d^ree of perfection, and sunk into the 
loweirt degeneracy and corruptiw, to which the 
us-e or abuse of the human intellect could raise 
Qr plunge it. Lei^ser Am to which JEuJope and History of 
Ainerica ow? the in^afcimable beneitei of their re- u>^y. *" 
%ion and letters^ p^ odu<Qed and nourished the 
tender plant of philosophy 5 and the flourishing 
Gri^k colonies on that delightful coast, com- 
fuunicated to their mother CQuntry this precious 
oillspring of their soil. Thales oi Miletus, Pit* The seven 
t»Qm of Mitylene, Bias of Prie«^» Cleobulus of ^^^' 
I4ndus in tlm isle of Rhiodes, and the other wise 
men, a^ they wer^ emphatically styled* who lived 
in that ag^ not only gave advice and assisi:ance 
t^ tbeir cojuntrymen on ^s^uH emiargencies, 
but restrained their vices by wholesome laws, 
improved their manners by useful lessons ol* 
morality, and extended their knowledge by im- 
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CHAP, portant researches and discoveries. ^ But the 
, :y "^ , first attempt towards moral philosophy, as inde- 
pendent on, and unconnected with, religion, 
JEsop the seems to have been the fables of iEsop, which, to 
fabulist. ^^^ j^ j^ ^^jy pgri^^i Qf society, must have 

appeared a very serious and useful species of 
composition. The sphere of history was narrow ; 
the examples of the gods, amidst the continual 
corruptions of superstition, had become too flagi- 
tious for imitation ; and men, whose rustic sim- 
plicity of life afforded them continual opportu- 
nities to observe the instinctive sagacity of cer- 
tain animals, might derive many useful lessons 
from those humble instructors. In the early ages 
of Greece and Rome, and of all other nations 
whose history is recorded, fables were told, and 
in some degree believed, in the assembly and 
senate-house, on the most important occasions ; 
for, in the infancy of society, men are children ; 
and the delusion, which the belief of a fable sup- 
poses, is not more gross and improbable than 
many of those errors into which (as we have 
already proved ^^) their lively fancy had often 
plunged them. The same romantic cast of 
imagination which had animated woods and 
winds, mountaii^ and rivers, which had changed 
heroes into gods, and gods into frail men, might 
endow animals with reason, and even speech. 
The gno- - The next step towards n\oral science was of a 
more refined and abstract kind, consisting of the 



monic 
poets. 



*• Plutarch. Sympos. & de Placit. Philosoph. Plato in Protagor. 
Diogen, Laert. passim. 
4» See above, Chap. II. 
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c 

sentences of the gnomologic poets *^ and in those chap. 
detached precepfe or proverbs which, in all coun- v ^ ^; , i 
tries, have preceded any systematic account of 
morality. Each of the seven sages, as they were 
called, had his favourite maxim ^, which he en- 
graved in temples and other places of public 
resort ; but at this distance of time it is impos- 
sible, amidst thedifferences of authors, to discover 
what belongs to each ; nor is the search import- 
ant, since all their maxims or proverbs, whatever 
efforts of generalization they might cost their 
inventors, now appear extremely simple and 
familiar. 

These respectable fathers of Grecian philoso- 
phy, who silently difiused light through the 
gloom of a barbarous age, are said to have main* 
tained a correspondence^ with each other, as 
well as with Solon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, 
and Periander of Corinth ; men who, in imitation 
of their eastern brethren, chiefly cultivated such 
practical knowledge as qualified them to be the 
legislators, magistrates, and generals of their 
respective countries, 

Thalesthe Milesian, alone, quitted the ortU- The disco- 
nary pursuits of civil and military renown ; 5^?^^^e 
and although he coniposed versesi promulgated Miieskn. 
moral sentences,; and, on some particular emer- 
gencies, gave seasonable advice to his country- 
men, yet he established his fame on a basis more , 

«* See the Sentences of Theognis, whidt^are evidently a collectidn^ 
not the work of one mai^« 
4' Aristot. Rhet, li. 21. Stob^as, Serm. p. 44, &c 
«* Plttt. Symp, 

VOL. II. K 
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CHAP, broad and penaanent than the flucittiatiiiig inter* 
^™' ests of perishing communities. Many c€ the 
elementary prc^iosrtions of geometry, afterwards 
cdlected by Euclid, were first discovered ^ by 
Thales, who directed the acuteness of his mind 
with equal success to astronomy. He divided 
the heavens into five zones ; discovered the equi- 
noxes and solstices ; remarked the Ursa Minor ; 
observed, and nearly predicted, eclipses* The 
division of the year into three hundred and sixty- 
five days was already known to the Egyptians ; 
but although Thales might borrow this, and per- 
haps other discoveries, from that ancient people, 
anioi^whom he sometimes resided, it appears, 
even from those authors who are ever prone to ex- 
aggerate the wisdom of Egjrpt, that he owed much 
less to that country, than to the native sagacity 
and penetration of his clear comprehensive 
mind-i* 
His school Tliaies founded the Ionic school, in which he 
ccMOM^" was succeeded by Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes, who were followed by Anaxagoras, the 
instructor of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is 
called by ancient writers the master of Socrates. 
About fifty years after Thales, the same specu* 
lations which he had introduced were pursued by 
Xenophanes of Colophon, Leucippus and Par- 
menidea of Elea, and Heraditas of Ephesus. 
These ingenious men discovered many usefiil 
truths; yet all of them, not excepting Thales 

« Proclus in Euclid. 

4* Hieronym. apud Laert. 1. i. c. 27. Pirn, 1, xxxriii. «. 17» 
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faimspelf, likewise busied themselves with subjectt^ chap. 
that wiH for ever excite and elude human cu- vJ?!!l 
riosity. Thdr doctrines were equally liable to 
objection, whichever of the elements they as- 
sumed as the first principle of nature ; they uni- 
versally agreed in asserting the fallicy of the 
senses, and the unworthiness of the vulgar su- 
perstition ; but their various opinions concerning 
the origin and desbiiction of worlds, the magni- 
tudesand distances of heavenly bodies, the essence 
of matter and spirit^, deserve only to be consi- 
dered as the dreams of inquisitive men, wh.ose 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
sphere of experience, and the clear deductions 
of reason. The system of Leucippus, the most degene- 
famous of them all, was improved by Demo- atheism^ 
critus of Abdera^, and afterwards adopted by 
Epicurus, whose philosc^hy is suflSciently ex- 
plained in the extraordinary work of Lucretius, 
the boldest monument which the world is ever 
likely to behdd, of learning, genius, and impiety. 

But it is particulariy worthy of observatioti. The sub- 
that while Demcicritus assiailed the celestial man- }™op^y*of 
sioiis, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the Anaxago- 
feehle majesty of Grecian superstition, Anaxago- 
ris of Cla^omen^i at precisely the same period, 
revealed a new and infinitely more august spec- 
tacle, by first announcing td the heathen world, 
a self-existent, all-perfect mind, as. the great 

«7 See Diogen. Laert. I. i. Aristot. Motaph. passin), & Plut. de 
Piadt. Philosopb. 
*• Laert 1. ix*. Aiirtot. Pliyiic. 1. ▼lii. 
K 2 
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CHAP, cause and arranger of the material wbrld. Thales 
^™^' and Pythagoras, with such of their disciples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad- 
mitted spirit as a' constituent principle of the 
universe ; but they had so intimately blended 
mind and matter, that these dissimilar substances 
neemed to make an indissoluble compound, as 
the soul and body constitute but one man. Ac- 
cording to Anaxagoras, on the other hand, the 
creating and sovereign intelligence was to be 
carefully distinguished from the soul of the 
world, which he seems to have regarded merely 
as a poetical expression for the laws which the 
Deity had impressed on his works. The great 
Rul^r of the universe did not animate, but impel 
matter ; he could not be included within its li- 
mited and perishing terms ; his nature was pure 
and spiritual, and totally incapable of pollution 
by any corporeal admixture. ^ 

The discovery and diffusion of this luminous and 
sublime principle, which was naturally followed 
by an investigation of the moral attributes of the 
Deity, and the deducing from thence the great 
duties of morality, might have produced a ge- 
neral and happy revolution in Greece, under the 
zealous and persevering labours of Socrates and 
his followers, if the tendency of this divine phi- 
losophy had not been counteracted, not only 
by the gross prejudices of the vulgar, but by 
the more dangerous refinements of incredulous 
Sophists. 

« Aristot. Metapfiyi. I i. c, 5. Plato in Cratylo, & Plut. in 
Pericle» 
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The same spirit of inquiry, which leads to the chap. 
discovery of truth, will often promote the propa- v ^y[' . 
Ration of error ; and unfortunately for Greece, in it» tenden- 
the middle of the fifth century before Christ, Zn^dhy 
errors were propagated, so congenial to the con- ^^ 
dition of the times, that they could not fail to 
take deep root, and flourish in a soil which was 
peculiarly well prepared to receive them. The 
glorious victories over the Carthaginians and 
Persians had increased the wealth and security, 
called forth the invention and industry, but, at 
the same time, multiplied the wants, and inflamed 
the passions, of the Greeks. The more powerful 
cities, and particularly Athens and Syracuse, had - 
attained a pitch of prosperity which exceeded 
their most sanguine hopes : elated by the bloom 
of health, and the pride of riches, they conti- 
nually sighed for new and unknown enjoyments, 
while both individuals and communities were 
ever ready to listen to such instructors as justi-' 
fied their vices, and taught them to abuse the 
gifts of fortune. 

In this situation of affairs appeared the So- History of 
phists*^, whose appellative, still familiar in the t^e So- ^ 
languages of Europe, pretty faithfully expresses oiymp. 
their character. Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of a^ c?44o. 
Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, Georgias of Leontium, 
•with many inferior names, preserved in the writ- 
ings of Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates, started 
up about the same time, and exhibited a new 
phenomenon in Greece. The Olympic, and 

» Vid. Philostrat. dt Vit..lSophi*t 
K 3 
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CHAP. Other public assemblies, furnished them vaih an 
V ^ "^ ^ J q)portunity to display their specious accomplish- 
ments to the admiring spectatoirs. They fre- 
quented the great cities, particularly Athens, 
and acquired the friendship of the rich, and the 
applause of the multitude. They professed the 
knowledge of every science, and of every art, 
which they taught publicly, for a stipulated 
price ; and, as they really possessed the art of 
persuasion, their disciples continually increased 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 
the vain. 
Their cha- Their language was. glowing and harmonious, 
racter and their manners elegant^ their life splendixL Wlien 
it served their interest, and pleased the taste of 
their hearers, they could p^int virtue i© the fairest 
and most engaging colours y but the capricious 
vfxW of their scholars, whose pas^ioQs they w.^re 
eyer careful to gratify, served s^ th^ c«oly sfagml- 
ard of thek prinqiples ; apd eng^ed them, foi! 
the mpst part, to deck out the barren doqtrines 
of Leucippus and Democritus with, the meretri'^ 
Their ipr cipus a.i:ts of the rhetorician, Their morality 
^^?i|J^®^ supplied the spriij^s fropi which Epicurus wa- 
and mor, tered his ganders i and their captious logic fui> 
lUshed the arguments by which PyjxhQ labouredL 
tp justify his,sc.egitiQismT,^^ It would be easgr to 
tra^a up^ to the Sophisits. that, quibfojipg meita- 
phyMc, which beiqg embc^ed m tfae (^re^ 
lapgu^e, thenceforth adhei;ed too closely tOitbe: 
pjiilospphical writings of that people, and which 

5* See the note on the Sophists, in inj Translation oflsoorates* 
Panegyric of Athens, p. 1. & seq. 
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totally disfigwes many otherwise valuable com- chap. 
positions of antiquity. But our present business v ^^^' , 
is only to remark the destructive eiffects imme- 
diately resulting from their tenets, whrch, while 
they undermined, without openly opposmg, the 
ancient and popular superstition, boldly set at 
defiance all those useful maxims of conduct, and 
all those salutary discoveries of reason, which, 
amidst the insolence of the Greek democracies, 
fomented by prosperity, appeared essentially re- 
quisite to- restrain the intemperance, injustice, 
and violence, of individuals and communities. 

In several republics of Greece, the Sophists Opposed 
enjoyed a free career to exert their talents, prac- J^^^ 
tise their artifices, and to promote their fam^ and 
fortune* But ill Athens their frauds were dcr 
tected^and their characters unmasked by So- 
crates ^^ whose philosophy forms an important 
era in the history of the human mind. The son 
of Sophroniscus was borii at Athens, forty years 
before the commencem^at of the PelOponnesian 
war. The smallness of his patrimony, amounting 
only to three hundred pounds, and his original 
profession of a statuary*, have encouraged an 
opinion of the obscurity of his birth, among 
writers who did not reflect on the narrowness of 
Athenian fortunes, and who forgot to consider, 
that as hereditary distinctions were little known 
or regarded in the Grecian republics, a solid and 

s» To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philosophy, 
I cite not particular passages, but give the general result o( my read- 
ing in Plato and Xenophon. 

53 Laert. 1. ii. art. Soetat*. 
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CHAP, permanent lustre was derived from the practice 
v^,,,^^. of ingenious arts, whicli could not be cultivated, 
as in ancient Rome, and sometimes in modem 
Europe, by servile or mercenary hands, but only 
by the first class of freemen and citizens. What- 
ever reputation or advantage Socrates might have 
acquired by the exercise of a profession, which 
was peculiarly encouraged by the taste of the 
times, and the magnificent spirit of Pericles, he 
readily sacrificed to the natural bent of his mind^ 
which concealed, under an external form worthy 
to represent the voluptuous Silenus", the fruit- 
ful seeds of every amiable and manly sentiment, 
and determined him, by an irresistible impulse, 
to the study of wisdom and virtue. 
Hiseduca- In his early youth he heard the physics of 
character. Archelaus, and learned the geometry of The- 
odorus**; and from these, and other teachers, 
acquired such an acquaintance with the fashion- 
able theories concerning the formation of the 
universe, the original principles of things, the 
hidden powers of matter, as enabled him to re- 
gard with just contempt, and occasionally to de- 
^ ride with inimitable humour, the vanity of those 

useless and shadowy speculations. He acknow- 
ledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the superin- 
tending mind, whose providence regulated the 
operations of nature, as well as the a£Pairs of 
human life. He denied not the existence of 
those inferior intelligentes, which formed 



M Plato & Xenoph. in S>mp. 
^ Plato in Thessttt. & in Menon. 
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only objects of popular adoration ; he allowed chap. 
the divine origin of dreams and omens ; he was ^"^* 
exemplary in all the religious duties of his coun- 
try ; and were we to judge the Athenian sage 
by the standard of ordinary men, we should be 
inclined to believe that he had not entirely 
escaped the contagion of superstition ; since he 
professed to be accompanied by a daemon, or 
invisible conductor, who often restrained his 
passions, and influenced his behaviour. ^ If this 
assertion was not an effect of that refined irony 
familial' to Socrates, we must allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity : yet, whoever 
•eriously reflects on a life of seventy years, spent 
in the service of mankind, uniformly blameless, 
and terminated by a voluntary death, in obe- 
dience to the unjust laws of his country ; who- 
ever considers attentively the habitual temperance, 
the unshaken probity, the active usefulness, the 
difiusive beneficence, the constant equanimity 
and cheerfulness of this singular man, will admit 
a degree of enthusiasm, rather as the ornament, 
than defect, of such an extraordinary character* 
Men of learning and genius, who, examining the 
matter still more deeply, have observed the im- 
portant revolution produced by the life and 
death of Socrates, on the principles and senti- 
ments of his contemporaries, and of posterity, are 
dispo^d to believe that such an extraordinary 
pbaenomenon could not have appeared in the 
moral world, without the particular interposition 
of heaven. The cheerful serenity of his last 

s6 pint, dc Genio Socratis. 
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CHAP, moments *^ and still more, the undeviating tenor 
'' of his active virtue, justified the hardest maxims 
oF Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main 
aim of his speculations was to establish the sub- 
lime morality of those sages on the clearest de- 
ductions of reason and experience, 

Hi8j)hiio- ' From the perfections of the supreme intelli- 
gence, he deduced his just government of the 
nniverse, which implied the- immortality of the 
human souL But the great object of his research 
was to discover those general laws by which, 
6ven in this life, the superintending Providence 
had variously dispensed to men, good and evU, 
happiness and misery. These laws he regarded 
as the promulgated will of the God, with which, 
when clearly ascertained, it became our duty 
invariably to comply j since nothing but the 
most short-sighted folly could risk incurring the 
divine displeasure j in order to avoid pain or 
poverty, sickness or death; far less to enjoy 
perishing gratifications, which leave a sting be- 
hind them. Reasoning on such principles, and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable perspicuity, the interests and 
duties of nations and individuals, in all the com- 
plicated relations of society. The actions of 
men furnished the materials, their instruction 
formed the object, their happiness was the end 
of his discourse. Wherever his lessons might 
be most generally useful, there he was always 
to be found ; frequenting, at an early hour, the 
Academy, Lyceum, and other public Gymnasia; 

57 This Subject will be treated hereafter. 
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punctually attending the forum at mid-day, the chap/ 
hour of full assembly j and at even joining, with- , ^^"' , 
out the affectation of austerity, in the convivial 
entertainments of his friends, or accompanying 
them in the delightful walks which adorned the 
banks of the Ilyssus. ^s a husband, a father, 
a citizen,^ and a soldier, the steady practice of 
his duty continujdly illustrated his doctrines. 
The conversation and example of this truly prac- its influ- 
tical philosopher (and this is his highest pane- *^"^^* 
gyric) persuaded many of his fellow-citizens sin- 
cerely to embrace a virtuous course of life ; and 
even those who, like Critias and Alcibiades, al- 
lowed the current of their passions to prevail 
over the conviction of their sober hours^ were 
still charmed with the wonderful extent, as weir 
as the singular accuracy, of his various know- 
ledge ; with the acuteness and penetration of his 
argument ; the beauty, vivacity, and persuasive- 
ness of his style ; which, whether he assumed 
the tone of reason or of ridicule, surpassed what- 
ever had been deemed mofet eloquent ^ 

Yet, how great soever might be the personal Assisted bj 
influence of Socrates, the triumph of his philo- poet»7^^ 
sophy became more illustrious and complete, 
after his principles were embraced by those who 
cultivated the imitative arts, and directed the 
public amusements, which in all countries, but 
particularly in Greece, have ever produced imr 
mediate and powerful efifects on the national 
opinions and character. In Greece alone, the 
theatre was regarded as an object of the first 

^ Xenoph. Metnor. I. ir. c. 15. Laert. 1. ii. c^ 19.. & seq. Sc 
Cicero de Ofat. iii. 16. 
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CHAP, importance and magnitude ; it formed an essen* 
V ^";^ V tial, and by far the most splendid, part of reli- 
gious worship } the expence of supporting it 
exceeded that of the army and navy together ; 
and this celebrated entertainment, which united 
the tragedy and opera of the moderns, was car- 
oarticuiwr- ried to perfection by a favourite disciple of So- 
^^lunpi- ^j.j^j^g^ whose works were so universally admired 
in Greece, that (as we shall have occasion to 
relate in the Sicilian war) the Syracusans released 
from captivity those Athenians, and those only, 
who had learned to repeat the verses of Euripides. 
This admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy 
whoper- complete, by perfecting the chorus *^ the prin- 
chorus. ^ cipal distinction between the ancient and the 
modern drama, and which, when properly con- 
ducted, rendered the former more regular, yet 
more varied ; more magnificent, and at the same 
time more affecting j above all, more interesting 
and more instructive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times, 
when the principal citizens lived together in 
crowds, and daily frequented the public halls, 
the gymnasia^ the forums, and temples, it was 
natural to expect that the action of a Grecian 

59 In this part of the drama, the philosophy of Euripides excels 
the loftiness of ^schylus, and the richness of Sophocles. It is su/^ 
ficient to compare the works of the three rivals, to perceive that the 
chorus in Euripides most faithfully answers the description of Ho- 
race; 

lile bonis faveatque, et consilietur amids, 
Et regat iratos, et amet pec'care timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet mens® brevis, ille salubrem 
Jostitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis ; 
Ille tcgat commissa; deosque precetur et oret, . 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 
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tragedy, should consist in some great public chap. 
event, which interested the whole body of the ^"^' 
people. The scene was usually the portico of a 
temple, the gate of a palace, the wide expanse of 
a forum, or market-place. In such places, many 
spectators must be supposed present, who would 
naturally take part in an action which concerned ^ 
the public interest and happiness.^ On this 
principle was introduced the ancient chorus, con- 
sisting of such persons as most properly suited 
the occasion, and who, though not immediately 
or principally concerned in the catastrophe, had 
such general and indirect interest, as kept them 
, continually on the scene, and made them approve 
or condemn, promote or oppose, the sentiments 
and measures of the actors. The chorus, never 
quitting the stage, necessarily introduced the 
unity of place j and as their songs and dances 
between the acts expressed the feelings excited 
by the representation, they connected the pre- 
ceding act with that which immediately followed 
it, and rendered the whole spectacle uninter- 
rupted and continuous. The music of the chorus 
was more rich and various, and the poetry more 

^ In the Oedipus Tyrannus, the chorus, is composed of priests, 
senators, Theban youths, &c. Creon says to Oedipus, 

Eroi/ios ctircu' circ km rtixtw coiw, 

The answer is, 

Es wa$rras av8o, rwvSc yap vXmop <ptpto 

Cbbon. Shall I speak in presence of this numerous assembly? or 
shall we retire ? 

Oedifus. Speak before all present ; for the public distress afflicts 
me more than my own danger. 
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CHAP, elevated and glowing, than what could be admit- 
^^^^ ted into the acts, or (xrdinsw'y dialogue, which 
was confined to the iannbic measure; circum- 
stances which, together with the numbers, the 
dresses, the dances, and gestures, of these fancied 
spectators, equally increased the magnificence 
and variety of the entertainment. They likewise 
rendered it more affecting } since nothing is more 
proper to interest us in any scene, than the be- 
holding a great number of persons deeply engaged 
by it, and expressing their feelings by natural 
tones and movements. But the principal ad- 
vantage of the chorus was to furnish the poet 
with an opportunity (without loading the dia- 
logue, and rendering it too sententious) of en- 
forcing, by all the power of fancy and of num- 
bers, that moral instruction, which was occasion- 
^y attempted by ^Slschylus and Sophocles, but 
which forms the continual end and aim of Euri- 
pides, who had a Soul to feel, and a genius to 
express, whatever is most lovely and most excel- 
lent in sentiment and character* It is unneces- 
sary to mention the affecting delicacy of Adme- 
tus and his. attendants towards their guest Her- 
cules ; the livdy emotions of gratitude in that 
hero; the iriendship of Pylades and Orestes; 
the amiable picture of conjugal affection in the 
character of Alcestis, since the whole remains of 
that inestimable writer prove his unceasing la- 
bours to warm his countrymen with all the vir- 
tues and charities that adorn private life, as well 
as to keep alive an ardent love of the republic, 
and a generous passion for its glory and liberty; 
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while, in several passages, lie describes and re- C;HAP.. 
ftites the philosophy of Epicurus^* (which, as ^"^' 
we have already observed, was chiefly b9rrowe4 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophists) witlj 
such fulness and accuracy as entitled him to tlx^ 
appellation of the Philosophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years older than His views 
Socrates, owed the characteristic excellencies of ^t©d by 
his works to the conversation and friendship of ^^^ au- 
that unrivalled moralist, is universally acknowr the"id 
ledged by antiquity ^ ; though the character an4 <^^™^^^ 
intentions both of the poet and the philosopher 

^* See particularly Alcest. ver. 782, &c, and ver. 960, &c, ^ 

Euripides flourished near an hundred years before Epicurus and 
Zeno, the respective founders of the Epicurean and Stoical philoso^ 
phy. Yet we find the tenets of both sects in the tragedian ; wfaidi 
may be easily explained, by considering that those opposite kinds of 
philosophy arose from difTerent aspects of nature, whiph must odeh 
present themselves to an observing eye; and, as the doctrines- of the '^ 
Sophists laid the foundation for the immortal system of Epicurus, sd ~ 
the moderate doubt of Socrates, and the old academy, was corrupted 
into difierent degrees of scepticism, according to the fancy of their 
sucaessors; and his rational preference of virtue to all otler objects, 
degenerated into a pretended contempt for these objects, as thiBg^ 
totally indifferent, the insensibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

•• E8oKC( <rufi'iroi€ty EwpmJrj. Diogen. Laert. in Vit. Socrat. The 
oosnic poets, who envied and hated Euripides, as the dtirliiig of the 
public, pretended that Socrates badeveti cotaposed all the finest piui;- 
sages in his tragedies. Soon after the representation of the Troes, , 
Mnesilocfaus parodied It in a fared, which he called *pvy€s, Phrygian^, 
probably to have an opportuninity of pla3ring on the word ^pvyvofovy 

eiei. 

«pv^«ti c» Kfluifoi' ipo/tta rovr' EvpnriSM; ' 

'A KOJL "ZoMtpofnis ra ^pvyvofa vttvridii^i. 
'* The Phrygians is a new pl^ of Euripides^ to whom Socrates fur- 
nishes the fUel." But the -pun fwmot be translated. The same 
Mnesilochus calls Euripides a sort of honiniennan to Socrates. 
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CHAP, were grossly misrepresented by some of their con- 
. ™^' , temporaries. Before the commencement, and 
during the continuance of the Peloponnesian war, 
there flourished at Athens a class of men who 
were the declared enemies, not only of Socrates 
and his disciples, but of all order and decency. 
The reader will easily perceive that I allude to 
Aristophanes, and the other writers of the old 
licentious comedy ; an entertainment which was 
never carried to the same vicious excess in any 
other age or country. Yet this hideous spectre 
was the sister of trage4y> whose angelic sweet- 
ness and dignity were long accompanied by this 
odious and disgusting form ; but to understand 
the natural connection between objects seem- 
ingly so different, it is necessary to remount to 
their source. 
History of Tragedy, the song of the goat ®, and Comedy, 
doiM eiT' *^® ^^"8 ^^ ^^^ village, sufficiently indicate, by 
tertain- the mcauuess of their ancient names, the humility 
'"®" of their first original. They arose amidst the 

sacrifices and joyous festivity of the vintage, 
in a country which seldom adopted the amuse- 
ments, any more than the arts and institutions, 
of others, but which was destined to communi- 
cate her own to all the civilized portion of man* 

*» A goat^ as the particular enemy of the vine, was very properly 
lacrificed to Bacchus, whose praises composed the song. In the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, V. 1127, 

noXiNMo^lM Ka5/icias 

Bapv€p€firra ym^oSf &€• 
we havs a specimen of what formed the first bustaess of tragedy. 
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kind. During the entertainments of a season pe-: or a p. 
culiarly dedicated to recreation and pleasure, ^'^* 
the susceptible minds of the Greeks naturally, 
yielded to two propensities, congenial to men in 
such circumstances, a disposition to exerci3e 
their sensibility, and a desire to amuse their 
fancy. Availing himself of the former, the sub- 
lime genius of -^schylus^ improved the song 
of the goat into a regular dramatic poem, agree- 
ing with the Iliad and Odyssey in those unalter- 
able rules of design and execution which are 
essential to the perfection of every literary per- 
formance, yet differing from those immortal ar- 
chetypesof art, in a circumstance natiirally sug- 
gested by the occasion for which tragedies/v^ere 
composed* It had been usual, with the Athenians, 
when they celebrated in the spring and autumn 
the great festivals of Bacchus, to personate the 
exploits and fables handed down by immemorial 
tradition concerning, that bountiful divinity : this 
imitation was considered as a mark of gratitude 
due to the beneficence of the god, to whose 
honours they associated the kindred worship of 
Pan, Silenus, and their attendant fkwns and 
satyrs. When ^schylus represented, therefore, 

^ JBschylus is said by Aristotle (de Arte Poetica) to have in- 
troduced interlocutors^ dialogues. Sec which is acknowledging him 
the father of tragedy. We know little of Thespis, but from Ho- 
race: 

Ignotum tragicaB genus inVenisse carasnae ^ 
DIcitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 
The plaustrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy ; 
«nce AoXior &s «{ iifutt^t to speak as from a cart, was a comoion 
Greek exprefsi^n for grogs indecent raillery. 
VOL. II. L 
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CHAP, instead of simply reciting the real history, or 
V ™l t> agreeable fictions, of antiquity, lie only adopted 
a mode of imitation abeady practised in the re* 
ligious ceremonies of hia country ; a mode of 
imitation more powerful than the epic, since, in- 
stead of barely describing the deeds of gods and 
heroes, it shows those distinguished personages 
on the stage, makes them i^ak and act for 
themselves, and thus approaching nearer to 
reality, is still more forcible and affecting. 
Its charac- As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the 
tcn8tic8,M niwe serious scenes of the Dionysian festival, so 
ffuished comedy, which soon followed it, was owing to 
j^dy/™ the more light ^ and ludicrous parts of that so- 
lemnity. * Tragedy is the imitation of an im- 
portant and serious action, adapted to aifect the 
sensibility of the spectators, and to gratify their 
natural propensity to fear, to weep, and to 
wonder. Comedy is the imitation of a light and 
ludicrous action, calculated to amuse the fancy, 
and to gratify the natural disposition of men to 
laughter and merriment. Terror and pity have 
in all ages been regarded as the main springs of 
tragedy, because the laws of sensibility, founded 

^ Horace is authentic, and tbe most agreeable authority; 
Agricote prisc]» fortes, parvoque beat!, 
Condita post frumeilta, fetantes tempore festo 
Corpus, et ipsum ammum spe finis dura ferentem. 
Cum sociis operum, pueris, et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Oenitim, mdnkorem bkteVffr teYi. 
FescenniDa per htinc invecta U/ten^matem 
Venilms aitemis opprobrtajnistica ludit, &e. Sit* « 
£pist.i. l.ii. ▼.146'; and stiH more directly Art. Poet. V. 5fi<^ 
10 
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3olely in nature, are always the same. Comedy chap. 
has been infinitely varied by the innumerable ^^' 
tnodes of wit, humour, and ridicule, which pre- 
vail in different ages and countries, and which 
agree scarcely in any one particular, unless it 
may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 
seldom* indulged them, except at the expense of 
their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; 
the profligate characters of Aristophanes and his 
contemporaries, Mnesilochus, Callias, Eupolis, 
and Cratinus, contributed, doubtless, to this 
deformity ; yet these poets could not easily have 
rendered their new entertainment agreeable to 
the taste ^ and prejudices of the public, without 
incorporating in them the substance of the phallic 
songs®', which constituted an ancient and es* 
sential part of the amusements of the vintage. 
The fond admirers of antiquity have defended 
the abominable strains of these licentious poets, 
by pretending that their intention was to reform 
vice, not to recommend it; an apology which, 
i f ad mitted, might tend to exculpate the writers, 
but could never justify their performances^ since 
it is known by experience, that lewd descrip- 

^ Hoii^ace has expressed, with his usual felicity, the situation of the 
spectators, and the fatal necessity of humouring it: 

Asper, 

Incolumi gravitate, jocum tentavit; eo quod 
Illecehris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus et exlex. 
^ 4>ciX\o$, Priapus'; ^v\oy eKifiiiKes ^x^^ ^*f ''''^ ^"'^P*^ cicurivoy cuBot^y. 
Suidas. This ^s carried in processiou, accompanied with the 

L 2 
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CHAP, tions prove a poison rather than a remedy ; and 
V ^^^^' , instead of correcting manners, serve only to 

corrupt them, 
audfrom Besides the general licentiousness of the 
comedy, a^^cient comedy, its more particular character- 
istics resulted from the peculiar circumstances 
of the Athenians, during the time of its intro- 
duction and continuance* The people of all 
ranks at Athens were then too deeply engaged 
in the military and political transactions of their 
country, to enjoy any amusement which did not 
either directly flatter their passions, or bear an 
immediate relation to the great and important in- 
terests of the republic. It was during the con- 
fusion and calamities of the Peloponnesian war, 
that all the comic pieces which remain were ori- 
ginally represented ; a period ±00 disorderly and 
tumultuous to relish comedies, such as are now 
written, or such as were composed in Greece 
by Menander, in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious, the 
moral and instructive strains of Moliere or Me- 
nander, may amuse the idleness of wealth, and 
the security of peace. But amidst the ferm^it^ 
ation of war and danger, amidst civil dissensions 
and foreign invasions, the minds of men are too 
little at ease to enjoy such refined and delicate 
beauties, which then appear lifeless and insipid. 
In such turbulent circumstances, the reluctant 
attention must be excited by real, instead of 
imaginary characters; by a true, instead of a 
fictitious event j by direct and particular advice 
concerning the actual state of their af&irs, instead 
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of vague or abstract lessons of wisdom and virtue; chap. 
Coarse buffoonery may often force them to laugh ; s^^J^ 
delicate ridicule will seldom persuade them to 
smile ; they may be affected by the sharpness of 
personal invective, but will remain impenetrable 
to the shafts of general satire. 

By combining the different parts of this de- General 
scription, we may form a tolerably exact notion "h^pre^ 
of the writings of Aristophanes, which commonly of Aristo- 
cohceal, uhder a thin allegorical veil, the recent 
history of some public transaction, or the prin- 
cipal features of some distinguished character, 
represented in such a ludicrous light, as reflects 
on those concerned, unexpected, and often un- 
merited, but not therefore the less striking, flashes 
of insolent ridicule. Such was the nature, and 
such the materials of the ancient comedy, which, 
in its form, agreed entirely with tragedy, having 
borrowed from this entertainment (which was 
already in possession of the theatre) the design of 
the whole, as well as the configuration of the 
several parts ; the music, the chorus, the dresses, 
decorations, and machinery ; all of which were 
so modified and burlesqued as suited the pur- 
poses of the comic writer, and often rendered his 
pieces very exact parodies of the more fashion- 
sable tragedies of the times. 

This singular species of drama, which, in its Heandhi* 
less perfect state, had long strolled the villages ^^^^ 
of Attica, was simply tolerated at Athens, until raged at 
the proftision of Pericles, and his complaisance PeridSw/ 
for, the populace, first supplied from the exche- 
quer the necessary expences for the represent- 

1.3 
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CHAP, ation of comedies, and proposed prizes for the 
A. , _ ' V comic, as well as for the tragic, poets and actors. 
But, by this injudicious encouragement, he un* 
warily cherished a serpent in his bo^om. Aris- 
tophanes and his licentious contemporaries having 
previously ridiculed virtue arui genius, in the per- 
sons of Socrates and Euripides, boldly proceeded 
to avail themselves of the natural malignity of 
the vulgar^ and tfieir envy against whatever is 
elevated and illustrious, to traduce and calum- 
niate Pericles himself; and though his succes- 
sors in the administration justly merited-(as -we 
shall have occasion to relate) the severest lashes 
of invective, yet, had their characters been more 
pure, they would have been equally exposed to 
the unprovoked satire of those insolent buffoons, 
who gratified the gross appetites of the vulgar, 
by an undistinguished mass of ridicule, involv- 
ing vice and virtue, things profane and sacred, 
men and gods. 
The Gre- Dramatic entertainments formed an essential 
vX. ^^^^" P^^^ ^^ ^^^ festivals consecrated to the bountiful 
author of the vine. Minerva, who had given not 
only the olive, but what was deemed far more 
valuable, her peculiar protection to the city of 
Athens, was rewarded with innumerable solem- 
nities. Jupiter enjoyed his appropriate honours ; 
but more commonly, as it is attested by Athe- 
nian medals, the worship of the father of the 
gods was associated with that of his wise and 
wtirlike daughter. We shall haver occasion to 
speak more particularly of the festival and 
mysteries of Ceres, who taught the AtheniaQS 
the important knowledge of agriculture, which 
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hey were supposed to have difFosed over the c H a p, 
indent world. It would be endless to mention v ^^' , 
he institutions in honour of the crowd of in- 
erior or less propitious divinities, which ren- 
ered th^ festivals at Athens fitr more numerpus 
han in any other Grecian city. Nor did their the spicn- 
frequency abate any thing of the extensive th^dillqr 
splendour which accompanied them. The shops ^®^®^®" 
and courts of justice were shut;, the mechanic 
quitted his tools, the husbandman ceased from 
his labours, the mourner intermitted his sorrow. 
The whole city was dissolved in feasting and jol- 
lity ; the intervals of which were filled up by 
pompous shows and processions, by concerts of 
music, by eijkhibitions of painting ; and at several 
festivals, particularly the Panathenasan, by hear- 
ing and judging the noblest productions of elo- 
quence and poetry. ^ We shall have occasion 
to mention some particular ceremonies of a more 
melancholy cast; but the general character of 
the Grecian religion was as cheerful and attract- 
ive, as the superstition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly supposed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns consisted in dismal complaints 
and lamentations^ ; the Grecian solemnities con- ^ 
eluded with songs of joy and exultation. The 
feasts which followed the sacrifices were enriched 
by all the delicacies and luxuries of the ancient 
world ; and, to use the words of Aristotle, many 
persons thou^t it their duty, at those religious 

^ Isocr^at. Paoegyr. «t PanatUen. 
'9 Apuleiiu de Genio Socrati^. 
L 4 
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CHAP, entertainments, to get drunk in honour of the 

.J^^ gods.^<^ 

Manners It seems extraordinary, that the revenues of 

Athenians Athens, notwithstanding their improvement by 

in private Pericles, should have sufficed for this multitude 

me/. Ti '111 

of expenses. JBut we must consider that the 
general simplicity of manners in private life, 
formed a striking contrast with the extravagance 
of public festivals and amusements* The houses 
and tables of. the most wealthy Athenians were 
.little distinguished above those of their poorest 
neighbours. Pericles himself, though never sus- 
pected of avarice, lived with the exactest oeco- 
nomy ; and the superabundance of private wealth, 
which would have created envy and danger to the 
owner, if he had employed it for his particular 
convenience and pleasure, procured- him public 
gratitude and esteem, when expended for the 
satisfaction of the multitude. 
Condition For reasons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it necessary to describe 
the manners and influence of the Grecian women; 
but the character and condition of the fair sex 
will throw light on the preceding observations 
in this chapter, and present the most striking 
contrast of any to be met with in history. If 
we knew not the consideration in which women 
were anciently held in Greece, and the advan- 
tage which they enjoyed at Sparta, after the laws 
of Lycurgus had revived the institutions of the 
heroic ages ^\ we jshould be apt to suspect that 

^ Aristot. Ethic, ad Nicom. 1. fiii. c, 3.. 
. 7» Aristot. Politic. 1. ii, p 105, 
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the ungenerous treatment of the feebler sex, chap. 
•which afterwards so universally prevailed, had .^ ^"' 
been derived from the Egyptian and Asiatic 
colonies, which early settled in that part of Eu- 
rope. Excluded from social intercourse, which 
nature had fitted them to adora, the Grecian 
women were rigorously confined to the most re- 
tired apartments of the family, and employed in 
the meanest offices of domestic oeconpmy. It 
was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unless to attend a procession, t« accompany a 
funeraP, or to assist at certain other religious 
solemnities. Even on these occasions, their be- 
haviour was attentively watched, and often ma- 
lign^^ntly interpreted. The most innocent free- 
dom was construed into a breach of decorum ; 
and their reputation, once sullied by the slightest 
imprudence, could never afterwards be retrieved. 
If such unreasonable severities had proceeded 
from that absurd jealousy which sometimes ac- 
companies a violent love, and of which a Certain 
degree is nearly connected with the delicacy of 
passion between the sexes, the condition of the 
Grecian women, though little less miserable, 
would have been far less contemptible. But the 
Greeks were utter strangers to that refinement 
of sentiment^, which, in the ages of chivalry, 
and which still, in some southern countries of 
Europe, renders women the objects of a suspi- 
cious, but respectful passion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expense of their free- 
dom. Married or unmarried, the Grecian fe- 

'^ Lysias, p. 420. " Idem, p. 435. 
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CHAP, mates were kept in equal restraint ; no' pains were 
xni. taken to render them, at any one period of their 
lives, agreeable members of society ; and their 
education was either entirely neglected, or con- 
fined at least to such humble objects as, inst^ead 
of elevating and enlarging the mind, tended only 
to narrow and to debase it,^^ Though neither 
qualified for holding an honourable rank in so- 
^ ciety, nor permitted to enjoy the company even 
of their nearest relations, they were thought ca- 
pable of superintending or performing the drud- 
gery of domestic labour, of acting as stewards 
for their husbands, and thus relieving men from 
a multiplicity of little cares, which seemed un- 
worthy of their attention, and unsuitable to their 
dignity. The whole burthen of such mercenary 
cares being imposed on the women, their first 
education and early habits were adapted to that 
lowly rank, beyond which they could never after- 
wards aspire. ^^ Nothing was allowed to divert 
their minds from those servile occupations in 
which it was intended that their whole lives 
should be spent ; no liberal idea was presented 
to tlieir imagination, that might raise them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever destined 
to labour ; the smallest £tmiliarity with strangers 
was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti- 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls of their 
own family, a heinous crime ; since it might en- 
gage them to embezzle the iurniture and effects 
committed to their care and custody. Even the 

74 See Aristotle's character of women, Hist. Animal, l.ix. c. 1. 

75 Xenopb. Memorab. 1. v. passim, particularly Socrates's Dis- 
course with Ischomachus. 
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laws of Athens confirmed this miserable degrad- chap. 
ation of women, holding the security of the v ^ / 
husband's property *a matter of greater import- 
ance than defending the wife's person from out- 
rage, and protecting her character from infamy/** 
By such illiberal institutions were the most ami- 
able part of the human species insulted, among 
a people in other respects the most improved of, 
all antiquity. They were totally debarred from 
those refined arts and elegant entertainments, to 
which their agreeable qualities might have added 
a new charm. Instead of directing the taste, 
and enlivening the pleasures of society, their 
value was estimated, like that of the ignoblest 
objects, merely by profit or utility. Their chief 
virtue was reserve, and their point of honour, 
ceconomy. 

The extreme depression of women levelled the CJ^ecian 
natural inequalities of their temper and disposi- zans; 
tion; the prude, the coquette, with the- various 
intermediate shades of female character, disap- 
peared ; and all. the modest and virtuous part of 
the sex (if virtue and modesty can ever be the 
effects of restraint) were reduced to humble imi- 
tation and insipid uniformity. But, in the time 
of Pericles, there appeared and flourished at 
Athens a bolder class of females, who divested 
themselves of the natural modesty, disdained the ' 
artificial virtues, and avenged the violated pri- 
vileges' of their sex. Asia, the mother of vo- 
luptuousness, produced this dangerous brood, 
whose meretricious arts and occupations met 

"^ See the laws, quoted by Lysias, explained in my Introductory 
Discourse to that orator, p, lOO. 
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CHAP, with no check or restraint from the laxity of 
^ ^^^; , Ionian morals, -^nd were even promoted and en- 
couraged by the corruptions of Pagan super- 
stition. In most of the Greek colonies of Asia, 
temples were erected to the earthly Venus; 
where coartezans were not merely tolerated, but 
honoured as priestesses of that condescending 
divinity. '" The wealthy and commercial city of 
Corinth first imported this innovation from the 
East ; and such is the extravagance of the human 
mind, that after the repulse of Xerxes, the ma- 
gistrates of that republic ascribed the safety of 
their country to the powerful intercession of the 
votaries of Venus, whose portraits they ca.used 
to be painted at the public expense, as the 
Athenians had done those of the warriors who 
gained the battle of Marathon. ^® The fame of 
all those accomplished, but mercenary beauties, 
though highly celebrated by the poets and his- 
torians of the times, was eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of Aspasia of Miletus, who settled at 
Athens under the administration of Pericles, and 
is said to have embarked in the fleet with which 
that fortunate commander subdued the powerful 
their ar- and Wealthy island of Samos. The personal 
tifices and character of Aspasia gave temporary lustie to a 
profe9sion, which, though exalted by the casual 
caprices of superstition, must, from its native 
odiousness, have fallen into disgrace, since later 
writers among the Greeks ^ acknowledge, that 
though she carried on a very dishonourable com- 
merce in female virtue, yet her wit and elo- 

77 Athenseus, I. xiii. & Plutarch, p. 697. 

7* Shnonidei apud Athen. I. xiii. ?' Pkitarch. in Pericle. 
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quence, still more than her beauty, gained her chap. 
extraordinary consideration among all ranks in ^"* 
the republic. The susceptible minds of the 
Athenians were delighted with what their absurd 
institutions rendered a novelty, the beholding 
the, native graces of the sex, embellished by edu- 
cation. Aspasia is said to have acquired a power- 
ful ascendant over Pericles himself; she cer- 
tainly acquired his protection and friendship ; 
which is less extraordinary than that her convers- 
ation and company should have pleased the dis- 
cernntent of the sage Socrates. She is accused 
(as we shall afterwards have an opportunity to 
mention) of having excited, from motives of per- 
sonal resentment, the war of Peloponnesus ; yet, 
calamitous as that long and obstinate conflict 
proved to Greece, and particularly to Athens, it 
may be suspected that Aspasia occasioned still 
more incurable evils to both. Her example, and 
still more her instructions, formed a seminary at 
Athens, by which her dangerous profession was 
reduced into method. The companions of Aspa- 
sia served as models for painting and statuary, and 
themes for poetry and panegyric. Nor were they 
merely the objects, but the authors of many 
literary works, in which they established rules for 
the behaviour of their lovers, particularly at table ; 
and explained the various arts for gaining the 
heart, ' and captivating the affections ^ ; which 
would have been in them an imprudence, had 
they not considered, that the mysteries of their 

** Athenvus, ibiU. 
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CHAP, calling alone lose little by disclosure, since men 
V -^ ^^ may often perceive the snare, without having 
courage to avoid it. The dress, behaviour, and 
artifices of this class of women, became continu- 
ally more seductive and dangerous ; and Athens 
thenceforth remained the chief school of vice and 
pleasure, as well as of literature and philosophy. 
It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, 
and particularly painting, were prostituted to the 
honour of^harlots, and the purposes of voluptu- 
ousness. Licentious pictures are mentioned by 
ancient writers as a general source of corruption, 
and considered as the first ambush that beset the 
safety of* youth and innocence. ^^ Yet this un- 
' happy effect of the arts was only the vapour that 
accompanies the sun ; since painting, architec- 
ture^ and above all, statuary, attained their meri- 
dian splendour in the age of Pericles ; and shed 
peculiar glory on this period of Athenian history,' 
not only by the powers of genius which they dis- 
played, but by the noble purposes to which they 
were directed. But the arts of design form' so 
important a subject, that they merit to be exa- 
mined apart in the following chapter. 

^* Euripid. in Ilippolyt. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

History of the Arts of Design. — Superiority of the 
Greeks in those Arts. — Causes of that Superiority — 
Among the Asiatic Greeks — Who catnmunicated their 
Inventions to Europe. — Bathycles the Magnesia?t — ' 
Dipenus a?id Scillis — Imitated in Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily. — The Athenians surpass their Masters. — Svh-^ 
lime Style of Art. — Works of Phidias, Polygnotus, Sfc. 
— Characteristic Excellence of Grecian Art. — lyiffer" 
ent Impressions made hy Painters and Poets — Z)e- 
pendedon the Nature of their reactive Arts. 

That the history of arts has been less cultivated chap. 
than that of arms and politics, is a general and v ^^' / 
just complaint, to which writers will seldom be History of 
inclined to pay regard, because they will always design.* ^ 
find it an easier task to relate wars and negocia- 
tions, debates and battles, than to describe the 
gradual and almost imperceptible progress of ge- 
nius and taste, in works of elegance and beauty. 
The origin of the imitative ^ arts (so congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits (rf 

* Concerning the arts of the Greeks, the most copious materials 
are flimished by Pausanias throughout ; and by the 54th and 55tli 
Xtookt of Pliny. The best modern guides are Winckelman and 
Lessing in Germaji, aid Cayius in French. Maay important errors 
of Winckelman are detected by 'the learned professor Heyne, in his 
Antiquarishe Abhandhingen. 
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CHAP, profane history ; and to dispute who were their 
V ^J' , inventors, is only to examine what nation is the 
most ancient. In this respect, the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians merit, doubtless, the pre-emi- 
nenCe. From the earliest ages of Heath^en anti- 
quity, both these nations seem to have cultivated 
the arts of design. In the remotest periods of 
their history, the Egyptians engraved on precious 
stones, and strove to render their public transac- 
tions immortal, by recording them in hierogly- 
phics, on the hardest bazaltes ; nor can we suf- 
ficiently admire the perfection to which the 
patience of that laborious people had carried the 
mechanical part of sculpture, before the Persian 
conquest, and the reign of Cambyses. But 
beauty, the essence and the end of art, was never 
studied by the natives of either Phoenicia or 
Egypt, who faithfully copied their national fea- 
tures, without attempting to improve them ; imtil 
the traces of Grecian conquest and colonization 
appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particu- 
larly those with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
Supcriori- Allowance, doubtless, must be made for the 
Greeks tn prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
those arts. Aristotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to persuade 
us, that the clear skies, and happy temperature 
of Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philosophy. The testimony, however, 
of modem travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the shores and islands of the Archi- 
pelago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expressive, with 
fewer individual imperfections, and more of gene- 
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rai nature, than can be found in any other di- 
visions of the world. * Yet whatever the Greeks 
owed to their skies and cUmate, they were pro- 
bably not less indebted to their laborious edu- 
cation and active mode of life, and to the manly 
spirit of their religious, civil, and military insti- 
tutions. Long before the invasion of Xerxes, 
the Grecian sculpture was distinguished by an 
air of majesty peculiar to itself^ ; and the awful 
images of the gods, as yet rudely finished, dis- 
played a grandeur and sublimity of expression, 
that delighted and astonished the best judges, 
in the most refined ages of art. * 

This singularity might be expected from the Causes of 
description already given of the religion and rforit^,^ 
manners of Greece, and from the inimitable ex* 
cellence of its poet-musicans and poets. The 
divinities of Greece being imagined of the hu- 
man form, though incomparably more noble and 
perfect, artists would naturally begin at a very 
^arly period *, to exalt and generalise their con- 
ceptions. The hold enthusiasm of poetry served 
to elevate and support their flight, and the native 
country of Homer was the first scene of their 
success, the happy climate of Ionia rendering 

« Belon. Observat. 1. ii. 34. 

3 Paiisan. Corinth. I. ii. 34. * Plato & Aristot. pastiin. 

5 We omit the fabulous account of Dedalus the Athenian, who is 
said to have flourished in the time of Hercules and Theseus, and 
forty years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that 
during the heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to statues. 
Athenian writers, who lived a thousand years after that period, might 
easily confound the Supposed works of the ancient Dedalus with 
those of Dedalus of Sicyon, especially since the error was extremely 
flattering to their national vanity. 
VOL. U. M 
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CHAP, frequent and natural, in that delightful region, 
^^^' ,those beautiful and lovely forms which are else- 
where merely ideals while other circumstances 
concurred to accelerate the progress of invention 
and genius in that highly-favoured country* 

among the In the eighth century before the Christian ©ra, 

Greeks; t^e Asiatic cofonies, as we already bad oc- 
casion to explain, far surpassed their mother 
country in splendour and prosperity* For this 
pre-eminence, they were indebted to the superior 
fertihty of their soil, the numbelt and conve- 
. nience of their harbours, the advantages of their 
situation and climate, the vicinity of the most 
wealthy and refined nations in Asia ; above all, 
to their persevering diligence and ingenuity, by 
which they not only improved and ennobled the 
arts derived from the Lydians and Phrygians, but 
invented others long peculiar to themselves, par- 
ticularly painting, sculpture in marble, together 
with the Doric and Ionic orders of architecture^. 

who com- lu fi^Q seventh century before Christ, the mair- 

municated i . . i /» /» «■ i r, 

their in- nificent presents which the lar-iamed oracle of 
Ewope!'^ Apollo received from the superstition or vanity 
of the Lydian kings, were the productions, not 
of Eg3rptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artists ; 
and, during both that and the following century, 
theloniansi diffused the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their ancestors 
in Europe, Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and disturbed by the continual hosti- 
lity of Lydia, many Eastern artists sought refuge 
in the commercial cities of iEgina, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, where the peaceful spirit of the inha- 
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bitante, comparatively wealthy and luxurious, chap/ 
Afibrded those ingetiibua strahgefs both enoftU" ^ ^^^'^ 
rtgement and security. 

The Asiatic fugitives, however, did not con- Bathycies. 
fine themselves to those secondary republics. nJdanT 
Bathycles, a native of Ionian Magnesia, a placid 
early celebrated for painting*, fixed his abode in 
Sparta, the most considerable community in 
Greece. By order of the magistrates of that il- 
lustrious republic, he made the throne of Amy- 
cla^an Apollo, the statue of Diana Leucophryn^ 
the figures of the Graces and Horse, and all the 
other gifts and ornaments inclosed within the 
consecrated ground surrounding the temple of 
Amycte* The statue of Apollo, thirty cubits 
high, seemed to be the work of an ignorant 
sculptor, and probably was the production of a 
far earlier age than that of Bathycles. But who- 
ever considers the colossean bulk of the princi- 
pal figure, the base of which was formed into an 
altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, must ad- 
mire the p/oportional magnitude of his throne, xhethrone 
both sides of which were adorned with sculp- of Amy- 
ture. ^ Among these ornaments, many subjects Apollo- 

^ Plin. 1. XXXV. I call it Ionian Magnesia, to distinguish it from 
other places of the same name. Vid. Plin. edit. Berolifi. torn. i. 
p. 167. & torn. iii. p. 136. 159.. & 255. 

T^Winkleman, who scarcely mentions the throne of Amjrdcan 
Apollo, though undoubtedly the greatest ancient monument in 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the Milesian with a later artist of 
the same name, who made the celebrated oup which the seven lages 
modestly tent one to the other, as most worthy of such a present, and 
which was finally consecrated to Delphian Apatlo. Diogenes 
Laertius, speaking on this subject, says, BatfMcXca rtya ApicaSa* 
and that he was an Arcadian appears also from Plut, in Solon, ic 
Casaubon, ad Athenaeum, 1. xi. 4. 

M 2 
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C<H AP. of history br fable are mentioned by PausaniaSi, 
^ ^' ^ which bear not any known relation to ApoUo or 
Hyacinth, to Bathycles or the Spartans ; but the 
top of the throne contained a chorus of Magne- 
sians, supposed to represent the artists who as^ 
sisted in the execution of this stupendous work. 
The altar represented • a celestial group ; Mi- 
nerva, Venus, Diana, and several other divinities, 
conveying Hyacinth to the skies. Its sides were 
adorned with the combat of Tyndareus and Eu- 
rytus ; the exploits of Castor and Pollux ; and 
the extraordinary scene between Menelaus and 
the Egyptian Proteus, as described in the Odys- 
sey. ® Nor was this the only subject copied from 
the divine bard^ It was easy to distinguish his 
favourite Demodocus singing among a chorus of 
PhaBatians; a circumstance confirming our oh- 
nervations in a former part of this work, that the 
poems of Homer were generally known in Sparta 
long before they had been collected by the 
Athenian tyrant Pisistratus. 
Bipenus Neaily six centuries before the Christian aera, 
?U8. ^" t^® Cretans, Dipenus and Scillus, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Asia ; and 
about fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffused over Greece those 
precious works in Parian marble, which were 
highly admired in the age of Augustus. * About 
the same time, Polydorus of Samos, who seems 
to have been much employed by Croesus, the last 
king of Lydia, made the famous ring for the 

' ^ausan. Lacon. p. 196. & seq. 
9 Vid. Plin. 1. xxxsl § 4. 
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Samian tyrant Polycrates, which is extolled by cmap, 
Pliny ^® as a master-piece of art. wJZL/ 

* The productions of those Eastern artists were Their 
imitated with successful emulation by their dis- JJ^^J^j 
ciples in ancient Greece, and likewise by the «» Greece, 
Grecian colonies in Italy and Sicily; as suffi-'sidfy* 
ciently appears from the medals of these last- 
mentioned countries. These more durable monu- 
ments, however, can afford but an imperfect 
idea of the innumerable statues which were 
formed of tuf or gravel stone ^\ and of various 
kinds of wood. The most esteemed were made 
of ivory, which, like the teeth of other animals, 
calcines under ground ; an unfortunate circum- 
stance for the arts, since, before the invasion of 
Xerxes, Greece could boast an hundred ivory 
statues of the gods, all of a colossean magnitude, 
and many of them covered with gold.^^ The 
white iharbles of Paros, together with those of 
Cyprus and iEgina, furnished the chief materials 
for sculpture, before the Athenians opened the 
hard sparkling veins of Mount Pentelicus. 
Ebony, cypress, and other kinds of wood, were 
gradually brought into use, in consequence of 
the more general diffusion of the art, which was 
destined not only to represent gods and heroes, 
but to commemorate the useful merit of illus- 
trious citizens.'* At the four sacred festivals 
common to the Grecian name, the victors in the 
gymnastic exercises, as well as in the musical . 
and poetical entertainments, were frequently 

>« L. xxxvii. } 4. " Plut. in Vit. Andoc. 

^^ '* Pausatiias. 's Lucian. Imagin. 
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CHAP, distingui^higd by th^ honour of & $tatue. The: 
V. f 1^' J scenes of those admired solemnities, thus became 
the principal repositories of sculpture j and the 
cities of Delphi and Olympia, in particular, long 
surpassed the rest of Greece in the number and 
value of their statues, as well as in the splen- 
dour and magnificence of all their other orna- 
ments. ** 
iiieAthe. But the time approached when these cities 
pwrthdr themselves were to be eclipsed by the lustre of 
masters. Athens, which, in the course of ^rty years, be- 
came the seat not only of opulence, power, and 
politics, but of literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts, and thenceforth continued to be 
deemed the sovereign of Greece, rather than the 
capital of the narrow and unfruitful territory 
of Attica. During that memorable period, the 
Athenians, whose circumstances had hitherto 
proved little favourable to the progress of taste 
and elegance, acquired unrivalled power and re^* 
nown. Having defeated and disgraced the arms,, 
they plundered the wealth of Persia. Their 
valour gave them possession of those maritime 
provinces of Lower Asia, which were justly re- 
garded as the cradle of the arts* Their mag^ 
nanimity and firmness commanded r^pect 
abroad, and ensured pre-eminence in Greece j 
while, by a rare felicity, their republic^ amidst 
this uninterrupted flow of external prosperity, 
produced men qualified to improve the gifts of 
valour or fortune to the solid and permament 
glory of their country. 
Athenian It is diflScidt to determine whether the dis- 

*« Paubanias Phocic. and Eliac. 
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c6roing encouragement of Perides was more chap. 
useful in animating the industry of Phidias, or v ^^^ . 
the genius of Phidias in seconding the views of 
his illustrious protector. Their congenial minds 
seemed as happily formed for each other, as both 
were admirably adapted to the flourishing cir- 
cumstances of their country. In the language 
of Plutarch *^ this great minister^ whose virtues 
gradually rendered him the master of the republic, 
found Athens well furnished with marble, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, together with 
all the other materials fitted to adorn a city, 
which, having raised to the glory of empire, he 
wished farther to immortalise as the model of 
elegance. According to the popular principles conspire 
which he professed, he deemed it the duty of a 7iews of 
statesman to provide not merdy.for the army, P^"^^®^. 
the navy, the judges, and others immediately, 
employed in the public service : the great body; 
of the people he regarded as the constant and 
most important object of his ministerial care. 
The immense revenues of the state, which had 
hitherto been chiefly squandered in shows and 
festivals, in gaudy ostentation and perishing lux- 
ury, h^ directed to objects more solid and 
durable, which, while they embellished the city, 
might exercise the industry and display the ' 
talents of the citizens. Guided by such motives, 
he boldly opened the treasury, and expended ,, 

about four thousand talents ; a sum which then 
might command as much labour as six or seven 
millions sterling in the present age. By this 

»5 Pint, in Periclc. 
M 4 
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CHAT, liberal encouragement, he animated every art, 
^^' excited e v ery hand, enlivened every exertion, and 
called forth into the public service the whole 
dexterity, skill, and genius of his countrymen ; 
while the motives of gain or glory which he pro- 
posed, allured from all quarters the most inge- 
nious strangers, who readily transported their 
talents to Athens, as to the best market, and 
most conspicuous theatre. 

Sublime^ , But it was the pecuUar felicity of Pericles, to 
find Athens provided not only with all the mate- 
rials of art, but with artists capable of employing 
them to the best advantage. In the inaccurate, 
but often expressive, language of Pliny,' sculp- 
ture and painting then first arose, under the 
plastic hands of Phidias and his brother Pa- 
nasnus. Both arts, however, are known to have 
existed at an earlier date ; but in the age of Pe- 
ricles, they first assumed their proper elevation 
and due honours. The inventive genius of man 
tried a new and nobler flight. The superiority 
of Phidias and his contemporaries obscured, and 
almost obliterated, the memory of their prede- 
cessors, and produced that sublime style of art, 
which, having flourished about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with -the glory, of Greece, 
and disappeared soon after the reign of Alex- 
ander. 

It appear-s from the gems and medals, and the 

preceding ^w remains in marble, preceding the age of Pe- 

it. ricles, that the mechanical part of engraving arid 

sculpture »had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of those works, the minu- 
test ornaments are finished with care, the mus- 
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cles are boldly pronounced, the outline is faith- chap. 
fill ; but the design has more hardness than ^ ^^^ ^ 
energy, the attitudes are too constrained to be 
graceful, and the strength of the expression dis- 
torts, and for the most part destroys, beauty. 
The sculptors Phidias, Polycletus, Scopas, Al- 
camenes, and Myron, together with the contem- 
porary painters, Panaeniis, Zeuxis, and Parrha- 
sius, softened the asperities of their predeces- 
sors ^\ rendered their contours more flowing and 
more natural, and by eiiiploying greater address 
to conceal the mechanism of their art, displayed 
superior skill to the judgment and aflbrded higher 
delight to the fancy, in proportion as less care 
and labour appeared visible to the eye. In the 
works of these admired artists, the expression , 
was skilfully diffused through eVery part, without 
disturbing the harmony of the whole. Pain and 
sorrow were rather concentrated in the soul than 
displayed on the countenance; and even the 
more turbulent passions of indignation, anger, 
and resentment, were so tempered and ennobled, 
that the indications of them became consistent 
with attractive grace and sublime beauty. But 
the triumph of art consisted in representing and 
recommending the social affections ; for setting 
aside the unwarranted assertions of Pliny, in his 
pretended epochs of painting, it appears from 
much higher authority, that as early as the age 
of Socrates, painters had discerned and attained 
that admired excellence of style, which has been 
called in modern times the manner of Raphael ; 

»« Plut. in Pericl. & Quintilian, J. xii. c. 10. p. 578, 
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c HAP. and had learned to express, by the outward air^^ 
V ^^' ' attitudes, and features, whatever (in the words of 
Xenophon*^) is most engaging, aflPectionate^ 
sweet, attractive, and amiable, in the inward 
sentiments and character. Of these Grecian 
paintings, indeed, which were chiefly on wood, 
- and other perishing materials, no vestige remains ;. 
but the statuary of that celebrated age, while 
it displays its own excellence, is sufficient to re- 
deem from oblivion (as far at least as invention, 
expression, and ideal beauty, are concerned) the 
obliterated charms of the sister art, 
^Phidias^ Jn statuary, the superior merit of Phidias was 
oiymp. acknowledged by the unanimous admiration of 
A^c!4i5. independent and rival communities. Intrusted 
by. Pericles with the superintendence of the pub-.- 
lie works, his own hands added to them their 
last and most valuable ornaments. Before he 
was called to this honourable employment, his^ 
statues had adorned the most celebrated temples 
of Greece. His Olympian Jupiter we had al- 
ready occasion to describe. In the awful temple 
of Delphi, strangers admired his bronze statues 
of Apollo and Diana. He likewise made for 
the Delphians a group of twelve Grecian heroes, 
surrounding a figure of brass, that represiented 
the Trojan horse. His admired statue of the 
goddess Nemesis, or Vengeance, was formed from 
a block of marble, which the vain confidence of 
the Persians transported to Marathon for a tro- 
phy of victory, but which their disgraceful and 
precipitate flight left for a monument of their 

*7 See the conversation of Socrates with the painter Parrhasius, in 
Mcmorab; I, iii. 
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cowardice on the Marathonian shore. The chap.; 
grateful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, ^^^l j 
and Parthenopean Apollo* His three Minervas 
were respectively made for the Pallenians, Pla- 
taeans, and Lemnians ; and all three were pre- 
sented by those tributary states to their Athenian 
protectors and sovereigns. These inimitable 
works silenced the voice of envy. The most dis- 
tinguished artists of Greece ; sculptors, painters^ 
and architects, were ambitious to receive the 
directions, and to second the labours, of Phidias, 
which were uninterruptedly employed, during fif- A, c. 45^? 
teen years, in the embellishment of his native city. "" 

During that short period he completed the The Ode- 
Odeum, or theatre of music ; the Parthenon, or Svenon," 
temple of Minerva ; the Propylaea, or vestibule, ""f^g^^^ 
and porticoes belonging to the citadeii, together 
with the sculptured and picturesque ornaments 
of these and other immortal works ;^ which, when 
new (as Plutarch finely observes), expressed the 
mellowed beauties of time and maturity j and 
when old, still preserved the fresh charms and 
alluring graces, of novelty. The Parthenon, 
which still remains, attests the justice of this 
panegyric. It is two hundred and seventeen 
feet nine inches long, composed of beautiful 
white marble, and acknowledged by modern tra- 
vellers^® to be the noblest piece of antiquity ex- 
isting in the world. It appears at first sight 
extraordinary, that the expense of two thousand 
talents should have been bestowed on the Pro- 
pylaea. ^ But we must consider, that this ex* 

»* Sir George Wheeler's Travels, &c. 
»9 Plutarch, in Pericle, & Demosth^. 71. 
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CHAP, tensive name comprehended the temple of Mi'- 
K ^^' J nerva, the treasury, and other public edifices. 
Works of The Poecile, or diversified portico, which was 
Poiygno!* painted by Panaenus, the brother of Phidias, as- 
*|^ *°** sisted by Polygnotus and Micon, must have been 
a work of great time and expense. Its front and 
ceilings were of marble, like those of all the oth» 
porticoes leading to the citadel, which still re- 
mained in the time of Pausanias, and were re- 
garded, both on account of the workmanship and 
materials, as superior to any thing extant. In 
the Poecile, those great pointers, whose merit 
Pliny ^ forgets in his inaccurate epochs of art, 
had represented the most illustrious events of 
Grecian history; the victory of Theseus over 
the Amazons, the sacking of Troy, and particu- 
larly the recent exploits against the Per^ans. In 
the battle of Marathon, the Athenian and Pla- 
taean heroes were drawn from the life, or more 
probably from the innumerable statues which 
preserved the faithful lineaments of such admired 
patriots. The whole extent of the Acropolis, 
above six miles in circumference, was so diversi- 
fied by works of painting and statuary, that it is 
described as exhibiting one continued scene of 
elegance and beauty. 
The Mi- ^^^ ^^ these ornaments were surpassed by one 
"if^A^" production of Phidias, which probably was the 
polls. last of that great master. His admired statue of 
Minerva, the erecting of which served to con- 
secrate the Parthenon, was composed of gold and 
ivory, twetity-six cubits high, being of inferior 

^^ He places the first epoch of great painters in the 90th Oljmp. 
A. C. 420. 
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dimensions to his Minerva Poliades of bronze^ chap. 
the spear and crest oi which was seen from the v ^' , 
promontory of Sunium^^, at twenty-five miles* 
distance. Parrhasius had painted the ornaments 
of the latter ^ ; Phidias himself adorned every 
part of the former ; and the compliment which, 
in his favourite work, he took an opportunity of 
paying to the merit of Pericles, occasioned (as 
we shall have occasion to explain^) his own 
banishment, a disgrace which he seems not to 
have long survived. Cicero, Plutarch, Pliny, 
and Pausanias, had seen and admired this in- 
valuable monument of piety, as well as genius, 
since the Minerva of Phidias increased the de-» 
votion of Athens towards her protecting divinity. 
It belonged only to those who had seen and 
. studied, to describe such master-pieces of art j 
and as they exist no more, it will better suit the 
design of this history to confine ourselves to such 
works as we ourselves have seen, and which are 
generally acknowledged to bear the impression 
of the Socratic age, when philosophy gave law 
to painting and sculpture, as well as to poetry 
and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy sup- charac- 
position, that all the monuments of Grecian liter- ^nen^^'f 
ature had perished in the general wreck of their Grecian 
nation and liberty, and that posterity could col- *^* 
lect nothing farther concerning this celebrated 
people, but what appeared from the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the groupes of the Laocoon and Niobe, 
and other statues, gems, or medals, now scattered 

•» Pausanias Attic. « Idem, ibid. 

« Plutarch, in Pcric. & Thucydid. 1. il 
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CHAP, over Italy and Europe, what opinion would man- 
V ^^'^ . kind form of the genius and character of the 
Greeks ? would it correspond with the impres- 
sions made by their poets, orators, and histo- 
rians ? which impression would be most favour- 
able ? and what would be the precise difference 
between them ? The solution of these questions 
will throw much light on the present subject. 
Circum- The first observation that occurs on the most 
whiciTit" superficial, and that is strongly confirmed by a 
a^ed more attentive, survey of the ancient marbles, is, 
try and^" that their authors perfectly understood propor- 
cioquence. ^j^^^ anatomy, the art of clothing without con* 
cealing, the naked figure, and whatever con- 
tributes to the justness and truth of design. The 
exact knowledge of form is as necessary to the 
painter or statuary, whose business it is to repre- 
sent bodies^ as that of language to the poet oi; 
historian who undertakes to describe actions. In 
this particular, it would be unnecessary to insti- 
tute a comparison between Grecian writers and 
Grecian artists, since they are both acknowledged 
as perfect in their respective kinds, as the cen- 
dition of humanity renders possible. 
Tb« «c- But when we advanc^ a step farther, and con- 
M^onl,^^ sider the expression of passions, sentiments, and 
senti- character, we find an extraordinary difference, or 
^iTdcha. rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, andDe- 
the^^works ^^^heues, are not only the most original, but 
of poets the most animated, and most glowing of all 
tors^^" writers. Every sentence is energetic ; all the 
parts are in motion; the passions are described 
in their utmost fury, and expressed by the boldest 
words and gestures. To keep to the tragic poet, 
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whose art approaches the nearest to painting and G H A ^/ 
sculpture, the heroes, and even the gods of c , *^^;^ 
Sophocles, frequently display the impetuosity of 
. the most ungoverned natures; and, what is still 
more extraordinary, sometimes betray a moment- 
ary weakness, extremely inconsistent with their 
general character. The rocks of Lemnos resound 
with the cries of Philoctetes ; Oedipus, yielding 
to despair, plucks out his eyes ; even Hercules, 
the model of fortitude, sinks under the impres- 
sions of pain or sorrow. 

Nothing can be more opposite to the conduct ia those ^rf" 
of Grecian artists. They likewise have repre- anTstotua- 
sented Philoctetes; but instead of effeminate ^®*» 
tears and degrading lamentations, have ascribed 
to liim the patient -concentrated woe of a suffer- 
ing hero. The furious Ajax of Timomachus was 
painted, not in the moment when- he destroyed 
the harmless sheep instead of the hostile Greeks, 
but after he had committed this mad deed, and 
when his rage having subside, he remained, like 
the sea after a storm, surrounded with the scat- 
tered fragments of mangled carcases, and reflect- 
ing with the silent anguish of despair on his use- 
less and frantic brutality. The revenge of Medea 
against her husband was not represented, as in 
Euripides, butchering her innocent children, 
but while she was still wavering and iiTesolute, 
agitated between resentment and pity. Even 
Clytemnestra, whose unnatural, intrepid cruelty, 
poets and historians had so indignantly described 
and arraigned, was not deemed a proper subject 
for the pencil^ when embruing her hands in the 

*13 
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CHAP, blood of Agamemnon. And although this may 
^^' be referred to a rule of Aristotle, " that the cha- 
racters of women should not be represented as 
too daring or too decisive ;" yet we shall find on 
examination, that it results from principles of 
nature, whose authority is still more universal 
and more imperious. The consideration of the 
Apollo, Niobe, and Laocoon, whose copies have 
been infinitely multiplied, and are familiarly 
known, will set this matter in the clearest point 
of view. 
iiiuitrated The ApoUo Belvidere is universally felt and 
^oiia acknowledged to be the sublimest figure that 
BeWidera; either skill can execute, or imagination conceive. 
That favourite divinity, whom ancient poets 
seem peculiarly fond of describing in the warmest 
colours^*, is represented in the attitude of darting 
the fatal arrow against the serpent Pytho, or the 
giant Tityus. Animated by the boldest concep- 
tion of heavenly powers, the artist has far out- 
stepped the perfections of humanity, and (if may 
speak without irreverence) made the corrupt put 
on incorruption, and the mortal immortality. 
His stature is above the human, his attitude 
majestic ; the Elysian spring of youth softens 
the manly graces of his person, and the bold 
structure of his limbs. Disdain sits on his lips, 
and indignation swells his nostrils ; but an unal- 
terable serenity invests his front, and the sub- 
lime elevation of his aspect aspires at deeds of 
renown still surpassing the present object of his 
victory^ 

»* Horace, b. iii. o<le 4% ver. «o. 
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The irascible passions are not represented with c H a p.- 
more dignity in the Apollo, than are those of ^ "^' 
fear, terror, and consternation, in the Niobe, 
This group contained Niobe and her husband 
Amphion, with seven sons, and as many daugh- 
ters. Their melancholy story, which is too well 
known ^ to be related here, required the deep- 
est expression ; and the genius of the artist has 
chosen the only moment when this expression 
oould be rendered consistent with the highest 
beauty j a beauty not flattering the senses by 
images of pleasure, but transporting the fancy 
into regions of purity and virtue. The excess 
and suddenness of their disaster occasioned a 
degree of amazement and horror, which, sus- 
pending the Acuities, involved them in that 
silence and insensibility, which neither breaks 
out into lamentable shrieks, nor distorts the 
countenance, but which leaves full pjay to the 
artist's skill in representing motion without dis- 
order, or, in other words, in rendering expres- 
sion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph andbytLat 
of Grecian sculpture; since bodily pain, the 
grossest and most ungovernable of all our pas- 
sions, and that pain united with anguish and 
torture of mind, are yet expressed with such 
propriety and dignity, as afford lessons of forti- 
tude more impressive than any taught in the 
schools of philosophy. The horrible shriek, 
which Virgil's Laocoon ^ emits, is a proper cir- 

•» Ovid. Metamorph. 1. vi. ver. 14«. & seq. 
•• ^neid. 1. ii. ver. 3»«. 
VOL. II. % ,N 
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CHAP, cumstance for poetry, which speaks to the fancy 
^ ^^^ ^ , by images and ideas boiTowed from all the senses, 
and has a thousand ways of ennobling its object; 
birt the expression of this shriek would have to- 
tally degraded the statue. It is softened, there- 
fore, into a patient sigh, with eyes turned to 
li'eaven in search of relief. The intcderabk 
agony of suffering nature is represented in the 
lower part, and particularly in the extremities 
of the body; but the manly breast struggles 
against calamity. The contention is still more 
plainly perceived in his furrowed forehead j and 
' his languishing paternal eye demands assistance, 
less for himself, than for his miserable children, 
who look up to him for help. 
Different If subjects of this affecting nature are expressed 
i3rby^" without appearing hideous, shocking, or disgust- 
the same ful, wc may wcU suppose that more temperate 
exSted'* passions are represented with the greatest mo« 
ancf ^^nt- d^^^*^^^ ^^^ dignity. The remark is justified by 
crs, examining the remains or faithful copies of Gre- 

cian art; and were we to deduce from these 
alone the character of the nation, it would seem, 
at first sight, that the contemporaries of Pericles 
riiust have been a very superior people in point 
of fortitude, self-command, and every branch of 
- practical philosophy, to the Athenians who are 
described by poets and historians. 
founded in But wheu we consider the matter more deeply, 
the differ- < ^^ gjjaU find that it is the business of history to 

ent nature v /» 

of their re- dcscribe mcu as they are ; of poetry and paint- 
spective j^^^ ^^ represent them as may afPord most plea- 
sure and instruction to the read^ or i^ectator. 
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The jum of these imitative arts is the same, but chap. 
they differ widely in the mode, the object, and ^^' 
extent, of their imitation. The poet who de- 
scribes actions in time^ may carry the reader 
through all the gradations of passion ; and in 
exhibiting its most furious excess his genius is 
most powerfully displayed. But the painter or 
statuary, who represents bodies in space^ is con- 
fined to one moment, and must choose that 
which leaves the freest play to the imagination. 
This can seldom be the highest pitch of passion, 
which leaves nothing beyond it; And in con- 
templating which, the sympathy of the specta- 
tor, after his first surprise subsides, can only 
descend into indifference. Every violent situa- 
tion, moreover, is perceived not to be durable j 
and aU extreme perturbation is inconsistent with 
beauty, without which no visible object can 
long continue either powerfully attractive or 
highly pleasing. ^ 

>7 This subject is admirably trealed in Lessing's Laocoon, in which 
he traces the boundi of painting and poetry ; a work which, it is much 
to be regretted, that able critic did not finish. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Causes of the Pehpannesian War. — Rupture between 
Corinth and its Colony Corcyra. — -Sea fight. — Inso^ 
lence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans. — Hiey provoke^ 
the Resentment of the Peloponnesians — Obtain the- 
Protection of Athens — Are defeated by the Corinthians 
— Who dread the resentment of Athens, — Their Scheme 
Jbr rendering it impotent. — Description qfthe Macedo^ 
nian Coast. — It revolts from Athens. — Siege of JPo- 
tidaa.^^ General Confederacy against Athens. — /V-^ 
loponnesian Embassy. ^^ Its Demands Jlrmly ansfooered 
by Pericles. — His Speech to the Athenians. — The The^^ 
bans surprise Plataa. — Preparations Jbr War on both 
Sides. -^ Invasion of Attica.-^ Operations qfthe Athe-^ 
nian Fleet. — Plague in Athens. — Calamitous Situa^ 
tion of that Republic* — Magnanimity of Pericles. — 
Firmness of his last Advice. — His Death and Cha^ 
racter. 



CHAP. By the lustre of elegant arts, the magnificence 

^ ^^' ^ of Pericles had displayed and ennobled the mi- 

Perides litary glory of his country ; and the pre-eminence 

to^iL^ens of Athens seemed immoveably established on the 

deputies solid foundation of internal strength, adorned by 

the Gre- external splendour. But this abundant measure 

canrepub. ^f prosperity Satisfied neither the active ambition 

of the republic, nor the enterprising genius of 

its minister. The Greeks beheld and admired, 

18 
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.feut had not yet formally acknowledged, the full chap. 
extent of Athenian greatness* In order to ex- . ^ ^' > 
tort this reluctant confession, than which nothing 
could more firmly secure to him the affectionate 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, Pericles dis- 
patched ambassadors to the republics and colonies 
in Europe and in Asia, requiring the presence 
of their deputies in Athens, to concert measures 
for rebuilding their ruined temples, and for per- 
forming the solemn vows and sacrifices promised, 
with devout thankfulness, to the immortal gods, 
who had wonderfully protected the Grecian arms, 
during their long and dangerous conflict with 
the Persian empire.* This proposal, which tended 
to render Athens the common centre of deliber- 
ation and of union, was readily accepted in such 
foreign parts as had already submitted to the 
authority of that republic But in neighbour- 
ing states, the ambassadors of Pericles were re- 
ceived coldly, and treated disrespectfully; in 
most assemblies of the Peloponnesus they were 
heard with secret disgust, and the pride of the 
♦Spartan senate openly derided the insolence of 
their demands. When, at their return home, 
they explained the behavioiu* of the Spartans, 
Pericles exclaimed, in his bold style of eloquence, 
that he ^* beheld war advancing with wide and 
rapid steps from the Peloponnesus." ^ 

Such was the preparation of materials which intiodue- 
the smallest spark might throw into combustion. ^ttoiyS'* 
But before we relate the events which immedi-^ ^^ Peio- 

ponnedui 
war. 

» Pjut in Per icJc* 
N 3 
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CHAP, ately occasioned the memorable war of twenty- 
^^' ^ leven years, it is impossible (if the calamities of 
our own times have taught us to compassionate 
the miserable) not to drop a tear over the conti- 
nual disasters which so long andso cruellyai&icted 
the most valuable and enlightened portion of 
mankind, and whose immoitai genius Was des- 
tined to ^ilighten the remotest ages of the world. 
When rude illiterate peasants are summoned to 
mutual hostility, and, unaffected by personal 
motives of interest or honour, expend their 
strength and blood to gratify the sordid ambition 
of theif respective tyrants, we may lament the 
general .stupidity anil wretchedness of human 
nature j but we cannot heartily sympathise with 
men who have so little sensibility, nor very deeply 
and feelingly regret, that those should sufifer pain, 
who seem both unwilling and unable to rdish 
pleasure* Their heavy unmeaning aspect, their 
barbarous language, and more barbarous man- 
ners, together with their total indifference to the 
objects and pursuits which form the dignity and 
glory of man ; these circumstances, interrupting 
the ordinary course of our sentiments, divert or . 
repel the natural current of sympathy. Their 
victories or defeats are contemplated without 
emotion, coldly related, and carelessly read* But 
the war of Peloponnesus presents a different 
spectade* The adverse ps^rties took arms, not 
to support the unjust preCensaonE( of a tyranit, 
whom they had reason to hate or to despise, but 
to vindicate their civil rights, and to maintain 
their political independence* The meanest 
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Grecian soldier knew the duties of the citizen, chap. 
the magistrate, and the general. ^ His life had . fj' , 
been equally divided between the most agreeable 
amusements of leisure, and the most honourable 
employments of activity. Trained to those ex- 
ercises and accomplishments which giv^ strength 
and agility to the limbs, beauty to the shape, 
and grace to the motions, the dignity of his ex- 
ternal appearance announced the liberal great* 
ness of his mind ; and his language, the most 
harmonious and expressive ever spoken by man, 
comprehended all that variety of conception, and 
all those shades of sentiment, that characterise 
the most exalted perfection of human manners. 

Ennobled by such actors, the scene itself was Mi^ni- 
highly important, involving not only the states jj^ort"^ 
of Greece, but the greatest of the neighbouring anceoftht 
kingdoms; and, together with the extent of a ^***J®^* 
foreign war, exhibited the int^nseness of domestic 
sedition. As it exceeded the ordinary duration 
of human power or resentment, it was accom- 
panied with unusual circumstances of terror, 
whicli^ to the pious credulity of an unfortunate 
age, naturally announced the wrath of heaven,' 
justly provoked by human cruelty. While pesti- 
lence and famine multiplied the actual suffer- 
ings, eclipses and earthquakes increased the con- 



* Such 18 the testimdiiy umformly given of them in the panegyric 
of Athens by Isocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial autho- 
rity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits in 
that ^otid^ul enterprise justify the highest fir^se; and yet the na- 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in the long 
interval fo^i\Veen the periods alluded to^ 
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sternation and horror of that lamentable ^period. 
Several warlike communities were expelled from 
their hereditary possessions fothers were not onlj 
drivrn from Greece, but utterly extirpated from 
the earth ; some fell a prey to party rage, others 
to the vengeance of* foreign enemies; some were 
slowly exhausted by the contagion of a malig- 
nant atmosphere, others overwhelmed at once 
by sudden violence ; while the combined weight 
of calamity assailed the power of Athens, and 
precipitated the downfall of that republic from 
the pride of flowing prosperity, to the lowest ebb 
of dejection and misery. ^ 
Rupture The general, but latent hostility of the Greeks^ 
^rinth o^ which we have already explained the cause, 
and ite co- ^as first Called into action by a rupture between 
cyra. the ancient republic of Corinth, and its flourisb- 
ixx^^'2. ^^S colony Corcyra, The haughty disdain of 
A. c. 439. Corcyra, elated with the pride of wealth and 
naval greatness, had long denied and scorned 

3 Thucydid. 1. L p. 16. & seq. 

4 For the Peloponnesian war we have not, indeed, a full stream of 
history, but a regular series of annals in Thucydides and Xenophon ; 
authors, of whom each might say, ^ 

Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
£t quorum pars magna fui : ■ 
Many material circumstances may likewise be learned from the Greek 
orators, the writings of Plato and Aristotle, the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculas, 
and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lysander, and 
Agesilaus. Jt is remarkable^ that the heavy compiler, as well as the 
lively biographer, have both followed the long lost works of Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in preference to those of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon; a circumstance which strongly marks their want of judgment^ 
but which renders their information more iateregting to posterity. 
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those marks of deference and respect which the chap. 
uniform practice of Greece exacted from colonies , ^^^ '^^ 
towards their mother-country. At the Olympic 
and other solemn festivals, they yielded not the 
place of honour to the Corinthians ; they ap-^ 
pointed not a Corinthian high-priest to preside 
over their religion; and when they established 
new settlements on distant coasts, they requested 
not, as usual with the Greeks, ^the auspicious 
guidance of a Corinthian conductor.^ 

While the ancient metropolis, incensed 'by ThcCo- 
those instances of contempt, longed for an op- ™^"* 
portunity to revenge them, the citizens of Epi^ Epidam- 
damnus, the most considerable sea-port on the ""*** 
coast of the Hadriatic, craved assistance at Cor-- 
inth against the barbarous incursions of the Tau- 
lantii, an Ulyrian tribe, who having united with 
a powerful band of Epidamnian exiles, greatly 
infested that territory, and threatened to storm 
the city. As Epidamnus was a colony of Cor** 
cyra, its distressed inhabitants had first sought 
protection there ; but, although their petition 
was preferred with respectful deference, and 
urged with the most affecting demonstrations of 
abasement and calamity, by ambassadors who 
long remained under the melancholy garb of 
supplicafits in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud insensibility of these intractable islanders 
showed not the smallest inclination to relieve 
them; party restrained, it, is probable, by the 
secret practices of the Epidamnian exiles, con- 

3 Schol. in Thucydid. ad locum. He mentions tbe other circum- 
stances which I have melted into the text, and which will aflerwardt 
be confirmed bjr more clasuc authority. 
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ststing of some o£ the principal and richest Ami* 
lies of that maritime republic. The Corinthians 
readily embraced the cause of a people aban* 
doned by Aeir natural protectors^ and their own 
inveterate enemies; and immediately supplied 
Epidamnus with a considerable body of troops^ 
less with a view to defend its walls* against the 
assaults of the Taulantii, than in order irrecover* 
ably to detach and alienate its inhabitants from 
the interests of Corcjrra. 
Arede- The indignation of the Corcyreans was in- 

^^^ 5J^ flamed into fury, when they understood that those 
Coccyre- whom they had long affected to consider as aliens 
oiymp. and as rivals, had interfered in the afiairs of* tibeir 
AX.^43^5. colony. They instantly launched a fleet of 
forty sail, proceeded in hostile array to the har- 
bour of Epidamnus, summoned the inhabitants 
to re-admit their exiles, and to expel the foreign 
troops. With such unconditional and arbitrary 
demands, the weakest and most pusillanimous 
garrison could scarcely be supposed to comply. 
The Epidamnians rejected them with scorn ;' in 
consequence of which their city was invested and 
attacked with vigour, by land and sea. The 
Corinthians were now doubly solicitous, both to 
defend the place^ and to protect the troops 
already thrown into it, consisting partly of their 
LeuciMiian and Ambracian allies, but chiefly of 
Corinthian citizens. A proclamation, first pub- 
lished at Corinth, was industriously disseminated 
through Greece, inviting all who were unhappy 
at home, or who courted glory abroad, to under- 
take an expedition to Epidamnus, with assurance 
of enjoying the immunities and honours of* a re- 
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public whose safety they had ventured to defend, chap* 
Many exiles and military adventurers, at all times y , ^^'^ ,. 
profusely scattered over Greece, obeyed the wel- 
come summons. Public assistance, likewise, was 
obtained, not only from Thebes and Megara, but 
from several states of the Peloponnesus. In this 
manner the Corinthians were speedily enabled to 
fit out an armament of seventy-five sail ; which, 
directing its course towards Epidamnus, anchored 
in the Ambracian gulph, near the friendly har- . 
bour of Actium, where, in a future age, Augustus 
and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated scene of action, the 
impetuous Corcyreans hastened to m6et the 
enemy. Forty ships were employed in the siege 
of Epidamnus. Twice that number sailed towards 
the Ambracian gulph. The hostile armaments 
fought with equal animosity ; but the Corcyreans 
far surpassed in bravery and skill. Fifteen Corin- 
thian vessels were destroyed; the rest escaped 
in disorder, and the decisive battle was soon fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Epidamnus. By a Epidam- 
clemency little expected from the victors, the rendew'to 
ancient inhabitants of the place were allowed the con- 
their lives and liberties ; but the Corinthians were 
made prisoners of war, and their allies condemned 
to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erect- Tiieirinso- 
ed a conspicuous trophy of victory on thepromon- Jj^eity,"^ 
tory Leucimn6, whose lofly ridges overlooked the a. c. 4»4, 
distant scene of the engagement. During the 
two following years, they reigned undisturbed 
ma£(ters of the neighbouring seas ; and though a 
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CHAP, principle of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of 
1, ^ ^^ ^ , respect towards their ancient metropolis, pre- 
vented tliem from invading the territory of 
Corinth, they determined to make the confeder* 
ates of that republic feel the fuU weight of their 
vengeance. For this purpose, they ravaged the 
coast of Apollonia ; plundered the city Ambracia; 
almost desolated the peninsula^ now the island of 
Leucas ; and emboldened by success, ventured 
. to land in the Peloponnesus, and set fire to the 
harbour of Cyllen6, because, in the late sea-fight, 
the Elians, to whom that place belonged, had 
supplied Corinth with a few gallies. * 
which pro- The southcm states of Greece, highly provoked 
Peiopon- ^y ^^^^ outrage to the peaceable Elians, whose 
nesians. religious character had long commanded general 
respect, were still farther incensed through the 
active resentment of the Corinthians, who, exas* 
. perated at the disgrace of being vanquished by 
one of their own colonies, had, ever since their 
defeat, bent their whole attention, and employed 
the greatest part even of their private fortunes, to 
hire mercenaries, to gain allies, and especially to 
equip a new fleet, that they might be enabled to 
chastise the impious audacity (as they called it) 
of their rebellious children. ^ 
The Cor- The magistrates of Corcyra saw and dreaded 
MJdCo- ^^^ tempest that threatened to burst on them, 
rinthians and which the unassisted strength of their island 
bl^ldon was totally unable to repel. They had not taken 
to Athens, part in the late wars ; they had not acceded to 

Tfaucydid. I. i. p. 32. & seq. 7 Idem, ibid. 
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1iie last treaty of peace ; they could not summon chap. 
the aid of a single confederate. In this difficulty ^^' , , 
they sent ambassadors to Athens, well knowing 
the secret animosity between that republic and 
the enemies by whom their own safety was 
endangered. The Corinthians likewise sent 
anibassadors to defeat their purpose. Both were 
allowed a hearing in the Athenian assembly; 
but first the Gorcyreans, who, in a studied oration, 
acknowledged, ^^ that having no previous claim Speech of 
of merit to urge, they expected not success in J^an^^*^^^* 
their negociation, unless an alliance between 
Athens and Corcyra should appear alike advan- 
tageous to those who proposed and to those who 
accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become sensible, if they reflected that 
the people of Peloponnesus being equally hostile 
to both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the secret 
and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country must derive a vast accession of strength 
by receiving, without trouble or expence, a rich 
and warlike island, which, unassisted and alone, 
had defeated a numerous confederacy ; and whose 
naval force, augmenting the fleet of Athens, 
would for ever render that republic sovereign of 
the seas. If the Corinthians complained of the 
injustice of receiving their colony, let them re- 
member, that colonies are preserved by moder- 
ation, and alienated by oppression; that men 
settle in foreign parts to better their situation, 
not to submit their liberties; to continue the 
eG[uals, not to become the slaves of their less 
adventurous fellQw-citizens. If they pretended 
that the demand of Corcyra Was inconsistent 
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CHAP, with the last general treaty of peace^ let Ae 
V ^J* . words of that treaty confound them» wliich ex- 
pressly declare every Grecian city, not previously 
bound to follow the standard of Athens or of 
Sparta, at full liberty to accede to the alliance 
of either of those powers, ' But it became the 
dignity of Athens to expect honour and safety, 
not from the punctilious observance of a slippery 
convention, but from the manly and pioimpt 
vigour of her councils. It suited the renowned 
wisdom of a republic, which had ever anticipated 
her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Corcyra froih 
falling a prey to that confederacy, with whosfe 
inveterate envy she herself must be soon called 
to contend, and to merit the usefiil gratitude of 
an island possessing other valuable advantages, 
and most convenienliy situate for intercepting 
the Sicilian ^nd Italian supplies, which, ih the 
approaching and inevitable war, would otherwise 
so powerfully assist their Doric ancestors of Pelo- 
ponnesus." 
Speech of Th© Corinthians indirectly answered this dis- 
theCorin- course by inveighing, with great bitteijiess^ 
against the unexampled insolence and unnatm:^ 
cruelty of Corcyra : " That infamous island had 
hitherto declined connection with every GreciaA 
state, that she might carry on her piral^al de>- 
predations" unobserved, and alone enjoy the ^p^ 
of the unwary mariners who approached her iti- 
hospitable shores. Rendered at once wealthy 
and wicked through thia inhuman practice, the 

^ £ifniTiu yap w avrcus, rtw EWnviSwf voKeccy rrrts ftrfiofiau (v/ifia;^et, 
cfcirai wa^ Htcr^peis w ap9€iarrcu eKBtiy, Tbe Sfirvftpott justifies the 
paraphrase in the text. 
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Corcyreans had divested themselves of alj piety c tt A p, 
and gratitude towards their njother-country, and ^^' 
embrued their parricidal hands in their parent's 
blaod. Their audacity having provoked a late 
vengeance, which they were unable to elude or 
repel, they unseasonably sought protection from 
Athens, desiring those who were not accom- 
plices of their injustice to participaj:e their 
danger, and deluding them through the vain 
terror of contingencies into certain and imme- 
diate evil ; for such must every war be regarded^ 
its event being always doubtful, often fatal. 
The Corcyreans vainly chicaned as to. words; 
Athens, it was clear, must violate the sen^ and 
spirit of the last treaty of peace, if she assisted 
the enemies of any contracting power. These 
fierce islanders acknowledged themselves a 
colony of Corinth, but pretended that settle- 
ments abroad owe nothing to those who esta- 
blished them, to those whose fostering care 
reared their infancy, from whose blood they 
sprung, by whose arms they bad been defended. 
We affirm, on the contrary, (and appeal to you, 
Athenians ! who have planted so many colonies,) 
that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long spurn- 
ed, to that respect which their insolence now 
refuses and disdains ; that it belongs to us, tbeii^ 
metropolis, to be their leaders in war, tii^ir 
magistrates in peace ; nor can you, Athenians ! 
oppose our just pretensions, and protect our 
rebellious colony, without setting an example 
most dangerous to yourselves." 
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These sensible observati(His made a deep im- 
pression on the moderate portion of the assembly; 
The Athe- but the speech of the Corcyreans was more con- 
Stoaftr^' gonial to the ambitious views of the republic, 
tjrofde- im^ the darine spirit of JPericles. He wished, 
the Corey- however, to avoid the dishonour of manifestly 
""*• violating the peace, and therefore advised hLs 
countrymen to conclude with Corcyra, not a 
general or complete alliance, but only a treaty of 
defence, which, in case of invasion, obliged the 
two states reciprocally to assist each other. 
Seoord This agreement was no sooner ratified than ten 

J^J^jJ Athenian ships reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, 
the Conn- stationed on the eastern coast of the island ; be- 
Corcyre- cause the Corintliians, with their numerous allies, 
gj^- already rendezvoused on the opposite shore of 

luxvii. 1. Epirus. The hostile armaments met in line of 
^' *^** battle, near the small islands Sibota, which seem 
anciently to have been separated from the con- 
tinent by the impetuosity of the deep and 
narrow sea between Epirus and Corcyra. The 
bold islanders, with an ^hundred and ten sail, 
furiously attacked the superior fleet of the Corin- 
thians, which was divided into three squadrons ; 
the Megareans and Ambracians on the right; the 
Elians and other allies in the centre, their own 
ships on the left, which composed the principal 
strength of their line. The narrowness of the 
strait, and the immense numbers of ships, (far 
greater than had ever assembled in former bat- 
tles between the Greeks,) soon rendered it im- 
possible, on either side, to display any superiority 
in sailing, or any address in manoeuvre. The 
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action was irregular and tumultuous, and m^n- chap. 
tained with more firmness and vigour than naval ^ ^5^ 
skill. The numerous troops, both heavy and 
light armed, who were placed on the decks, 
advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought Svith 
obstinate valour; while the ships, continuing 
motionless 'and inactive, made the sea-fight re- 
semble a pitched battle. At length, twenty Cor- 
cyrean gallies, having broke the left wing of the 
enemy, and pursued them to the coast of Epirus, 
injudiciously landed there to burn or plunder 
the Corinthian camp» 

This unessential service too much weakened TheCor- 
the smaller fleet, and' rendered the inequality dS^t^ 
decisive. The Corcyreans were defeated with 
great slaughter, their incensed adversaries dis- 
regarding plunder and prisoners, and only thirst- 
ing for blood and revenge. In the blindness of 
their rage, they destroyed many of their fellow- 
citizens, who had been captured by the enemy 
in the beginning of the engagement,^ Nor was 
their loss of ships inconsiderable ; thirty were 
sunk, and the reSt so puch shattered, that when 
they endeavoured to pursue the feeble remains 
of the Corcyreaji fleet which had lost seventy 
gallies, they were effectually prevented from^ ex- 
ecuting this design by the small Athenian squa- 
dron, which, according to its instructions from 
the republic, had taken no share in the battle, 
but, agreeably to the recent treaty between 
Athens and Corcyra, opposed the total destruc- 
tion of their allies, first by hostile threats, at 
length by actual resistance, 

VOL. Ti. o 
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The Corinthians having dragged up. their 
wreck, and recovered the bodies of their slain. 
Arrival of refitted on the coast of Epirus, and hastened to 
nbn fqaih Corcyra ; considerably off which they beheld 
^^^ the enemy reinforced, and drawn up in line of 
battle, in order to defend their coast. They 
advanced, however, with intrepidity, till, to 
their surprise and terror, they perceived an .un- 
known fleet pressing towards them. This new 
appearance shook their resolution, and made 
them change their course. The Corcyreans, 
whose situation at first prevented them from 
$eeing the advancing squadron, were astonished 
at the sudden retreat of the enemy j but when 
they discovered its cause, their uncertainty and 
fears, increased by their .late afflicting calamity, 
made them prefer the safest measure. Thei/ 
siso turned their prows; and, while the Co- 
rinthians retired to Epirus, pressed in an oppo- 
site direction to Corcyra. There, to their inex- 
pressible joy, not unmixed with shame, they 
we're joined by the unknown fleet, consisting of 
twenty Athenian gallies ; a reinforcement which 
enabled them, next morning, to brave the late 
victorious armament off the coast of Sibota, a 
deserted harbour of Epirus, opposite to the snmll 
islands of the same name. 
TbcCon The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with 
remon"' the uubroken vigour of their new opponents, 
**^ th dispatched a brigantine with the following re- 
proceed- monstrance : " You act most unjustly, men of 
XScnianl^ Athens 1 in breaking the peace, and commenc- 
ing unprovoked hostiUties. On what pretence 
do you liinder the Corinthians from taking ven- 
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geance on an insolent foe ? If you are determined chap. 
to persist in wrong, seize us who address you, ^ ^^ '^j 
and treat us as enemies." The words were 
scarcely ended when the Corcyreans exclaimed, 
with a loud and unanimous voice, " Seize and 
kill them!" But the Atheniaiis answered with Their an^ 
moderation : " Men of Corinth, we neither break *^®''* 
the- peace, nor act unjustly. We come to de- 
fend our allies of Corcyra : sail unmolested by 
us to whatever friendly port yoii deem most 
convenient ; but if you purpose making a de* 
scent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependencies 
of that island, we will exert our utmost power 
to frustrate your attempt. " • 

This menace, which prevented immediate hos- The Co* 
tUity, did not deter the Corinthians from sur- ""^ian* 

. •'' surpnse 

prising, as they sailed homeward, the town of Anacto- 
Anactorium, on the Ambracian gulph, which, Ske many 
in the time of Jiarmony between the colony and Corey- 

•^ , , , *' reans pn« 

parent state, had been built at the joint expense sonert. 
of Corinth and Corcyra. From this sea-port, 
they carried off two hundred and fifty Corcyrean 
citizens, and eight hundred slaves. The former, 
added to the captives saved during the fury of 
the sea-fight, by the clemency or the avarice of 
a few Corinthian captains, made the whole pri- 
soners of war amount to twelve hundred and 
fifty ; a capture which, as we shall have occasion to 
relate, produced most important, and lamentable, 
consequences on the fixture fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, having chastis^ed the inso- Th«r 
lence of their revolted colony, had reason to^J^fe^ 

• Thucydid. p.57. 
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dreail the vengeance of its powerful ally. Im- 
pressed with this terror, they laboured with great 
theven- activity and with unusual secrecy and address, 
^ens.*^ to find for the Athenian arms an employrtient 
hixTJn 1 ^^^^^ more interesting than the Corcyrean war. 
A.C. 4J2. The domestic strength of Athens defied assault ; 
but a people who, on* the basis of a diminutive 
territory and scanty population, had reared such 
an extensive fabric of empire, might easily be 
wounded in their foreign dependencies, which, 
for obvious causes, were ever prone to innpvation 
jDescrip. and rebellion. The northern shores of the 
^ced^^ iEgaean sea, afterwards comprehended under the 
nian coast, name of Macedon, and forming the most valuable 
portion of that kingdom, reluctantly acknow- 
ledged stern republican masters whom they 
obeyied and detested. This extensive coast, of 
which the subsequent history will demand our 
attention, composed, next to the ^gaean islands 
and colonies of Asia, the principal foreign domi- 
nions of the Athenian republic. The whole 
country (natur^ally divided by the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulphs into the provinces of Pieria, 
Chalcis, and Pangaeus) stretched in a direct line 
only an hundred and fifty miles ; but the winding 
intricacies of the coast, indented by two great, 
and by two smaller bays, extended three times 
that length ; and almost every convenient situ- 
ation was occupied by a Grecian sea^-port. But 
neither the extent of above four hundred miles, 
nor the extreme populousness of the maritime 
parts, formed the chief importance of this valu- 
able possession. The middle division, called the 
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region of Chalcis, because originally peopled by char 
a city of that name in Eubcea, was equally fer- ^^' 
tile and delightfuL The inland country, con- 
tinually diversified by lakes, rivers, and arms of 
the sea, afforded an extreme facility of water 
carriage ; Amphipolis, Acanthus, Potidae^, and 
m^ny other towns, furnished considerable m^rts 
of commerce for the republics of Greece, as well 
as for the neighbouring kingdoms of T^irace and 
Macedon J and the constant demands of the- 
merchant excited the patient industry of the 
husbandman. This beautiful district had, on 
one side, the black mountains of Pangaeus, and 
on the other, the green vales of Pieria. The 
former, extending ninety miles towards the east 
and the river Nessus, abounded neither in corn 
nor pasture, but produced variety of timber the 
fittest for building ships ; and the southern 
branches of the mountains contained rich veins 
of gold and silver, which were successively 
wrought by the Thasians and the Athenians, but 
of which the full value was first discovered by 
Philip of Macedon, who annually extracted frqm 
them the value of two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. ^^ The last and smallest division, Pieria, 
extended fifty miles along the Thermaic gulph, 
to the confines of Thessaly and Mount Pindus. 
The towns of Pydna and Methon6 enriched the 
shore with the benefits of arts and commerce. 
Nature had been peculiarly kind to the inland 
country, whose shady hills, sequestered groves 
and fountains, lovely verdure, and tranquil sol^- 

»• Diodorus, 1. xvi. p. 514, 
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CHAP, tude, rendered it, in the fanciitd belief of anti- 
quity, the favourite haunt of the Muses ; who 
borrowed from this district their favourite ap- 
pellation of Pierides. According to the isame 
poetical creed, these goddesses might well enty 
the mortal inhabitants, who led a pastoral life, 
enjoyed happiness, and are scarcely mentioned 
in history. . 

That Such was the nature, and such the divisions 

▼oSs^from" of a territory, which the policy and resentment 
Atheni. of Corinth encouraged to successful rebellion 
against the sovereignty of Athens, Several ma- 
ritime communities of the Chalcidic6 " took re- 
fuge within the walls of Olynthus, a town which 
they had built and fortified, at the distance of 
five miles from the sea, in a fertile and secure 
situation, between the rivers Olynthus and Am- 
nius, which flow into the lake Bolyca, the inmost 
recess of the Toronaic gulph. The neighbour- 
ing city of Potidasa, a colony of Corinth, and 
governed by annual magistrates sent from the 
mother-country, yet like most establishments in 
the Chalcidic6, a tributary confederate^* of 
Athens, likewise strengthened its walls, and pre- 
pared to revolt. But the Athenians anticipated 
this design by sending a fleet of thirty sail, which 

" In using tfie name of Chalddic^ I hare followed the analogy of 
^e Greek language rather than complied with custom ; yet that part 
of the Macedonian coast, usually called the region of Chalcis, gave 
name to the province of Chalcidice in Syria, as Strabo mentions in 
his sixteenth book ; wherein he explains how the principal division 
of Syria came to be distinguished, after the conquests of Alexander, 
by Grecian appellations, borrowed from the geography described in 
the text, 

I* j^iffifia^o^ ^orc^)}l. Thucydid* 
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baviog entered the harbour of Fotidffiay com- c ha p. 
manded the citizens to demolish their fortifi- , ,^7 ^ 
cations, to give hostages as security for their, 
^ood behaviour, and to dismiss the Corinthian 
magistrates. The Potidaeans artfully requested, 
that the execution of these severe commands 
xnight be suspended until they had time to send 
ambassadors to Athens, and to remove the unjust 
suspicions of their fidelity. 

The weakness or avarice of Anchestratus, the The Atha- 
Athenian admiral, listened to this deceitful re<» S^'pol 
qiiest, and, leaving the coast of Potidaea, directed J^^ 
the operations of his squadrons against places of ixxxvu! 2. 
less importimce, not faring the dependencies ^•^•*^3, 
of Macedon. Meanwhile the Potidasans sent a 
public but illusive embassy to Athens, while one 
more effectual was secretly dispatched to Corinth^ 
and other cities of the Peloponnesus, from which 
they were supplied with two thousand men, com^ 
manded by the Corinthian Aristeus, a brave and 
^iterprising general. These troops were thrown 
into the place during the absence of the Athenian 
fleet; and the Potidaeans, thus reinforced, set 
their enemies at defiance. Incensed at this in* 
telligence, the Athenians fitted out a new fleet 
of forty sail, with a large body of troops, under 
the command of CsQlias ; who, arriving on the 
coast of Macedon, found the squadron of An* 
chestratus employed in the siege of P^rdna. 
Callias judiciously exhorted him to desist from 
that enterprise, comparatively of little impor* 
tance, that the united squadrons might attack 
Potidaea by sea, while an Athenian army of 

o 4 
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CHAP, three thous^d citizens, with a due proportion of 
^ ^' M allies, assaulted it by land. This measure was 
adopted, but the spirit of the garrison soon 
offered them battle almost on equal terms, 
though with unequal success. Callius, however, 
was slain, and succeeded by Phormio; who 
conducting a fresh supply of troops, desolated 
the hostile territory of Chalcis and Pieria; took 
several towns by storm ; and, having ravaged 
the adjoining district, besieged the city of 
Potidaea. 
llie Co- While those transactions were carrying on in 
cn^vour *^® north, the centre of Greece was shaken by 
tocxaspe- the murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians 
Lacedas- and their Peloponnesian confederates, who lost 
aralinst* ^^ patience when their citizens were blocked up 
Athens, by jxTi Athenian army. Accompanied by the 
deputies of several republics beyond the isthmus, 
who had recently experienced the arrogance of 
their imperious neighbour, they had recourse to 
Sparta, whose actual power and ancient renown 
justly merited the first rank in the confederacy, 
but whose measures*^ were rendered slow and 
cautious by the foresight and peaceful counsels of 
the wary Archidamus. When introduced into 
. the Spartan assembly, the representatives of all 
the states inveighed, with equal bitterness, 
against the injustice and cruelty of Athens, while 

*> Plutarch (in Pericl.) ascribes the backwardness of the Spartans 
to engage in war to the advice of their principal magistrates, bribed 
by Pericles, who wished to gain time for his militarj preparations ; a 
report as improbable as another calumny, that they were bribed by 
their. allies to take arms against Athens (Aristoph. in Pace). The 
causeof their irresolution, assigned in the text, i» confirmed by the 
subsequent behayiour of Archidamus, 
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each described and exaggerated tlie weight of its C H A p. 
peculiar grievances. The Megareans complained v 
that, by a recent decree of that stem unfeeling 
republic, they had been excluded from the ports 
and markets of Attica ^^ ; an exclusion which, 
considering the narrowness and poverty of their 
own rocky district, was to deprive them of the 
first necessaries of life. The inhabitants of iEgina 
explained and lamented that, in defiance of 
recent and solemn treaties, and disregarding the 
liberal spirit of Grecian policy, the Athenians 
had reduced their unfortunate island into the 
most deplorable condition of servitude. * 

When other states had described their parti- speech of 
cular sufferings, the Corinthians last arose, and Jhfans^""' 
their speaker thus addressed the Lacedsemonian 
assembly : ** Had we come hither, men of Lace- 
dsBmon ! to urge our private wrongs, it might be 
sufficient barely to relate the transactions of th^ 
preceding, and present years. The revolt of 
Corcyra, the siege of Potidaea, are facts which 

** The Megareans were accused of ploughing some consecrated 
lands: they were accused of harbouring the Athenian slaves, fugitives, 
and exiles ; other causes of complaint might easily have been disco- 
vered or invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked 
that such a small community on their frontier should uniformly spurn 
their authority. But the malignity of comic writers ascribed the se- 
vere decree'against Megara to an event equally disgraceful to the mo- 
rals of Athens, and injurious to the honour of Pericles. The follow- 
ing verses are translated from the Achamensis of Aristophanes : 

Juvenes profecti Megaram ebrij auferunt 

Simsetham ex scortatione nobilem ; 

Megarensis hinc populus, dolore perictus, 

Furatur Aspasiae duo scorta, baud impiger : 

Hinc initium belli prorupit 

Universis Grsecis, ob tres meritriculai. 
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speak for themsejves : but the attention of this 
assembly should be directed to objects more im- 
portant than particular injuries, however flagrant 
and enormous. The general oppressive system 
of Athenian policy ; — it is this which demands 
your most serious concern ; a system aiming at 
nothing less than the destniction of Grecian 
freedom, which is ready to perish through your 
supine neglect. That moderation and probity, 
men of Sparta ! for which your domestic councils 
are justly famous, render you the dupes of foreign 
artifice, and expose you to become the victims 
of foreign ambition; which, instead of opposing 
with prompt alacrity, you have nourished by un- 
seasonable delay ; and, in consequence of this 
fatal error; are now called to contend, not with 
the infant weakness, but with the matured vigour 
of your enemies, those enemies, who, ever un- 
satisfied with their present measure of prosperity, 
are continually intent on some new project of 
aggrandisement. How different from your slow 
procrastination is the ardent character of the 
Atjienians 1 Fond of novelty, and fertile in re- 
sources, alike active and vigilant, the accom- 
plishment of one design leads them to another 
more daring. Desire, hope, enterprise, success, 
follow in rapid succession. Already have they 
subdued half of Greece ; their ambition grasps 
the whole. Rouse, then, from your lethargy, 
defend your allies, invade Attica, maintain the 
glory of Peloponnesus, that sacred deposit, with 
whi^ being entrusted by your ancestors, you 
are' bound to transmit unimpaired to posterity." 

IS 
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Several Athenians, then residing on private chap. 
business at Sparta, desired to be heard in defence ^ ^^' 
of their country. Equity could not deny the answered 
request of these voluntary advocates, who spoke ^7 ^^^ A- 
in a style well becoming the loftiness of their 
republic. ^^ With the pride of superiority, rather 
than the indignation of accused innocence, thejr 
affected to despise th6 false aspersions of their 
adversaries ; and, instead of answering directly 
the many and loud clamours against their pre* 
sumptuous abuse of power, described, with swell- 
ing encomiums, " the illustrious and memorable 
exploits of their countrymen ; exploits which 
had justly raised them to a pre-eminence, ac- - 

knowledged by their allies, uncontested by Spar- 
ta, and felt by Persia. When the dignity of 
Greece required of her to chastise the repeated 
insults of that ambitious empire, the Spartans 
had declined the conduct of a distant war; 
Athens had assumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolishing the cruel dominion of Barba- 
rians, had acquired a just and lawful sway over 
the coasts of Europe and of Asia. The new 
subjects of the republic were long treated rather 
as fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and vassals. 
But it was the nature of man to. revolt against 
the supposed injustice of his equals, rather thsui 
against the real tyranny of his masters. This 
circumstance, so honourable to Athenian lenity, 
had occasioned several unprovoked rebellions, 
which the republic had been compelled to punish 
with an exemplary severity. The apprehension 

>& Thucydid, K xliii. & seq. 
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CHAP, of future commotions had lately obliged her to 
V ^J' 1 hold, with a firmer hand, the reins of govern- 
ment, and to maintain with armed power, an 
authority justly earned, and strictly founded in 
liature, of which it is an unalterable law, that the 
strong should govern the weak. If the Spartans, 
in violation of the right of treaties, thought pro- 
per to oppose this immoveable purpose, Athens 
well knew how to redress her wrongs, and would, 
doubtless, uphold her empire with the same valour 
and activity by which it had been established." 
Pacific ad- Having heard both parties, *the assembly ad- 
Kin ^Ar- jo^™®d, without forming any resolution. But 
chidamus ; jiext day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, 
that the arrogance and usurpation of Athens had 
already violated the peace, and that it became the 
prudence as well as the dignity of Sparta, no long- 
er to defer hostilities. This popular current was 
vaiuly opposed by the experienced wisdom of 
Xing Archidamus, who still counselled peace and 
moderation, though his courage had been conspi- 
cuously distinguished in every season of danger. 
He exhorted his countrymen " not to rush blindly 
on war, without examining the resources of the 
. enemy, and their own. The Athenians were pow- 
erful in ships,, in money, in cavalry, and in arras ; 
of all which the Lacedaemonians were destitute, 
or, at least, but sparingly provided. Whatever pro- 
. vocation, therefore, they had received, they ought 
in prudence to dissemble their resentment, until 
they could eftectually exert their vengeance. 
' The present crisis required negociation ; if that 
failed, the silent preparation of a few years would 
enable them to take the field with well-founded 
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hopes of redressing the grievances of their con- CHAP, 
federates/' Had this moderate language made v J\ m 
any impression on suph an assembly, it would opposedby 
have been speedily obliterated by the blunt bold- desfonc^oir 
ness of Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori, who theEphori. 
closed the debate. " Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
speeches of the Athenians I understand not the 
drift. While they dwell with studied eloquence 
on their own praises, they deny not to have in- 
jured our allies. If they behaved well in the 
Persian war, and now otherwise^ their demerit is 
only the more apparent. Both then, and now, 
we are still the same ; and^ if we would maintain 
our character, we must not overlook their injust- ' 
ice. They have ships, money, and horses ; but 
we have good allies, whose interests we must 
riot abandon. Why do we deliberate, whik oiir 
enemies are in arms ? Let us take the field, with 
speed, and fight with all our might.' ' The ac- 
clamations of the people followed, and war was 
resolved. . • 

This resolution was taken in the fourteenth War de- 
year after the conclusion of the general peace ; oiymp! ' 
but near a twelvemonth elapsed before the pro- ^V^- *• 

r. . " . ^ , . It, A.C.432. 

perest measures lor mvadmg Attica could be 
finally adjusted among the discordant members 
6f so numerous a confederacy. It consisted of General 
all the seven republics of the Peloponnesus, ex- ^y *' 
cept Argos and Achaia, the first of which from ^^^*. 
ambition, and the second perhaps from moder- 
ation **, preserved, in the beginning of the war, 

^' The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the subsequent measures 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achaia is suspected, from the na* 
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CHAP, a suspicious neutrality. Of the nine noitfaem 
^ ^^ ' _ « republics^ Acaraania alone declined joining the 
allies, its coast being particularly exposed to the 
ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The cities of 
Naupactus and Plataea, for reasons that will soon 
appear, were totally devoted to their Athenian 
protectors ; whose cause was likewise embraced 
by severd petty princes of Thessaly. But all the 
other states beyond the isthmus longed to follow 
the standard of Sparta, and to humble the aspir- 
ing ambition of their too powerful neighbour, 
sends a . The representatives of these various commu- 
^22^°^ nities having, £^;cording to the received practice 
*^bu^ ^' of Greece, assembled in the principal city of the 
confederacy, were stimulated to action by the 
Corinthians, who, as their colony of Potidaea was 
still closely besieged, laboured to accelerate re- 
prisals on Attica, by exhibiting the most advan- 
tageous prospect of the approaching war. They 
observed, " That the army of the confederacy, 
exceeding sixty thousand men, far out-numbered 
the enemy, whom they excelled still more in 
merit, than they surpassed in number. The one 
was composed of national troops, fighting for the 
independence of those countries in whose go- 
vernment they had a share ; the other chiefly 
consisted in vile mercenaries, whose pay was 
their government and their country. If supplies 
of money were requisite, the allied states would 
doubtless be more liberal and forward to defend: 
their interest and honour, than the reluctant 



tore of the Achsean laws, which have been already mentioned^ and 
are particularly explained in my History of the World, voLii. e. IS, 
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tributaries of Athens to rivet their servitude and chap. 
chains; and, if still more money should be v _\:^^ 
wanted, the Delphic and 01ym|)ic ^treasures af- 
forded an inexhaustible resource, which could 
not. be better expended than in defending the 
sacred cause of justice and of Grecian freedom.*' 
In order to gain full time, however, for settling 
all matters among themselves, the confede- 
rates dispatched to Athens various overtures of 
accommodation, which they well knew would be ., 

indignantly rejected. In each embassy they rose 
m their demands, successively requiring the 
Athenians to raise the siege of Potidaea; to. 
repeal their prohibitory decree against Megara ; 
to withdraw their garrison from ^gina j in fine^ 
to declare the independence of their colonies. ^^ 

These last demands were teard at Athens with ^j^^^ j^ 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious Atheni- 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and ad- *°'* 
mired the aspiring views of Pericles, now 
trembled on the brink of the precipice to which 
he had conducted them. They had hitherto 

*7 Besides complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required ** to expel the descendants of those impious 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva." This alluded to an 
event which happened the first year of the 45th Olympiad, or 598 
years before Christ. Cylon, a powerful Athenian, haying sdzed the 
citadel, and aspiring at royalty, was defeated in his purpose by Me- 
gacles, a maternal ancestor of Pericles, who, having decoyed the asso- 
ciates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva, butchered them with- 
out mercy, and with too little respect for the privil^es of that vene- 
rable sanctuary. The whole transaction is particularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of such an antiquated 
complaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles, and 
showed the opinion which the Spartans entertained of his unrivalled 
influence and authority. 
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Persecu- 
tion of his 
friends 



pushed the siege of Poticfea with great vigour, 
but without any near prospect; of success. They 
must now contend with a numerous confederacy, 
expose their boasted grandeur to the doubtful 
chance of war, and exchange the amusements 
and pleasures of the city for the toils and hai*d- 
ships of a camp. Of these discontented mur- 
murs, the rivals and enemies of Pericles greedily 
availed themselves to traduce the character and 
administration of that illustrious statesman. It 
was insinuated, that, sacrificing to private passion' 
the interest of his country, he had procured the 
imperious decree, of which the allies so justly 
complained, to resent the personal injury of 
his beloved Aspasia, whose family had been in- 
sulted by some licentious youths of ^* Megara. 
Diopeithes, Dracontides, and other demagogues, 
derided the folly of taking arms on such a frivo* 
lous pretence ; and, as preparatory to the impeach- 
mentof Pericles himself, the courts of justice were 
fatigued with prosecutions of his valuable friends. 
The philosopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
statuary, reflected more lustre than they could 
derive from the protection of any patron. The 
character of Aspasia was of a mixed and doubtful 
kind. To the natural and sprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, she added extraor- 
dinary accomplishments of mind and body ; and 
having acquired in high perfection the talents 
and excellencies of the other sex, was accused of 
being too indifferent to the honour of her own. 
Scarcely superior in modesty to Phryne, Thais, 
or Erigone ^^ her wit, her learning, and h€r elo- 



•• S^e above, p. 201. 



'» See above, p. 115. 
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quence excited universal admiraJtion or envy ^, 
while the beauty of her fancy and of her person 
inspired more tender sentiments into the suscep-* 
tible breast of Pericles. She was reproached, not 
with entertaining freie votaries of pleasure in her 
family (which in that age was regarded as a very 
allowable commerce), but of seducing the virtue 
of Athenian matrons ; a crime severely punished 
by the laws pf every Grecian republic. But we 
have reason to infer innocence in this particular, 
since she was saved by Pericles from the fury of 
an enraged populace, at a crisis when his most 
strenuous exertions could not prevent the banish- 
ment of Anaxagoras and Phidias. 

The former was accused of propagating doc- Banish- 
trines inconsistent with the established reUgion ; Anax^go- 
the latter, of having indulged the very pardon- pA^."^ 
able vanity (as it should seem) of .representing 
himself and his patron on the shield of his ad- 
mired statue of Minerva. There, with inimitable 
art,* Phidias had engraved the renowned victory 
of the Athenians over the warlike daughters of 
the Thermodon ^^ ; he had depicted himself under 
the figure of a bald old man raising a heavy stone 
(an allusion to his skill in architecture), while 
the features of Pericles were distitiguished in the 
counteniatice of an Athenian chief, bravely com- 
bating the. Queen of the Amazons, though his 
elevat^ arm hid part of the face, and in some 
measure" concealed the resemblance. ^ For this 
fictitious crimie,* PJiidias was driven from a city 

«" Plato in Menex. «» Lysias Orat. Funeb. 

»« Plut. in Pericl. & Aristpt. de Mund. 

VOL. n. p 
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CHAP, which had beea adorned by the unwearied la- 
, J^\ . hours of his long life, and debarred beholding 
those wonders of art which his sublime genius 
had breated. 
Accusa- Th^ accusation of tiie principal friends of Pe- 
tion of rides paved the way f ot his own. He was re- 
proached with enibe2;:ding the public treasure ; 
but, -on this occasion, plain tacts coofounded 
the artifices of his enemies* It was proved, that 
his private expences were justly proportioned to 
the measure of his patrimony ; many instances 
were brought of Ins generous contempt of wealth 
in the service of his country:; and it appeared, 
after the strictest examination, that his fortune 
had not increased since he was intrusted with 
the exchequer. This honourable display of un- 
shaken probity, which had ever formed the basis 
of the authority® of Pericles, again reconciled 
to hini the unsteady affections of his country- 
/ men, and gave resistless force to that famous 

and &tal speech, which imalterably determined 
the war of Peloponnesus. 

*> This testimony, which b ^yen by the impartiality of Thucy- 
didesy destroys at once the numerous aspersions of the comic poets 
of the times which have been copied by Plutarch, and from him tran- 
scribed by modem compilers. Pericles, it is said, riused the war of 
Pdopooaesus, merely for his own convenienee and safety; and was 
encoutaged to this measure by the advice of his kinsman Alcibiades, 
then a boy; who, calling one day at his house, was refused admit- 
tance, " beeause Pericles was occupied in considering how he might 
best state his accounts.*' Let him rather consider," said the saga* 
clous stripling, '' how to give no account at all." Pericles took the 
hint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed no time for 
/ examining the public expenditure.' Such anecdotes may amuse those 
who can believe them. 
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** Often have I declared, Athenians! that we chap. 
must not ob^y the unjust commands of our ene- v ^ ^^' » 
mies. I am still firmly of that mind, convinced Hejustifiet 
as I am Qf the dangerous vicissitudes of war and s^^^nd 
fortune; and that human hopes, designs, and ™*^"*^» 
pursuits, are all fleeting and &llacious. Yet, in dty of the 
the present crisis, necessity and glory should' ^"* 
alike fix us to this immovable resolution. The 
decree against Megara, which the first embassy 
required us to repeal, is not the cause of that 
hostile jealousy which 1ms long secretly envied 
our greatness, and which has now more openly 
conspired our destruction. Yet that decree, of 
which some men have spoken so lightly, involved 
the honour of our councils and the stability of • 
our empire. By pusillanimously repealiilg it, we 
should have emboldened our enemies, who, not- 
withstanding our proper firomess in the first in- 
stance, have yet successively risen to higher and 
more arbitrary demands ; demands which merit 
to be answ^ed, not by embassies, but by arms. 

" The flounshing resources, and actual explains 
strength, of the republic, affords us the most ^^^y^ 
flattering prospect of military success. Impreg- andre- 
nably fortified by land, our shores are defended the'repub- 
by three hundred galleys ; besides a body of ca- '^>^5 
valry, to the number of twelve hundred, together 
with two thousand archers, we can immediately 
take the field with thirteen thousand pikemen, 
without draining our foreign garrisons, or dimi- 
nishing the complete number of sixteen thousand 
men who defend the walls and fortresses in At- 
tica. The wealthy seaports of Thrace and 

p 2 
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Macedbn ; the flourishing colonies of Ionia, Eolia, 
and Doria ; in a word, the whole extensive coast 
^ of the Asiatic peninsula, acknowledge, by annual 
contributions, the sovereignty of our guardian^ 
riavy, whose strength is increased by the ships of 
Chios, Lesbos, ahd Corcyra, while .the, smaller 
islands: furnish us, according to thfeir ability, 
with' money and trck)p8.^ Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thousand ^ tributary republics, and 
notwithstanding the expences incurred by the 
siege of Potidaea, and the architectural ornaments 
of the city, she possesses six thousand talents in 
her treasury. 

" The situation of our enemies is totally the 
reverse. Animated by rage, and emboldened 
by numbers, they may be roused to a transient, 
desultory assault ; but, destitute of resources, and 
divided in interests, they are totally incapable of 
any steady, persevering exertion. With sixty 
thousand men they may;enter Attica ; and, if our 
unseasonable courage gives them an opportunity, 
may win a battle; but unless our rash impru- 
dence assists and enables them, they cannot pos- 
sibly prosecute a successful war. Indeed, Athe- 
nians ! I dread less the power of the enemy, 
than your own ungovernable spirit. Instead of 
being seduced from your security, by a vain de- 
sire to defend, against superior numbers, your 
plantations and villas in the open country, you 
ought to destroy those superfluous possessions 

«4 Aristoph. Vesp. He says, that twenty thousand Athenians 
might live as in the Elysian fields, if each tributary city undertook 
to provide for twenty citisens. ' V. 705/ &c. 
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A^ith your Own hands. To you, ; who receive the chap. 
conveniences of life from so many distant de- ^ -^ „ '_. 
pendencies, the devastation of Attica is a matter 
of, small moment; but how can yoiu* enemies 
repair, how can they survive, the devastation of 
the Peloponnesus ? How can they prfevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, 
while the squfidrons of Athens command the sur- 
rounding seas ? If these considerations be al- 
lowed their full weight ;. if reason, not passion, 
conducts the war; it seems scarcely in the 
power. of fortune to rob you of victory. : Yet let dictateg a 
us answer the Peloponnesians with moderation, 'JP*?,'? 

^ thePelo- 

'* that we will not forbid the Megareans our jwnnc- 
ports and ^markets, if the Spartans, and other ***"** 
states of Greece, abolish their exclusive and in- 
hospitable laws : that we will restore independ- 
ent governments to such cities as were free at 
the last treaty of peace, provided the Spartans 
engage to ilntutate this example: that we are 
ready to submit all differences to the impartial 
decision of any equitable tribunal ; and that, 
although these condescending overtures be re« 
jected, we will not commence hostilities, but 
are prepared to repel them with our usual 
vigour/' * The assembly murmured applause ; which is 
a decree was proposed and ratified ; the ambas- d^ii^2)ii 

• of war. 
«» In examining tha speech ascribed to Pericles, on this occasion 
by Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it supposes the 
knowle^e of several events omitted in the preceding narrative of 
that historian, but which I have related in the text. The English 
speech is shorter than the Greek, but contains more information, 
collected from Plutarch, Diodorus, Aristophanes, and the 2d book of 
Thucydides himself. 

P S 
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Sudors returned home with the reply dictated by 
Pericles ; which, moderate as it seemed to the 
Athenian statesman, sounded like an immediate 
declaration of war to the Spartans and their 
allies. 
Th^Thc Six months after the battle of Potidaea, the 
prise Pia- Thebans, who were the most powerful and 
^;^ the most daring of these allies, undertook a mi- 
ixxxvii. 2. litaiy enterprise against the small but magnani- 
m^y Vth. * mous republic of Plataea. Though situate in Ifte 
heart of Bdeotia, amidst numerous and warlike 
enemies, the Platasans still preserved an un- 
shaken fidelity to Athens, whose toils and 
triumphs they had shared in the Persian war. 
Yet even this feeble community, surrounded on 
every side by hostile Boeotians, was not exanpted 
from domestic discord. Nauclides, the perfi- 
dious and bloody leader of an aristocratical 
faction, engaged to betray the Platsean gates to 
a body of foreign troops, provided they enabled 
him to overturn the democracy, and ta take 
vengeance on his political adversaries, whom he 
regarded as his. personal foes^ Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban, with whom, in the 
name of his associates, this sanguinary agree- 
ment had been contracted, entered Plataeawith 
three hundred of his countrymen, at the first 
watch of the night ; but, regardless of their pro- 
mise to Nauclides, who expected that they would 
break tumultuously into the houses, and butcher 
his enemies, the Thebans formed regularly in 
arms, and remained qyietly in the marketlplace, 
having issued a proclamation to invite all the 
citizens indiscriminately to become allies to 
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Thebes, The Plataeans readily accepted a pro- chap. 
pdsal which delivered them from the terror of v ^^' , 
immediate death. But while they successively 
ratified the agreement, they observed, with 
mixed shame and joy, that darkness and sur- 
prise had greatly augmented the number of the 
invaders. Encouraged by this discove|-y, they 
secretly dispatched a messenger to Athens } and, 
while they expected the assistance of their dis- 
tant protector, determined to leave nothing 
untried for their own deliverance. 

The ni^t was spent in an operation not less Daring en- 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not the^pia-^ 
assemble in the streets without alarming sus- *««»»• 
picioit, they dug through the interior walls of 
their houses, and fortified the outward in the 
best manner the time would allow, with their 
ploughs, carts, and other instruments of hus- 
bandry. Before day-break, the work was com- 
plete J when, wiUi one consent, they rushed 
furiously against the enemy, the women and 
children animating with horrid shrieks and ges- 
tures the eflForts of their rage. It was night, and 
a storm of rain and thunder augmented the 
gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans were 
unacqusdnted with the ground ; above an hundred 
fell ; near two hundred fled in trepidation to a 
lofty and spacious tower adjoining the walls, 
which they mistook for one of the gates of 
the city. In the first movements of resentment, 
the Plataeans prepared to burn them alive; 
but a moment's reflection deterred them from 
this dangerous cruelty. Meanwhile a consi- 
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CHAP* derable body of Thebans advanced towards 

XV" 

V , ^ ' . Plataea, to co-operate with their countrymen. 
Their progress would have been hastened by a 
fugitive who met them, and related the miscar- 
riage of the enterprise, had not the heavy rain 
so much swelled the Asopus, that an unusual 
time was spent in crossing that river. They had 
scarcely entered the Plataean territory, when a 
second messenger informed them, that their un- 
fortunate companions were all killed or taken 
prisoners. Upon this intelligence they paused 
to consider, whether, instead of proceeding to the 
Plataean walls, where they could not perform any 
immediate service, they ought not, as an easier 
enterprise, to seize the citizens of that place» 
who were dispersed over their villages in the 
open country. 
Their 8tra^ JBut while they deliberated on this measure} a 
d^roykig Plataean herald arrived, complaining of the un- 
baM"^wuh. j'^^t^"^ most unexpected infraction of the peace, 
out danger by a daring and atrocious conspiracy ; command- 
selves!"", ing the Thebans immediately to leave the ter- 
ritory of Platsea, if they hoped to deliver their 
fellow-citizens from captivity ; and denouncing, 
if they refused compliance, that their country- 
inen would inevitably be punished with a cruel 
death. This stratagem, no less audacious than 
artful, prevailed on the enemy to repass the 
»Asopus, while the Plataeans lost not a moment 
to asseinble within their walls the scattered in- 
Jiabitants of their fields and villas ; and braving 
the Theban resentment, the immediate eflPects 
of which t h ey had rendered impotent, massacred 
the unhappy prisoners to the number of an hun- 
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dred and eighty, among whom was Eurymachus, chap. 
the chief promoter of the expedition. After v ^^ .> 
this signal act of vengeance, they strengthened 
the works of the place ; transported their wives 
and children to the tributary islands of Athens ; 
and, that they might more securely sustain the 
expected siege, required -and received from that 
republic a plentiful supply of provisions, knda 
considerable reinforcement of troops. j 

The sword was now drawn, and bpth parties prepara- 
seemed eager to exert their, utmost str^ength. *»onsfor 
The Spartans summoned their confederates to both sides. 
the Isthmus j demanded .money, and ship^ from 
their Italian and Sicilian colonies j and* solicited 
assistance from the Persian monarch: Artaxerxes, 
and from Perdiccas King of Macedon j both of 
whom naturally regarded the Athenians as dan- 
gerous neighbours, and ambitious invaders 6f 
their coasts. The people of Athens also conde- 
scended to crave the aid of Barbarians, and 
actually contracted an alliance with Sitalces, the 
warlike chief of the Odrysians, who formed the 
most powerful tribe in Upper Thrace. They re- 
quired at the same time an immediate supply of 
cavalry from their Thessalian allies, while their 
fleet already cruised on the coast of Pelopon-. 
nesus, to confirm the fideUty of the surrounding 
islands ; an object deemed essential to the suc^ 
cessful invasion of that v territory. The unex- 
perienced youth, extremely numerous in most 
republics of Greece, rejoiced at the prospect of 
.war. The aged saw and dreaded the general 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 
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CHAP, ancient oracles and prophecies, but clearly and 
V ^Jl , recently announced, by an earthquake in the 
sacred, and hitherto immovable island of Delos. 
Such was the ardour of preparation, tliat only a 
few weeks after the surprise of Plataea, the Lace- 
daemonian confederates, to the number of sixty 
thousand, assembled from the north and south, 
at the Corinthian Isthmus, The several com* 
munities were respectively commanded by leadr 
ers of their own appointment ; but the general 
conduct of the war was intrusted to Archidamus, 
the Spartan King. 
Archida- ^^ ^ couucil of the chicfs, that prince warmly 
musad- approved tlieir alacrity in taking the field, and 
confede- cxtoUcd the grcatuess and bravery of an army, 
the most numerous and best provided that had 
ever followed the standard of any Grecian gene- 
ral. Yet their preparations, he said, however ex- 
traordinary, were not greater than their enter- 
prise required. They waged war with a people 
not less powerful, than active and daring ; who 
had discernment to perceive, and ability to im- 
prove, every opportunity of advantage; and whose 
resentment would be as much inflamed, as their 
pride would be wounded, by the approach of in- 
vading enemies. It seemed probable, that the 
Athenians .would not allow their lands to be 
wasted, without attempting to defend them. The 
Confederates, therefore, must be always on their 
guard; their discipline must be strict, regular, 
and unifoivn ; to elude the skill, and to oppose 
the strength of Athens, demanded their utmost 
vigilance and activity. 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica chap. 
seems blameable for allowing their martial ardour v^.^.,^,^ 
to evaporate in the fruitless siege of Oeno6, the LeaA* 
strongest Athenian town towards the southern Attica, 
frontier of Boeotia. This tedious and unsuccess^ 
fill operation enabled the Athenians to com- 
plete, without interruption, the singular plan of 
defence so ably traced by the bold genius of 
Pericles. They hastened the desolation of their 
own fields ; demolished their delightful gardens 
and villas, which it had been their pride to adorn ; 
and transported, either to Athens or the isles, 
their valuable effects, their cattle, furniture, and 
even the frames of their houses. The numerous 
inhabitants of the country, towns, and villages, 
where the more opulent Athenians commonly 
spent the greater part of their time, flocked to 
the capital, which was well furnished with the 
means of subsistence, though not of accommo- 
dation, for such a promiscuous crowd of strangers^ 
with their families^ slaves; or servants. Many 
people of lower rank, destitute of private dwdl- 
ings, were obliged to occupy the public halls,, the 
groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 
Even persons of distinction were narrowly and 
meanly lodged ; an inconvenience severely felt 
by men accustomed to live at' large in the coun^- 
try, in rural ease and elegance. But resentment 
against the public enemy blunted the sense of 
personal hardship, and silenced every murmur 
of private complaint. 

Meanwhile the confederate army, having raised The con- 
the siege of Oenoe, advanced along the eastern ^v^^At- 
frontier of Attica j and within eighty days after ^»««- 
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CHAP, the surprise of Plataea, invaded the Thriasian 
V ^y^^, plain, the richest ornament of the Athenian ter- 
oirmp. ritory. Having wasted that valuable district 
A*c!43i! with fire; and sword, they proceeded to Eleusis, 
and fromthence to Acharnae, the largest borough 
in the .commonwealth, and only eight miles dis- 
tant from the capital. There they continued an 
unusual length of time, gradually demolishing 
the houses and plantations, and daily exercising 
every act of rapacious cruelty, with a view either 
to draw the enemy to a battle, or to discover 
whether they were unalterably determined to 
keep within their walls ; a resolution which, if 
clearly ascertained, would enable the invaders to 
proceed with more boldness and effect, and to 
carry on their ravages with security, even to the 
gates of Athens, 
TheAthe. - The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
tort thefr preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree 
injuries, pf patience and self-command. But their unruly 
passions could no longer be restrained, when 
they learned the proceedings in Achamae. The 
proprietors of that rich and extensive district 
boasted that they alone could send three thou- 
sand brave spearmen into the field, and lament- 
ed, that they should remain cooped up in dis- 
honourable confinement, while their possessions 
fell a prey to an hostile invader. Their animated 
complaints inflamed the kindred ardour of the 
Athenian youth. It appeared unworthy of those 
who had so often ravaged with impunity the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, patiently to behold 
the desolation of their own. Interested priests 
announced approaching calamity ; seditious ora- 
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tors clamoured against the timid councils of Pe- 
ricles ; the impetuous youth required their gene- 
ral to lead them to battle. Amidst this popular 
commotion, the accomplished general and states* 
man remained unmoved, bravely resisting the 
storm, or dexterously eluding its force. Though 
determined* not to risk an engagement with the 
confederates, he seasonably employed the Athe- 
nian and Thessalian cavalry to beat up their 
quarters, to intercept their convoys, to harass, 
surprise, or cut off their advanced parties. While 
these enterprises tended to diviert^or appease the 
tumult, a fleet of an hundred and fifty sail ra- 
vaged the defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. 
A squadron, less numerous, maiiie a descent on 
Locris. The rebellious inhabitants of iEgina 
were driven from their possessions,!and an Athe- 
nian colony was settled in, that islatid.; The 
wretched fugitives, whose country had long rir 
vailed Athens itself in wealth, commerce, and 
naval power, received the maritime district of 
Thyrea^ from the bounty of their Spartan pro- 
tectors. 

Intelligence of these proceedings, and still The con- 
more the scarcity of provisions, engaged the ^^^^^l^ 
confederates to return to their respective re- Attica. 
publics. Having advanced by the eastern, they 
retired along the western frontier of Attica; 
everyplace in tKeir line of march experiencing 
the fatal effects of their resentment or rapacity. 

^ This district lay on the frontier of the Argive and Lacedaemo- 
nian territory, and had long formed an object of contention between 
those republics. See vol. i. pp. 322, 323. 
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CHAP. Soon after their retreat, Pericles, towards the 

XV 

beginning of autumn, led out the Athenians to 
ravage the neighbouring and hostile territory of 
Megara. The invading army was accidentally 
observed by the fleet, while it returned from the 
coast of Peloponnesus. The sailors hastened to 
Pericles share the danger and plunder. The whole 
M^m. Athenian force thus amounted to nearly twenty 
thousand men ; a number far more than sufficient 
to deprive the industrious 'Megareans of the 
hopes of a scanty harvest, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow mountainous 
district. 

The winter was not distinguished by any im- 
portant expedition on either side. The Corin- 
thians, long inured to the sea in all seasons, car- 
ried on indecisive hostilities against the Athenian 
allies in Acamania. During this inactive portion 
of the year, the Athenians, as well as their ene- 
mies, were employed in celebrating the memory 
of the slain, with much funeral ponip, and high 
encomiums on their valour ^ ; in distributing the 

^ ^18 mournful solemnity, as practised by the Athenians, is de- 
scribed by Thucydides, l.ii. p. 120, & seq. The bones of the de- 
ceased were brought to a tabernacle previously erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funeral, they were conveyed 
from thence in cypress coffins, drawn on carriages, one for each 
tribe, to the public sepulchre in the Ceramicus, the vnokt beautiful 
suburb of the city. Ilie relations of the dead decked out the re- 
mains of their friends as they judged most proper (See Lysias against 
Agoratus). One empty bier was drawn along in honour of those 
whose bodies had not been recovered. Persons of every age, and of 
either sex, citizens and strangers, attended this solemnity. ,When 
the bones were deposited in the earth, some citizen of dignity and 
merit, named by the state, mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounced 
the pan^ric of the deceased, of their aticestors, and the Athenian 
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prizes of merit among the surviving warriors j chap. 
in confirming their respective alliances ; and in- «. -'j 
fortifying such places on their fi'ontier as seemed 
most exposed to military excursions, or naval 
descents. 

The return of summer brought back into Thepiaguc 
Attica the Peloponnesian |invaders ; but it like- in Athens. 
wise introduced a far more dreadful calamity. ^- ^- ^^^• 
A destructive pestilence, engendered in Ethiopia, 
infected Egypt, and spread over great part of 
the dominions of the king of Persia. History 
does not explain by what means this fatal disor- 
der was communicated to Grreece. The year had 
been in other respects remarkably healthful. As 
the disease first appeared in the Piraeus, the prin- 
cipal Athiani^n harbour, we may be allowed to 
conjecture, that it was imported from the east, 
either by the Athenian merchantmen, or by the 
ships of war, which annually sailed to that 
quarter, in order to levy money on the tributary 
cities. When its miserable symptoms broke out 
in the Piraeus, the inhabitants suspected that the 
enemy had poisoned their wells. But it soon ex- 
tended over the adjoining districts, and raged 



republic. On this occadoo, Pericles himself had been 'appointed to 
that solemn office. He performed it with great dignity. His speech, 
containing almost as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridg- 
ment ; nor does its nature admit the insertion of.it intire in the pre- 
sent history, in which eloquence is considered merely as an engine of 
government, and such speeches only introduced as influenced public 
resolutions and measures. It is, however, worthy of observation, 
that his magnificent display of the advantages, the security, and the 
gloiy of Athens, forms a striking contrast with the unexpected cala- 
mities which soon overwhelmed his unhappy country. 
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Its effects 
on the 
mind. 



with peculiar violence in the populous streets 
which surrounded the citadel. 

The malady appeared under various forms, in 
different constitutions ; but its specific symptoms 
were invariably the same. It began with a burn- 
ing heat in the head ; the eyes were red and 
inflamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour 
of blood. The pain and inflammation descended 
to the breast with inexpressible anguish; the 
skin was covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid 
red; the external heat not sensible to the touch, 
but the internal so violent, that the slightest 
covering could not be endured. . An insatiable 
thirst was an universal symptom; and, when 
indulged, increased the disorder. When the 
bowels were attacked, the patient soon perished 
through debility. Some lived seven or nine 
days, and died of a fever, with apparent remains 
of strength. The life was saved when the inter- 
nal vigour diverted the course of the disease to- 
wards; the extremities. Those who once recovered 
were never dangerously attacked a second time, 
from which they conceived a vain hope of prov- 
ing thenceforth superior to every bodily infir- 
mity. The disorder, which was always accom- 
panied with an extreme dejection of spirits, 
often impaired the judgment as well* as the me- 
mory.' All remedies, human, arid .diyine,w^ere 
employed in vain tos stop the progress. of- this 
fatal contagion. The '^niiserable crowds expired 
in the temples, preferring unavailing prayers 
to the gods. ,A shocking spectacle was seen 
round the sacred fountains, wherV multitudes 
lay dead, or perished in .agonising torture. 
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At length all medical assistance was despised ^, CHAP, 
and all religious ceremonies neglected. ContU v _ ' . 
nually suffering or apprehending the most dread- on morals. 
fill calamities, the Athenians became equally 
regardless of laws human and divine. The fleet- 
ing moment only was theirs. About the future 
they felt no concern, nolp did they believe it of 
concern to the gods, since all, good or bad, alike 
perished. Decency no longer imposing respect, 
the only pursuit was that of present pleasure. To 
beings of an hour, the dread of punishment 
formed no restraint ; to victims of misery, con- 
science presented no terrors. Athens thus ex- 
hibited at once whatever is most afflicting in 
wretchedness, and most miserable in vice, uniting 
to the rage of disease the more destructive fury 
of unbridled passions. 

While the city fell a prey to these accumulated Devasta- 
evils, the country was laid waste by an impla- AtSw. 
cable enemy. On the present occasion, the ptymp- 
confederates advanced beyond Athens ; they ax.43q. 
destroyed the works of the miners on mount 
Laurium ; and, having ravaged-all that southern 

bb The supposed decree of the Athenians in favour of Hippocrates, 
says, that his scholars showed the means both of preventing and 
curing the plague. Tau XPV i^^ponr^<o^ cur^oAwf ^Mpw^cur^m roy Xoifiov ; 
and again, 'Owt i-e larpuni ZoB^ura wrtpaXms fftt^ti rovs KOfufwras, 
Hippocrates, p. 1290. This decree, therefor^ as well as the letters 
of Hippocrates, mentioning the plague at Athens, are unquestionably 
spurious. The malady is minutely described by Thucydides, i.ii. 
cxlvii; l^Lucretius^ l.vL yer. 1136. &seq. . Diodorus, Lxii. di^ 
fers widely from them both, probably having copied from Ephorus 
and Theopompus. Hippocrates has several cases of the plague from 
Thasos, Abdera, he. but not one from Athens. Sec Hippocr«t de ^ 
Morbis Epidcm. 
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district, as well as the coast opposite to £ult>cea 
and Naxos, they traced a line of devastation 
along the Marathonian shore, the glorious scene 
of an immortal victory, obtained hy the valour 
of Athens, in defence of those very states by 
which her own territories were now so cruelly 
desolated. 
Magnani- if coiujcious wisdom and rectitude werp not 
Poicies sjiperior to every assault of fortune, the manly 
soul of Pericles must have sunk under the weight 
of such multiplied calamities. But his fortitude 
stijyi supported hini amidst the flood of public and 
dofiaestic woe. With decent and magnanimous 
Qomposure, he beheld the unhappy fate of hi* 
numerous and flourishing fannly, successively 
snatched away by the rapacious pestilence. At 
the funeral of the last of his sons, he dropped, 
. ibdeed, a few r^uctant tears of paternal tender- 
ness; but ashamed of this momentary weakness, 
be bent his undejected mind to the defence of 
-the republic. Haying collected an hundred 
Athenian, together with fifty Chian or Lesbian 
vessels, he sailed through the Sarqnic gulph, and 
ravaged the unprotected coasts of Elis, Argos, 
and Laconia. While this armament weigbed 
anchor in the Piraeus, there happened an eclipse 
of the sun/®, which terrified the superstitious 
mariners, whose minds' were already clouded 
by calamity^ The pilot of the admiral galley 
betrayed the most unmanly cowardice, w^hen 

.*9'Pluta]^ch. in Perid. But as Thucydides meiitioiM no such edipte 
tot Mummev, althbugh extrtoely attentive in recording such phftno- 
«ienB9 we may suspect the chronology of Phitarch. , 
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Berides, throwing a cloak before his eyeS, aidced, c a a i>. 
** whether the obscurity surprised him «^*' the v ^\ > 
pUot answering him in the negative, ** Neiditer," 
rejoined Pericles, «* ought an eclipse of the sun, 
occasioned by the intervention of a revolving 
planet, which intercepts its light/' 

Having arrived on the Argolic coast, the HiiunfoN 
Athenians laid siege to the sacred city Epidaurus, pedttion ^ 
whose inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour ^*»« P«'o- 
of iEsculapius. The plague again breaking out oiymp. 
in the fleet, was naturally ascribed to the ven- aP cTlgo. 
geance of that offended divinity. Th6y raised 
the siege of Epidaurus ; nor were their operations 
more successful against TroBzen6, Hermion6, 
and other Peloponnesiah cities. They took only 
the small fortress of Prasiae, a sea-port of Laconia; 
after which they returned to the Piraeus, afflicted 
with the pestilence, and without havii^g {Per- 
formed any thing suitable to the greatness of the 
armament, or the public expectation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace wa? still Atheniant 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon fo^nate 
conducted a body of four thousand men, to co- >" Thrace- 
operate with Phormio in the siege of Potidsea. 
But in the space of forty days, he lost one thou- 
sand and fifty soldiers in the plague ; and the 
only consequence of his expedition was, to infect 
the northern army with that melancholy disorder. 

These multiplied disasters reduced the Athe- Pericles 
nians to despair. Their sufferings exceeded ex- *"^"^***- 
ample and belief, while they were deprived of the 
only €ixp^cted consolation, the pleasure of re- 
venge. The bulk of the people desired peace on 
Q 2 
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CHAP, any terms. Ambassadors were sent to Sparta^ 
V ^J* J but not admitted to an audience. The orators- 
clamoured and traduced Pericles. The undis- 
cerning populace ascribed their misfortunes to 
the unhappy effect of his councils : but his mag- 
nanimity did not yet forsake him ; and, for the 
The mag- last time, he addressed the assembly: "Your 
firmiJe^s"* anger, Athenians ! occasions no surprise, because 
of Ms last it comes not unexpected. Your complaints ex- 
the Athe- citc no resentment^ because to complain is the 
right of the miserable. Yet, as you mistake both 
the cause and the measure of-your present cala- 
mity, I will venture to expose such dangerous> 
and, if not speedily corrected, such fatal errors. 
The justice and necessity of the war I have often 
had occasion to explain: it is just, that you» 
who have protected and saved, should govern 
Greece ; it is necessary, if you would assert your 
pre-eminence, that you should now resist the 
Peloponnesians. On maintaining this resolution,, 
not your honour only, but your safety, depends. 
The sovereignty of Greece cannot, like an empty 
pageant of grandeur, be taken up with indiffer- 
ence, or without danger laid down. That well- 
earned dominion, which you have sometimes ex- 
ercised tyrannically, must be upheld and de- 
fended> otherwise you must submit, without 
resource, to the resentment of your injured aJlieSy 
and the animosity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardships, to which you were exposed from 
the latter, I foresaw and foretold j the pesti- 
lence^ that sudden and improbable calamity, it 
was impossible for human prudence to conjec-r 
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tute ; yet great and unexpected as our misfor- 
tunes have been, and continue, they are still ac- 
cidental and transitory, while the advantages of 
this necessaiy war are permanent, and its glory 
will be immortal. The greatness of that empire 
which we strive to uphold, extends beyond the 
territories of our most distant allies. Of the two 
elements, destined for the use of men, the sea 
and the land, we absolutely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom or republic, or confe- 
deracy, in a condition to dispute our dominion. 
Let this consideration elevate our hopes ; and 
personal afflictions will be drowned in the tide of 
public prosperity. Let us bear, with resignation, 
the strokes of Providence ; and we shall repel, 
with vigour, the assaults of our enemies. It is 
the hereditary and glorious distinction of our re- 
public, never to yield to adversity. We have 
defied danger, expended treasure and blood; and, 
amidst obstinate and formidable wars, augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city, un- 
rivalled in wealth, populousness, and splendour, 
and governed bylaws andinstitutions worthy of its 
jnagnificence and renown. If Athens must perish, 
(as what human grandeur is not subject to 
decay ?) let her never fall, at least through otir 
pusillanimity, a fall that would cancel the 
merit of our former virtue, and destroy at once 
that edifice of glory which it has been the work 
of ages to rear. When our walls and harbours are 
no more j when the terror of our navy shall have 
ceased,, and our external magnificence have fallen 
to decay, the glory of Athens shall remain : this 

Q 3 
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is the prize which I have hitherto exhorted, aiid 
iltiU exhort you to defend, r^;ardless of the cla^ 
mours of sloth, the suspicions of cowardice, or 
the persecution of envy/' 
Death and Such wcre the sentimcnts of Pericles, who, on 
of F^ciL ^s occasion, declared to his asseoibled country^ 
p^y"^?; men, with the freedom of conscious merit, that 
A, c. 429. he felt himself inferior to none in wisdom to dis- 
cover, and abilities to explain and promote, the 
measures most honourable and useful ; that he 
was a sincere and ardent lover of the republic, 
unbiassed by the dictates of selfishness, un- 
seduced by the allurements of partiality. The 
anger of the Athenians evaporated in imppsing 
on him ^ small fine, and shortly afterwards, they 
re-elected him general. The integrity and manly 
firmness of his mind restored the fainting coiu*age 
of the re|>ublic. They rescued the dignity of 
Pericles from the rage of popular frenzy ; but 
they could not defend his life against the infec- 
tious malignity of the pestilence* He died two 
years and six months after the commencement of 
the war. The character which he draws of him- 
self is confirmed by the impartial voice of history, 
which adds a few circumstances fitted to con- 
firm the texture of a virtuous and lasting fame. 
.During the first invasion of the Feloponnesians, 
he declared that he would convey hki extensive 
and valuable estate to the public, if it iihould be 
excepted from the general devastation, by the 
policy or ttie gratitude of Archidamusj[ his here- 
ditary guest and friend.?® Yet this generous 

«• Thucydid. p. I08. 
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patriot lived with the most exemplary oeconomy chap. 
in his personal and domestic expence. His death- ^^* 
bed was surrounded by his numerous admirers, 
who dwelt with complacence on the illustrious 
exploits of his glorious life. While they recounted 
the wisdom of his government, and enumerated 
the long series of his victories by sea and land, 
** You forget," said the dying statesman anjd 
sage, " you forget the only valuable part of my 
character : none of my fellow-citizens was ever 
compelled, through any action of mine, to assume 
a ittourning robe.*'*' He expirecl, teaehing an 
invaluable lesson to human kind, liiat in th^ last 
important hour, when all other objects disappear, 
or totally lose their value, the recollection of an 
innocent life is still present to the mind, and 
still affords consolation, more valuable than Peri- 
cles could derive from his nine trophies erected 
over the enemies of his country, from his long 
and prosperous administration of forty years, the 
depth of his political wisdom, the pre-eminence 
of his military and naval skill, and the immortal 
fame of his matchless eloquence. 

3* Plut. in Pericl 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Subsequent Events of the War. — Plataa taken. — Bevolt 
of Lesbos. — Description and History of that Island. — 
Nature of its political Connection with Athens. — Address 
of Lesbos* — Its Capital besieged by the Athenians. — 
Measures of the Peloponnesiansfor relieving it. — Mity- 
leni surrenders. — Deliberations in Athens concerning 
the Treatment of the Prisoners, — Res^tlement of the 
Affairs of Lesbos. — The Corinthians foment Factions 
in Corcyra. — Sedition in that Island. — The contend- 
ing Factions respectively supported by the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians. — Progress^ Termination^ cmd Con- 
sequences of the Sedition. 

CHAP.' The dignity and vigour of the republic seemed 
V 5y^*^ , to perish with Pericles, and several years elapsed, 
Events of scarcely distinguished by any event that tended 
foSo^g to vary the uniformity, much less to decide the 
2®«" 0^ fortune, of the war. While the Peloponnesians 
Oiymp/ invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually rav- 
A^Ti/g ^^d ^^ coast of Peloponnesus. In vain the in- 
habitai^ts of that country, little accustomed to 
the sea, collected ships and used their utmost en- 
deavours to contend with the experienced skill of 
the Athenian mariners. They were always de- 
feated, and often by an inferior force ; one proof 
among many, that naval superiority is slowly ac- 
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quired, and slowly lost. Neither the Athenians c ha p. 
nor the Peloponnesians derived any effeqtual vj^^w 
assistance from their respective alliances with 
Sitalces and Perdiccas. The former, reinforced 
by many independent tribes of Thrace, who were 
allured to his standard by the hopes of plunder, 
poured down an hundred and fifly thousand men 
on the Macedonian coast. But a hasty agree- 
ment between the two kings dissipated that 
numerous and desultory band with the same 
rapidity with which it ha,d been collected. ^ 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an action of enor- 
mous cruelty. He put into their hands Aristaeus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic ; and actually travelling through 
Thrace into Persia, to solicit money from Artax- 
erxes to support the war against them. Both 
AristflBus and his colleagues in the embassy suf- 
fered an ignominious death. 

The success of the adverse parties was equally Taking of 
balanced in the sieges of Potidaea and Plataea. o^^^^pf* 
The former, having surrendered on capitula;tion, ixxxvii. 4. 
was occupied by new inhabitants. The. expelled 
citizens retired to Olynthus and other places of 
the Chalcidice, where they strengthened and 
exasperated the foes of Athens. Plataea also ofPiatsn. 
capitulated, after a long and spirited resistance ^^i;^. 
during five years. Notwithstanding the warpi A.C.427. 
and affecting remonstrances of the citizens who 

* Thucydid. p, 167— 170. 
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had act6d such an illustrious part in the Persia^ 
war, when the Thebans behaved most disgrace- 
fully, the capitulation was shamefully violated 
by the Spartans, who sacrificed to the resentment 
of Thebes, the eternal enemy of Platan, two 
hundred brave men, whose courage and fidelity 
merited a better fate. But the youth of Plataea 
still flourished in the bosom of Athens, and were 
destined, in a future age, to re-assume the dig- 
nity of independent government, which always 
formed the highest ambition of their small but 
magnanimous community. 
Revolt of Among the transactions of this otherwise un- 
^** impwtant period, happened the revolt of Lesbos, 
and the sedition of Corcyra. Both events deep- 
ly affected the interests of Athens ; and the 
former is distinguished by such circumstances as 
serve to illustrate the political arrangemetits of 
the times, while the latter exhibits a striking but 
gloonjy picture of Grecian manners. 
Deacrip. The island of Lesbos, extending above an hun- 
hhtoryof ^^ ^^^ ^^ miles in circumference, is the 
thatisfand largest, except Euboea^ in the ^Egaean sea. Ori- 
ginally planted by £olians, Lesbos was the mo- 
ther of many Eolic colonies. They were esta*^ 
blished on the opposite continent, and separated 
from their metropolis by a strait of seven miles, 
which expands itself into the gulf of Thebe, and 
is beautifully diversified by the Hecatonnesian 
and Arginussian isles, of old sacred to A^olla 
The happy temperature of the climate of Lesboif 
conspired with the rich fertility of the soil to 
produce those ddicious fruits and those exquisite 
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wines, which are still acknowledged by modeni chap. 
travellers to deserve the encomiums so liberally ^^^' 
bestowed on them by ancient writers.^ The 
convenience of its harbours furnished another 
source of wealth and advantage to this delight- 
ful island, which, as early as the age of Homer,, 
was reckoned populous and powerful, and, Ufce 
the rest of Greece, at that time, governed by 
the moderate jurisdiction of hereditary princeis. 
The abuse of royal power occasioned the disso- 
lution of monarchy in Lesbos, as well as in the 
neighbouring isles. The rival cities of Mitylen6 
and Methymna contended for republican pre- 
eminence. The former prevailed, and having 
reduced Methymna, as well as six cities of in- 
ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the island, and conquered 
a. considerable part of Troas, Meanwhile the 
internal government of Mitylene was often dig* 
turbed by sedition, and sometimes usurped by 
tyrants. The wise Pittacus, contemporary, and 
rival of Solon, endeavoured to remedy these evils 
by giving his countrymen a body of laws, com- 
prised in six hundred verses^ which adjusted 
their political rights, and regulated their beha- 
viour and manners. The Lesbians afterwards 
underwent those general revolutions, to which 
both the islands and the continent of Asia Minor 
were exposed from the Lydian and Persian 
power. Delivered from the yoke of Persia by 

'^ Mods, de Guys, Tournefort, Sx. agree with Ho^race (patting 
and Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 584—^57. from whom the following particu- 
lare, in the text, concerning Lesbot, are extracted. 
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CHAP, the successful valour of Athens and Sparta, the 

^^- , Lesbians, as well as all the Greek settlements 

around them, spumed the tyrannical authority 

of Sparta and Pausanias, and ranged themselves 

under the honourable colours of Athens, which 

they thenceforth continued to respect in peace, 

and to follow in war. 

Nature of ^^ *^® cxercise of power, the Athenians dis- 

its political played principles totally different from those by 

conneo- ,., \ ,, .,. mi n i 

tionwith which they had attamed it. Ihe confederacy 
Athens, between Athens and Lesbos was still supported, 
however, by mutual fear, rather than by reci- 
procal affection. During peace, the Lesbians 
dreaded the navy of Athens j the Athenians 
feared to lose the assistance of Lesbos in war. 
Besides this, the Athenians were of the Ionic, 
the Lesbians of the Eolic, race ; and the latter 
justly regretted that the allies of Athens should 
be successively reduced to the condition of sub- 
jects. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lesbians 
alone to retain the semblance of liberty. While 
the Chians and Lesbians, still free in appearance, 
assisfted in subduing the other confederates of 
Athens, that ambitious republic was always fiir- 
nished with a plausible justification of her general 
oppression and tyranny ; since it was natural to 
imagine that men, left to the unrestrained liberty 
of choice, should, in matters indifferent to them- 
selves^ prefer the cause of justice to that of usurp- 
ation. But even the apparent freedom which 
the Lesbians enjoyed had become extremely pre- 
carious. They felt themselves under a disagree- 
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able necessity to soothe, to bribe, and to flatter the chap. 
Athenian demagogues, and in all their transac- v ' > 
tions with that imperious people, to testify morti- 
fying, deference or abject submission. Notwith- 
standing their watchful attention never design- 
edly to offend, they were continually endangered 
by the quarrelsome humour of a capricious mul- 
titude, and had reason to dread, lest, in conse- 
quence of some unexpected gust of passion, they 
should be compelled to demolish their walls, and 
to surrender their shipping; the punishments 
already inflicted on such of the neighbouring 
islands as had incurred the displeasure of Athens. 

This uneasy situation naturally disposed the Measures 

T 1 . .1 1 1 . • /> 1 1 oftheLes- 

Lesbians, aipidst the calamities of the second bianspre- 
Peloponnesian invasion, heightened by the plague their* re- 
at Athens, to watch an opportunity for revolt, ▼^^i*- 
The following year was employed in assembling 
the scattered inhabitants of the island within the 
walls of Mitylene, in strengthening these walls, 
in fortifying their harbours, in augmenting their 
fleet, and iti collecting troops and provisions'from 
the fertile shores of the Euxine. But in the oiymp. 
fourth year of the war, their design, yet unripe ATcT^is! 
for execution, was made known to the Athenians 
by the inhabitants of Tenedos, the neighbours 
and enemies of Lesbos, as well as by the citizens 
of Methymna, the ancient rival of Mitylen6, and 
by several malcontents in the Lesbian capital. ^ 
Notwithstanding the concurrence of such power- 
ful testimonies, the Athenian magistrates afiected 
to disbelieve intelligence which their distressed 
circumstances rendered peculiarly alarming. Tbd 
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CHAP. Lesbians, it was said, could never tMnk of for- 
V ^^^ J saking the alliance of a country which had always 
treated them with such distinguished favour, 
how powerfully soever they might be urged to 
that measure by the Thebans, their Eolian bre- 
thren, and the Spartans, their ancient confede- 
rates. Ambassadors, however, were sent to 
Lesbos, desiring an explanation of rumours so 
dishonourable to the fidelity and gratitude of the 
island. 
Arttvityof The ambassadors having confirmed the report, 
Athens. Athens equipped a fleet of forty sail, intending 
to attack the enemy by surprise, while they cele- 
brated, with universal consent, the anniversary 
festival of Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. 
But this design was rendered abortive by the 
diligence of a Mitylenian traveller,' who, passing 
from Athens to Eubcea, proceeded southw^d to 
Geraistos, and, embarking in a merchant vessel, 
^ reached Lesbos iii less than three days from the 
time that he undertook this important service. 
His seasonable advice not only prevented the 
Mitylenians from leaving their city, but pre- 
pared them to appear, at the arrival of the enemy, 
in a tolerable posture of defence. This state of 
preparation enabled them to obtain from Qeip- 
pidas, the Athenian admiral, a suspension of 
hostilities, until they dispatched an embassy td 
Athens, to remove, as they pretended, the 
groundless resentment of the people, and to give 
ample satisfact;ion to the magistrates. 
Address of On the part of the Lesbians, tliis transaction 
Lesbos. ^^ nothing more than a contrivance to ^ain 
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time. They expected no favour or forgiveness chap, 
&6m the Athenian assembly; and while this > ,> 
iUuslvje negociation was carrying on at Athens, piy™p.: 
Qthier ambassadors repaired secretly to Sparta, re- a. c. 42s1 
questing that the Lesbians might be admitted 
into the Peloponnesian confederacy, and thus 
entitled to the protection of that powerful league* 
The Spartans referred them to the general assem- 
bly, which was to be soon held at Olympia, to 
solemnize the most splendid of all the Grecian 
festivals. After the games were ended, and the 
Athenians, who little sui^ected that such matters 
were in agitation, had returned home, the Lesbian 
amba^adors were favourably heard in a general 
convention of the Peloponnesian representatives 
or deputies, from whom they received assurance 
of immediate and effectual assistance. 

This promise, however, was not punctually Mityien^ 
performed. The eyes of the Athenians opened ^^^^^ \ 
to their danger ; and, while the Peloponnesians ^ 
prepared or deliberated, their rnore active ene- 
mies had already taken the field. Various skir- 
mishes, in which the islanders showed little 
vigour in their own defence, engaged the neigh- 
bouring states of Lemnos and Imbros, to send, 
on the first summons, considerable supplies of 
troops to their Athenian confederates ; but, as 
the combined forces were still insufficient com- 
pletely to invest Mitylen^, a powerful reinforce- 
ment was sent from Athens, and before the be- 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by 
land, while an Athenian fleet occupied the 
hurbouf. 

The unfevourable season, and still more, that ^«?*"^ 
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CHAP, dilatoriness which so often obstructed the mea- 
> ^y^' , sures of the confederates, prevented timely aid 
lopon- from arriving at Mitylene. But, in order to 
leU^^gifc make a diversion in favour of their new allies, 
the Peloponnesians assembled a consMerable ar- 
mament at the isthmus, intending to convey 
their ships over land from Corinth to the sea of 
Athens, that they might thus infest the Athenian 
shores with their fleet, while the army carried 
on its usual ravages in the central parts of Attica, 
The activity of the Athenians defeated this 
design. Notwithstanding their numerous squa- 
drons on the coasts of Peloponnesus, Thrace, 
and Lesbos, they immediately fitted out an hun- 
dred sail to defend their own shores. The Pelo- 
ponnesian sailors, who had been hastily collected 
from the maritime towns, soon became disgusted 
with an expedition attended with unforeseen dif- 
iSculties ; and, as autumn advanceil, the militia 
from the inland country grew impatient to return 
to their fields and vineyards. During winter, 
the Mitylenians were still disapppointed in their 
hope of relief. They were encouraged, however, 
to persevere in resistance, by the arrival of 
Salaethus, a Spartan general of considerable 
merit, who having landed in an obscure harbour 
of the island, travelled by land towards Mitylen6 ; 
and, during the obscurity of night, passed the 
Athenian wall of circumvallation, through favour 
of a breach made by a torrent Salaethus gave 
the besieged fresh assurances that a powerful 
fleet would be sent to their assistance early in- 
X the spring; and that, at the same time, the 

Athenians should be harassed by an invasion 
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tnore terrible and destructive than any which chap. 
they had yet experienced. v ^\ > 

The latter part of the promise was indeed per- imprudent 
formed* The Peloponnesians invaded Attica* ^^^^^ 
Whatever had been spared in former incursions, oiymp. 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after spring A.'^a'^sT'. 
had considerably advanced, the long-expected 
fleet was looked for in vain. The same procras*- 
tination and difficulties still retarded the prepar* 
ations of the confederates ; and when at length 
forty sail were collected, the command was 
bestowed on the Spartan Alci4as, a man totally 
devoid of that spirit and judgment essential to 
the character of a naval commander. Instead of 
sailing directly to the relief of Mitylen6, he 
wasted much precious time in pursuing the Athe- 
nian merchantmen, in harassing the unfortified 
islands, and in alarming the defenceless and un- 
wailike inhabitants of Ionia, who could scarcdy 
recover from their astonishment, at seeing a Pe- 
loponnesian fleet in those seas. Many trading 
vessds, that sailed between the numerous islands 
and harbours on that extensive coast, fell into the 
hands of Alcidas; for when they descried his 
squadron, they attempted not to avoid it ; many 
fearlessly approached it, as certainly Athenian. 
In consequence of this imprudence, Alcidas took 
a great number of prisoners, whom he butchered 
in cold blood at Myonnesus. 

This barbarity only disgraced himself, and in<* Mityien^ 
jured the Spartan cause in Asia, many cities of of m"***"' 
which were previously ripe for revolt. Before Ixmviu. 2. 
he attempted to accomplish the main object of * * 

VOL. 11. B 
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his expedition, the opportunity was for ever lost 
by the surrender of Mitylene. Despjair of assist- 
ance, and scarcity of prbvisions, had obliged 
iSalaetlius, who began himself by thisL time to sus- 
pect that the Peloponnesians had laid, aside all 
thoughts of siiccouring the place, ta arai^ tk 
populace^ in order to make a vigorous assault on 
the Athenian lines. But tiie lower ranks of men, 
who in Lesbos,' as well as in all the Grecian isles, 
naturally favoured the cause of Athens, the 
avowed patron of democracy, no sooner received 
their armour, than they refused to obey their 
'Supeiiors, and threatened, th^t Unless the com 
were speedily brought into the market-place, and 
equally divided among all the citizens, they would 
instantly submit to the besiegers* The aristo- 
cratical party prudently yielded to the torrent of 
popular fury, which they had not strength to re- 
sist ; and justly apprehensive, lest a more obsti- 
nate defence might totally exclude them from 
the benefit of capitulation, they surrendered to 
Paches, the Athenian commander, on condition 
that none of the prisoners should be enslaved or 
put to death, until their agents, who were imipe- 
diately sent to implore the clemency of Athens, 
should return with the sentence of that repubUc. 
The terms were accepted and ratified ; but such 
were the furious resentments which prevailed in 
that age, such the dark suspicions, and such the 
total disregard to all laws of justice and humanity, 



3 He gave the populace, who were before light armed, heavy ar- 
mour. -Thucydid. p. 188. English cannot imitate his expression: 
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that ttie Athenian ariny had no sooner taken poS- c Si A P. 
^esision o€ the place, than the chief authors and . j^^^' > j 
abettors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to 
trust their safety to the faith of treaties, arid the 
isanctity of oaths, flew for protection to thfeir 
temples and altars. This unseasfonable diffidence 
■^for Paches appears to have united uncommon 
humanity with a daring spirit, and great military 
abilities) betrayed cdnscious giiilt, and enabled 
the Athenians to distinguish between their friends 
and enemies. The latter were protected by 
Paches, and prevailed on to withdraw from their 
sanctuaries. He afterwards sent them to the isle 
of Tenedos, until their fate, as well as that 6f 
their fellow-citizens, should be finally determined 
■by the Athenian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They are 
ambassadors, the people of Athens had assembled death V ^ 
to deliberate on this important subiect. Agitated ^" Atheni- 

*■ •' ^ • an decree. 

by the giddy transports of, triumph over the re- 
bellicJus ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who; 
thotigh distinguished by peculiar' favours, had 
deserted their protectors in the season of danger, 
the Athenians doomed to death all the Mitylenian 
citizens, and condemned the women and children 
to perpetual servitude. In one day the bill was 
proposed, the decree passed, and the saml3 even- 
ing a galley was dispatched' to Paches, conveying 
this cruel and bloodyy resolution. But the night 
left room fi>r reflection; and the feelings of 
hutnanity were awakened by the stings of re- 
morse. In the morning, having assembled^ as 
usual, in the public square, men were surprised 

R 2 
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CHAP, js^nd pleased to find the sentiments of their ne^b^ 
hours exactly corresponding with their own. 
Their dejected countenances met each other; 
they lamented, with one accord, the rashness and 
ferocity of their passion, and bewailed the un- 
happy fate of Mitylen6, the destined object of 
their misguided phrenzy. The Mitylenito ambas^ 
sadors availed themselves of this sudden change 
of sentiment : a new assembly was convened, and 
the question submitted to a second deliberation. 

Character A turbuleut impetuous eloquence had raised 
the audacious profligacy of Cleon, from the lowest 
rank of Hfe, to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian assembly. The multitude were de- 
ceived by his artifices, and pleased with his front- 
less impudence, which they called honest bold- 
ness, and manly openness of character. His man- 
ners they approved in proportion as they resem- 
bled their own ; and the worst of his vices found 
advocates among the dupes of his pretended 
patriotism. This violent demagogue, whose 
arrogant^ presumption so unworthily succeeded 
the enlightened magnanimity of Pericles, had, 
in the former assembly, proposed and carried the 
sanguinary decree against Mitylen^. jHe still 
persevered in supporting that atrocious measure, 
and upbraided the weak and wavering counsels 
of his countrymen, liable to be shaken by every 

* The character of Cleon, sketched in miniature by Thucydides, 
pp. 199. and S66. is painted at full length by Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the ivwns^ ** The Horsemen." iTet we could not' safely 
trust the description of the angry satirist, who bor# a personal grudge 
to Cleon, unless the principal strokes were justified by the impartial 
narrative of Thucydides. 
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gast o^ passion^ and totally incapable of that CHAP, 
stability essential in the management, indeed, of ^ ^^^' j 
all great affairs, but particularly indispensable in 
the government of distant dependencies. 

" Such a temper of mind (he had often yen- cieoo ea- 
tured to declare, and would repeat the same dis- ^^ 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged 
him,) was alike unworthy, and incapable, of com- 
mand. That a democracy was unfit for sove- 
reign rule, past experience convinced him, and. 
the present instance now confirmed his opinion. 
ThiB empire of Athens could not be maintained 
without an undivided attachment, an unalterable 
adherence, to the interest and honour of the* 
republic. But the masters of Greece were the 
slaves of their own capricious passions ; excited 
at will by the perfidious voice of venal speakers, 
bribed to betray them. Lulled to a fatal repose 
by the softness of melodious words, they forgot 
the dignity of tbe state, and restrained their per- 
sonal resentment against multiplied and unpro- 
voked injuries. What was still more dangerous, n 
tJiey invited, by ah ill-judged lenity, the, imit- 
ation and continuance of such crimes as must 
terminate in public disgrace and irreparable ruin. 
What else can be expected from pardoning the 
aggravated guilt of Mitylen6 ? Encouraged by 
this weakness, must not the neighbouring cities 
and islands, whose resources form the principal 
vigour of the republic, greedily seize the first 
opportunity of shaking off the yoke, which they 
have long reluctantly borne ; and follow the ex- 
ample of a revolt, which, without presenting 

ji 3 
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CHAP, them with the fear of danger, promised them 
V ^^\ J the hope of deliverance ?** 
Deodatus This Sanguinary speech was answered by Deo- 
M^STe^mi datus, a man endowed with a happy moderation 
address of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
vernment, and a deep insight into human nature. 
In the former assembly, this respectable orator 
, had ventured, almost single and alone, to plead 
the cause of the Mitylenians, and to assert the 
rights of humanity. He observed, " that assem- 
blies were liable to be misled by the fury of re- 
sentment, as well as by the weakness of compas- 
sion ; and that errors of the former kind were 
productive of consequences not less destructive, 
and always followed by a far more bitter repent- 
ance. Against vague slanders and calumny no 
man is secure j but a true patriot must learn to 
despise such unmanly reproaches. Undaunted 
by opposition, he will offer good counsel, to 
which there are not any greater enemies than 
haste and anger. For my part, I stand up nei- 
ther to defend the Mitylenians, nor to waste 
time in fruitless accusations. They have injured 
us most outrageously, yet! would not advise you 
to butcher them, unless that can be proved ex- 
pedient ; neither, were they objects of forgive- 
ness, would I advise you to pardon thepi \ unless 
that were conducive to the public interest, t^e 
only point on which our present deliberation 
- turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices^ Cleon \m 

5 This is speaking like an orator. It will appe^ in the seqael, 
that Deodatus by no means considered the innocence or guilt of the 
Mitylenians as things indi^renl. - . .... 
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loudly asserf ed,. that the destruction of the Mity chap. 
lenians is necessary to deter neighbouring cities ^^^' 
from rebellion. But distant subjects must. be 
kept in obedience by the mildness of discretion- 
ary caution, not by the rigour of sanguinary ex- 
aniples. What people were ever so mad as to ' 
revolt, without expecting, either through their 
domestic strength, pr the assistance of foreign 
powers, to make good their pretensions ? Men 
who have knowti liberty, how sweet it is, ought 
not to be punished too severely for aspiring at 
that inestimable enjoyment. But their growing 
disaffection must be watched with care, and an- 
ticipated by diligence ; they must be prevented 
from taking the first step towards emancipation ; 
and taught, if possible, to regard it as a thing 
adtogether unattainable. 

** Yet such is the nature of man, considered 
either individually or collectively, that a law of 
infallible prevention wiU never be enacted. Of 
all crimes that any reasonable creature can com- 
nrit. Desire is the fore-runner, and Hope the at-' 
tendant. These invisible principles within, ar^ 
too powerful for external terrors ; nor has the 
increasing severity of laws rendered crimes less 
frequent in latter times, than during the mildness 
of the heroic ages, when few punishments were 
capitaL While human nature remains the same, ' 
weakness will be distrustful, necessity wiir be 
daririg, poverty will beget fraud, power will ex- 
cite injustice, misery will sink into meanness, 
^d prosperity swell into presumption. There 
*e other contingencies, .which stir tip the^ mutiny 
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CHAP, of passibus» too stubborn for controuL The zn^ 
^^^* thority of government can neither change the 
combination of events, i^or interrupt the occa-^ 
sions of fortune* Impelled by such causes, the 
selfish desires of men will hurry them into 
wickedness and vice, whatever penalties await 
them. The imagination becomes familiar with 
one scale of punishment, as well as with another ; 
and, in every degree, hope renders it alike in- 
effectual and impotent ; since neithex individuals 
nor communities would commit wrong if they 
believed that it must infallibly subject tliem to 
punishment, small or great* When individuals 
venture on crimes, they always expect to elude 
the vengeance of law. When communities rebel, 
they expect to render their revolt, not the oc- 
casion of triumph to their enemies, 1;)ut the meani^ 
of their own deliverance and security* 

*♦ The severe punishment of Mitylen6 cannot, 
therefore, produce the good cpnsequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cruel 
measure will be attended with irreparable preju- 
dice to your interest. It will estrange the affec- 
tions of your allies ; provoke the resentment of 
Greece; excite the indignation of mankind; and, 
instead of preventing rebellion, render it more 
frequent and more dangerous. When all hopes 
of success have vanished, your rebellious subjects 
will never be persuaded to return to their duty. 
They will seek death in the field, rather than 
await it from the hand of the executioner. 
Though reduced to tlie last extremity, they will 
spvim submission^ and gathering courage from, 

lO 
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di^spair, either repel your assaults, or fall an use- c H A p. 
less' prey, weak and exhausted, incapable of in- . ^y^'^ ^ 
demnifying you for the expence of the war, or 
of raising those subsidies and contributions, 
which rendered their subjugation a reasonable 
object either of interest or ambition* 

" The revolt of Mitylen6 was the work of an 
aristocratical faction, fomented by the Lacedae- 
monians and Thebans* The great body of the 
people had no sooner provided themselves with 
£u*ms, than they discovered their affection for 
Athens. It would be most cruel and most un- 
grateful to confound the innocent with the guilty, 
to involve friends and foes in undistinguished 
ruiii. Yet this odious measure would show more * 
weakness than cruelty, more folly than injustice. 
What benefit could the enemies of Athens more • 
earnestly desire ? What boon could the aristo- 
cratical factions, so profusely scattered over^ 
Greece, more anxiously request from Heaven ? 
Purnished with your sanguinary decree against 
Mitylene, they would for ever alienate from the 
republic the affections of her subjects and con- 
federates; for having once seduced them to 
revolt, the/ might unanswerably convince them, 
that safety could only be purchased by perseve- 
ring in rebellion, and that to return to duty was- 
to submit to death/' • 

. The modersttion and good sense of Deodatus Hi* ©pi- 
(such was the influence of Cleon) were approved ^^ P"** 
only by a small majopty of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whether this late and reluct- 
ant repentance would avail the Mitylenians, whoj. 
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Narrow 
escape of 
the Mity- 
lenians. 



Resettle- 
meDt of 
affidrsin 
Lesbos. 

Ixxxviii. 2. 
A. C. 427. 



before any advice of it arrived, might he con- ^ 
demned aind executed in consequence of the 
former decree. A galley was instantly furnished 
with every thing that might promote expedition. 
The Mitylenian deputies promised invaluable re- 
wards to the rowers. But the fate of a numerous, 
and lately flourishing community, still depended 
on the uncertainty of winds and currents. The 
first advice-boat had sailed j as the messenger of 
bad news, with a slow and melancholy progress. 
The second advanced with the rapid movements 
of hope and joy. Not an adverse blast opposed 
her course. The necessity of food and sleep 
never restrained a moment the labour of the oar : 
aud her diligence was rewarded by reaching; 
Lesbos in timie to check ' the cruel hand of the 
executioner. 

The bloody sentence had been just read, and 
orders were preparing for carrying it into eflfect, 
when the critical arrival of the Athenian galley 
converted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy 
despair of a whole republic, into expressions of 
admiration and gratitude. 

The punishment, however, of Mitylene was 
still sufficiently severe, even according to the 
rigorous maxims of Grecian policy. The pri- 
soners^ who had been sent to Tenedos, were 
transported to Athens. They exceeded a thou- 
sand in number, and were indiscriminately con- 
demned to death. 

Salaethus, the Spartan general, shared the same 
fate, after descending to many mean contrivances 
to save his life. The walls of Mitylene were de- 
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iiftoUshed, its shipping was sent to Athens, and c.H ap. . 
its territory divided into three thousand portions, v^....,^J^, 
of which three hundred were consecrated to the 
^odSf and the rest distributed by lot s^mong the 
people of Athens. The Lesbians were still al-. i 
lowed to cultivate, as tenants, their own iields, 
paying foreach share an annual rent amounting 
in value to six pounds nine shillings sterling. ^ 

The activity and judgment of Paches thus Merit and 
effected an important conquest to his country. Son^of " 
Though the affairs of Lesbos might have required Caches. 
his undivided attention, he no sooner was ap- 
piised of the appearance of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, than he immediately put to sea, protected 
the allien of Athens, and chased the enemy fix)m 
those g^hores. During the whole time of his com- 
mand, he behaved with firmness tempered by 
humimity. But, at his return to Athens, he met ' 
with the usual reward of superior , merit. He 
wa$ accused of misconduct ^ and finding sen- 
tence ready to be pronounced against him, his 
indignation ro§e so high, that he slew himself in 
court. ^ 

The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met, on the Opera- 
other ^land, with a reception (such is the blind- [h^"spar- 
i>ess of popular prejudice!) far better than be- tan fleet, 
longed to his behaviour. The Peloponnesiam fleet 
of forty sailfc imprudently intrusted ta his com- 
w^ud% retired ingloAously, after an expensive. . 
and fruitless, expedition, to the protection ©f their 
f|ieO(dly harbours. A northerly wind, however, 
diTQv^: them Oft the sJaores of Crete : from whence 

/ Thucydid p. 173 — 206. ' ^ Plutarch, in Nicia, &.in AristiU. 
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CHAP, they dropped in successively to the port of jElian 
1 ^'_- Cyllene, which had recovered the disaster in* 
flicted on it by the Corcyreans at the beginning 
of the war, and become the ordinary rendezvous 
of the Peloponnesian fleet. In this place, Alcidas 
found thirteen galleys commanded by Brasidas, 
a Spartan of distinguished valour and abilities, 
purposely chosen to assist the admiral with his 
counsels. This small squadron had orders to 
join the principal armament; with which the con- 
federates, as their design had miscarried at Les- 
bos, purposed to undertake an expedition against 
Corcyra, then agitated by the tumult of a dan- 
gerous sedition. 
Intrigues Among the hostilities already related between 
rinthLns^ the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we de- 
with the scribed the enterprises by which the Corinthians 
pdsoT^ had possessed themselves of twelve hundred Cor- 
cyrean prisoners. Many of these persons were 
descended from the first families in the island ; a 
circumstance on which the policy of Corinth 
founded an extensive plan of artifice and am- 
bition. The Corcyreans, instead of feeling the 
rigours of captivity, or experiencing the stern 
severity of republican resentment, were treated 
with the liberal and endearing kindnessof Grecian 
hospitality. Having acquired their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians insinuated to 
them, in the unguarded hours of convivial merri- 
ment, the danger as well as the disgrace of their 
connection .with Athens, the imperious tyrant of 
her allies ; and represented their shamefiul ingra- 
titude in deserting Corinth, to which the colony 
of Corcyra owed not only its early happiness and 
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prosperity, but its original establishment and ex- chap. 
istence. These arguments, seasonably repeated, v ^' j 
and urged with much address, at length proved 
effectual. The Corcyreans recovered their free- 
dom, and returned to their native country ; and 
while they pretended to be collecting the sum of 
eight hundred talents (about an hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling) to pay their ransom, 
they left nothing untried to detach Corcyra from 
the Athenian interest. 

Their first expedient for accomplishing this exdte<fan. 

serous i&C' 

purpose was, to traduce the popular leaders, all tionsin 
ofthemstedfastpartizans to that republic. Accu- ^®'^y"- 
nations, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane 
of legal prosecution, were directed and played off 
against them. The demagogues, who were not 
of a temper to brook such injuries, retorted on 
their antagonists with equal ingenuity, and far 
superior success. Pdthias, the most distinguished 
advocate of the Athenian or democratic party, 
accused five ringleaders of the opposite faction 
of having destroyed the fence which inclosed the 
grove a£ Jupitef ; a trespass estimated by the 
Corcyrean law at a severe pecuniary punish, 
ment. ^ In vain the persons accused denied the 
charge ; in vain, after conviction before the 
senate, they fled *as supplicants to the altars. 
They could obtain no mitigation of the amerce- 
ment. The demagogue was inflexible ; and his 

* The fine was for every pale, a stater (one pound and nine pence 
sterling). Such causes were frequent in other parts of Greece, as we 
learn from the oration of Lysias in defence of a citizen accused of 
cut^ng down a consecrated olive. See my translation of Lysias and 
Isocrates, p,377. 
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<^H A j^. influence with his colleagues in the senate> of 
J ^^\ > which he happened that year to be a member, 
determined them to execute the law in its utmost 
rigoun 
Assassina- Exasperated by this severity; and not doubting 
deraa^^^^ that duHng the administration of the present 
gogues. ^senate, many similar prosecutions would be raised 
against them> the aristocratical party entered into 
a conspiracy for defending themsdves and their 
countiy against the oppressive injustice of Athens 
- and Athenian partizans. On this emergency they 
acted like men who knew the danger of delay. 
Having fortified their cause with a sufficient num- 
ber of adherents, they armedthemselves with con- 
cealed daggers, suddenly rushed into the senate- 
house, and assassinated ^eithias, with sixty of his 
friends* This boldness struck their opponents 
with terror. Such persons as felt themselves 
most obnoxious to the conspirators, immediately 
fled to the harbour, embarked,, and sailed to 
Athens* 
Sedition in The pepplc of Corcyxa, thus deprived of their 
Corcjra. leaders by an event equally unexpected and atro- 
ixxxviii. 2^ ciousy worc seized with such astonishment a^ sus- 
A. c.,427. pen jgj theip power of action. Before they had 
sufiiciently recovered themselves to take the 
proper measures for revenge5T)r even for defence, 
the arrival of a Corinthian vessel, and a Lace- 
daemonian embassy, encouraged- their bloody 
. opponents to complete the destruction which they 
had begun. The attack was made at the hour of 
foil assembly; the forum, or public square, pte- 
sented a scene of horror ; the streets of Corcyra 
streamed with blood. The unguarded citizais 
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wteq incapable of making resistance against such CHAP, 
sudden and unforeseen fury. They fled in tre- ^^^' 
pidatioA from the forum, and the more spacious 
streets. Some took possession of the citadel; 
others, of the Hillasan harbour; and in general 
ocqupied, before the evening,, the higher and 
more remote part? of the town. Their advers- 
aries kept possession of the mai^ket-place, round 
which most of their houses stood, or assembled 
in the principal harbour, that points towards 
Epiru^, from which they expected. succour. The 
clay following was spent in doubtful skirmishes, 
and in summoning from the country the assist- 
ance of the peasants, or rather slaves, by whom 
chiefly the lands of the island were cultiisated. 
These naturally ranged themselves on. the side 
of the people : the Corcyrean women zealously 
embraced the same party, and sustained . the 
tumult with more than female courage.. One in- 
active day intervened. The partizans of arista, 
cracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxili. 
aries from the continent of Epirus. But. in the 
succeeding, engagement, the numbers and fury 
of the slaves, who seized the present opportunity 
to resent the barbarous cruelty of their respective 
masters ; and the generous ardour of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely victo- 
rious. The vanquished fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even these posts they 
soon despaired of being able to maintain; .and, 
to escape immediate dea1;h, set Are to the sun» 
rounding houses, which being. soon thrown into 
A blaze, presented an impervious obstacle to th^ 
rage of the assailants. The most.beautiful :{>art cfif 
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CHAP. Corcyra was thus destroyed in one night : the 
V ^^^' , houses, shops, magazines, and much valuable 
merchandise, were totally consumed ; and, had 
an easterly wind aided the conflagration, the 
whole city must in ashorttime have been reduced 
to ashes. Amidst this scene of confusion and 
horror, the Corinthian galley, together with the 
auxiliaries, from Epirus, retired in consternation 
from a place that seemed doomed to inevitable 
destruction. 
An Athe- Next day twelve Athenian galleys arrived from 
dlSnlir-*' Naupactus, containing, besides their ordinary 
rives at Complement of men, five hundred heavy-armed 
^^r^ Messenians. Nicostratus, who commanded this 
armament, had, upon the ifirst intelligence of the 
sedition, hastened with the utmost celerity to 
support the cause of Athens and democracy. He 
had the good fortune not only to anticipate the 
Peloponnesian squadron, which was so anxiously 
expected by the enemy, but to find his friends 
triumphant. They had obtained, however, a 
melancholy triumph over the splendour of their 
country, which, if its factions were not speedily 
reconciled, was threatened with total ruin. 
Nicostratus omitted nothing that seemed proper 
' to heal the wounds of that afflicted common- 
wealth. By authority, entreaties, and commands, 
he persuaded the contending parties to accom- 
modate matters between themselves, and to renew 
their alliance with Athens. Having happily ter- 
minated this business, he was intent on imme- 
diate departure; but the managers for the 
people proposed, that he should leave five of 
Jiis ships with them, to deter the enemy from 
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any fresh commotion, and take in exchange five chap. 
af theirs, which should be instantly manned to ^^' 
attend him on his station. With this proposal he 
complied; and the Corcyreans selected the 
mariners destined to sail with Nicostratus. Those 
named for this service were, to a man, partisans 
of the oligarchy and Lacedaemon ; a circum^ 
stance which created in them just alarm, lest 
they should be transported to Athens, and not^ 
withstanding the faith of treaties, condemned to 
death. They took refuge in the temple of Castor 
and Pollux : the assurances of Nicostratus could 
scarcely remove them from thi3 sanctuary ; and 
all his declarations and oaths were unable to pre- 
vail on them to embark. The opposite party 
asserted, that this want of confidence betrayed 
not only the consciousness of past, but the fixed 
purpose of future, guilt; and would have imme^ 
diately dispatched them with their daggers, had 
not Nicostratus interposed. Terrified at these 
proceedings, the unhappy victims of popular 
malice and suspicion assembled, to the number 
of four hundred, and retired with o«e accord, as 
supplicants, into the temple of Juno. From this 
sanctuary they were persuaded to arise, and 
transported to a neighbouring island, or rather 
rock, small, barren, and uninhabitejd. There 
they remained four days, suppjied barely with 
the means of subsistence, and irnpatiently waiting 
their fate. 

In this posture of affairs a numerous fleet was ThePelo- 
seen approaching from the south. This was the §^"^ 
long-expected squadron of fifty-three ships com- i^»off 

VOL. H. s 
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CHAP, manded by Alcidas atid Brasidas. With the un^ 
y^. , fortunate slowness inherent in all the measures of 
the confederacy, this armattient arrived too late 
to support the sinking cause of their frietKls* The 
Peloponnesian commanders, however, anr^t sttt 
expect to take an useless but agreeable veA- 
^eance on their enemies. To aocomplish this 
design they prepued to attack the harbour ef 
Corcyra, while all was yet hurry and conifiisiaii* 
The islanders had sixty vessels fit for -sea, in 
which they embariced with the utmost expedition, 
and successively sailed forth as each happened 
to be ready. Their ardour and impatience dis- 
dained the judicious advice of Nicostratus, who 
alone, calm and unmoved amidst a scene of im- 
expected danger, exhorted them to keep the har- 
hour until they were all prepared to advaiice in 
line of battle, generously offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies, to sustain the first assaults of 
the enemy. 

The Peloponnesians, observing the hostile ar- 
VSi ^8,ment scattered and unsupported, divided their 
Peiopon- own fleet into two squadrons. The one^ com- 
pro^u* sisting oi twenty gallies, attacked! the Corey- 
reans ; the other, amounting to thirty-three, en- 
deavoured to surround the Athenians. But the 
address of the Athenian mariners frustrated this 
attempt. Their front was extended with equigd 
order and celerity. They assaulted at <moe, the 
opposite wings of the Peloponnesian fleert;, inter- 
cepted their motion, and skilfully encirded then 
around, hoping to drive their ships against each 
6ther, and to throw them into universal disorder. 
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Perceiving these man^envf^s, tfce sitrips which cHAf. 
followed the Corcyreans left 'CfS the {Kirst»t, and .. ^y^:... 
steerefl to stqppoit libe maiii squadron : fmdnewt 
vfitSbi ^fteif whole emiMMfied strength, thejr pre- 
pared *o poor on the Athemaiw. Th€«e ppu- 
detrtly dedSned the sbodc of superior force : fettt 
tihe glory of their letreat was eqwd to ja ^otery. 
T!hej 'seasonaMy ibifted their hekns, slowly and 
rCMgiflarly gave way, and thus covered the retreat 
of iSfeeir Corcyrean alfies, who, ha^ng' already 
lost thirteen vessels, weretotally nnaWe to renew 
flie engagement. 

Having reached the harbour, flie Coreyi^ans the mU- 
stfll feared lest the enemy, in pursuance of their of"A"dda6 
victory, should make a descent on the coast, and sa^^s Cor- 

cvrfi* 

even assault the city. But tfce manly counsels of 
Brasidas, yA^ strongly isecommended the latter 
measure, were defeated hy the timidity and in- 
capacity ef Alcidas. The Corcyreans ^ei^ed, 
therelfore, the present opportunity to remove the 
sappHcants from the uninhrfrfted island to the 
temple of Juno, as less exposed there, to be dis- 
covered apd taken up by the ^oponnesian fleet. 
Next day they entered into accommodation "witfe 
lihese tmhappy men, and even admitted severrfl 
of them to embark in thiitty vessels, whidi tJiey 
Itastiiy equipped, as the last defence of the island. 
The Peloponnesians, meanwhile, -still pi-evented, 
by the dastat'dly counsels of Alcidas, from attack- 
ing the capital, wreaked their resetrtment on the 
adjacent telTitorJ^ But before the dawn of the 
succeeding day, they were alarmedby lights <m the 
northern shore of Leucadia, which, by their num- 
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CHAP, ber and disposition, signified the approach oFm 
V ^^' , Athenian fleet of sixty saiL 
TheAthe- The situation of the invaders was now ex* 
forcecL^'"' tremely dangerous. If they stretched out to sea, 
they might be obliged to encounter the' unbroken 
vigour of the Athenians : if they cruised off the 
coast, they would be compelled to contend, not 
only with the power of Athens, but with the re- 
sentment of Corcyra. One measure alone pro- 
mised the hope of safety: it was immediately. 
The Pdo- adopted. Having crept along the shore to Leu- 
Sansretire cadia, they Carried their vessels across the 
from Cor. isthmus ^ afterwards overflowed by the sea, but 
^^** which then joined the peninsula, now the island 
of Leucas, to the adjacent coast of Acarnania. 
From thence sailing through the narrow seas> 
which separate the neighbouring isles from the 
continent, they escaped without discovery, and 
safely arrived in the harbour of Cyllen6. 
Massacre The democratical party in Corcyra soon per- 
of the La- ceived the flight of the enemy, and descried the 

cedsmo- ° . 

nian parti- approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 
**"*' Eurymedon. These fortunate events, which 

ought in generous minds to have eflSiced the dark 
impressions of enmity and revenge, only enabled 
the Corcyreans to display the deep malignity pf 
their character. They commanded the thirty gal- 
lies, recently manned, to pass in review, and in 
proportion as they discovered their enemies, 
punished them with immediate death. Fifty of 
the principal citizens, who still clung to the altars 

9 D'Anville considers the ancient Leucadia as an bland;. Ptolemy 
speaks of it as a penimiila. 
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in the temple of Juno, they seduced from their c H A p. 
asylum, and instantly butchered. w3-— ^ 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- Malignant 
lence, while individuals gratified their private thrcor-^ 
passions, and wreaked vengeance on their per- cyrcans. 
sonal foes. The sedition became every hour' 
more fierce : the confusion thickened ; the whole 
city was filled with consternation and horror. 
The altars and images of the gods were surround- 
ed by votaries, whom even the terrors of a super- 
stitious age could no longer protect. The miser- 
able victims were dragged from the most revered 
temples, whose walls and pavement were now 
first stained with civil blood. Many withdrew 
themselves by a voluntary death from the fury 
of their enemies. In every house, and in every 
family, 'scenes were transacted too horrid for 
description. Parents, children, brothers, and 
pretended friends, seized the desired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling 
Eurymedon (whose character, as will shortly 
appear, was a disgrace to human nature) showed 
neither ability nor inclination to stop the car- 
nage. During the space of six days that his \ 
fleet continued in the Corcyrean harbour, the 
actors in this lamentable tragedy continually ag- 
gravated the enormity of their guilt, and im- 
proved in the refinement of their cruelty. A 
dreadful calm succeeded this violent agitation. . 
Five hundred partisans of aristocriacy escaped 
to the coast of Epirus ; and the Athenian fleet 
retired. 

• ■ s 3 
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c>HAP. The fugitives^ uistead of rejoicing m theijr 
^ 3y^L ' safety, thought only of revenge. They aent 
Tbe ark- agents to Laceda&mon and CiMrinth. By describ- 
^S^^f^ ing their sufferings to the astonished Epirots, 
ceiye as- they excited their compassion, and acquired their 
from £pi. assistance. The severity of the prevailing party 
'^' in Corcyra increased the number of outla^ws ; 

^vho, at lengtbji &iding themselves sufficiently 
powerful to attack and conquer the island, which, 
from the moment of their banishment^ they had 
infested by naval descents, sailed with their 
whole strength for that purpose in boats provided 
by the Barbarians. In landing at Corcyra^ the 
rowers drove with such violence against the 
shore, as broke many of* their vessels in pieceii; 
the rest they immediately burned, disdaimng 
safety, unless purchased by victory « . This des- 
perate n^asure deterred opposition : they ad- 
vanced) s^zedi £md fortified. Mount Iston^ ^ a 
strong post in the neighbourhood of the city, 
&otn which they ravaged the territory, and sub* 
jfcted their enemies to the multiplied evile of 
war and famine. 
the Athe- An epidemical disorder increased the measure 
SriteT*" ^^ *^^^^ calamities. The flames of civit disfeord, 
the island, which had uever been thoroughly extir^ished^ 
UxYmi.4. dgain broke out within the walls. The naisery 
A. c. 425. q{ ^jjg Corcyreans was verging to despair, when 
an Athenian fleet of forty sail appeared off the 
coast. This armament was commanded by £u- 
Kymedon and Sophocles. It was principally des- 
tined against Sicily, as we shall have occasion to 
relate, but ordered in its voyage thither to touch 
at Corcyra, and regulate the affairs of that island. 
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This unexpected asaistaiice enabled the besieged c H A ?. 
to become the beaiegera. The outworks and y 3^^' , 
clefences of Mount Istone were successively 
taJien, and the parties who defended them gra- 
dwftUy retired to the more elevated branches, and, 
M lengthy to the very summit of the mountain. 
They were on the point of being driven from 
thence, and of falling into the hands of enemies 
exasperated by innumerable injuries suffered and 
ic«fiicted. Alarmed by this reflection, they called 
out to the Athenians for quarter, and surrender- 
ed to Eurymedon and Sophocles, on condition 
thait their fate should be decided by thef people 
€£ Athens. They were sent prisoners t^ the 
small island o£ Ptychia, lying a little eastward of 
the city of Corcyra, till it should be found con- 
venient to transport them to Athens, and com- 
minded not to make any attempt tq stir from 
thence, under pain of annulling the capitulation 
which had been granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had Perfidious 
not exceeded the ordinary standard of human JJe Cor^^ 
pravity, their resentment must have been soften- cyreans; 
ed by the sudden transition wrought by accident 
in their favour. But their first concern was to 
tntexcept the preciaxious clemency of Athens, 
and to make sure the destruction of their adver- 
siines. This atrocious design was executed by 
a stratagem equally detestable, uniting, by a sin* 
gular combination, whatever is savage in ferocity, 
and base in perfidy. By means of proper agents 
dispatched secretly to Ptychia, the leaders of the 
popular faction acquainted those of the prisoners, 
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CHAP, with whom, in peaceable times, they had respect- 
V - ^/ ively lived in habits of intimacy, that the Athe- 
nians- had determined to give them up indiscri- 
minately to the fury of the populace* Pretending 
much regret that persons in whom they once 
had so tender a concern, should share the com- 
mon calamity, they exhorted them, by all possible 
mjeans, to contrive their escape, and offered to 
provide them with a bark for that purpose. The 
known cruelty of Eurymedon made the artifice 
succeed. The bark was already launched from 
the island ; the terms of the capitulation were 
thus infringed ; the deluded victims were appre- 
hended in the very act of departure, seized, 
bound, and delivered into the hands of their in- 
exorable enemies, 
jindofthe The Atlicuian commanders, Eurjinedon and 
comrtand- Sophocles, favoured'the deceit, because, as they 
medwi''^d ^^^^ themselves obliged to proceed towards 
Sophocles. Sicily, they envied the honour that would accrue 
to their successors in conducting the captives to 
Athens. To gratify this meanness of soul with- 
out example, they permitted barbarities beyond 
' belief. 
Oneiam- The unhappy prisoners were first confined in a 
b^ties dungeon. Dragged successively from thence, in 
in Cor"!^ parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
ra. to pass in pairs, their hands tied behind their 

backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with whips, prongs, and every instrument of li- 
centious and disgraceful torture. The wretches 
left in prison were long ignorant of the ignomi- 
nious cruelty inflicted on their companions ; but. 
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jas soon as they learned the abominable scenes chap. 
tranfeicted without, they refused to quit their v ^^i / 
confinement, guarded the entrance, and invited, 
with one consent, the Athenians to murder them. 
But the Athenians wanted either humanity or 
firmness to commit this kind cruelty. The Cor- 
cyrean populace ventured not to force a passage 
from despair. They mounted the prisoq walls, 
uncovered the roof, and overwhelmed those be- 
low with stones, darts, and arrows. These 
weapons were destructive to many, and furnished 
others with the means of destroying themsehes 
or each other. They laid down their heads, 
opened their breasts, exposed their necks, mutu- 
ally soliciting, in plaintiVie or frantic accents, the 
fatal stroke. The whole night (for night inter- 
vened) was. spent in this horrid scene ; and the 
morning presented a spectacle too shocking for 
description. The obdurate hearts of the Corcy- 
reans were incapable of pity or remorse ; but their 
relenting eyes could not bear the sight; and 
they commanded the bodies of their fellow-citi- 
zens, now breathless or expiring, to be thrown 
on carts, and conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra *^ ; but its The con- 
consequences were not soon to end. The con- of^^Tsc-^ 
tagion of that unhappy island engendered apoli- ***<^" p®''' 
tical malady, which spread its baneful influence 
over Greece. The aristocratical, and still more, 
the popular governments of that country, had 
ever been liable to faction, which occasionally 
blazed into sedition. But this morbid tendency, 

'•Thucydid. p. 220— 285. 
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CHAP. cMgenittltotbeconstitutkmQCr^mblics^th^ 
^^^ ibrtfa assuaged a mof e daogerow apf^airaiice^ aiki 
betrayed more alarming symptoms. la evcory 
republic, aod abna^m every city, tbe intriguing 
and ambitious foond the ready protection of 
Athens, or of l^parta, according as tbeijr selfish 
and guilty designs were screened under tbe pre* 
tence of maintaining the prerogatives oi th< 
nobles^ or asserting tbe privilege of the people. 
A virtuous and moderate aristocracy, an equal 
impartial freedom, these were the cidoudrings 
wUch served to justify violence and varnish 
guilt Sheltered by the specious coverings of 
£ftir nan>es» the prodigal assassiin delivered \mt- 
self from the importunity of hi& creditor. The 
father, with unnatursdi crueUy» punished tbe Itcen- 
lious extravagance oi*his son: the son avenged, 
by parricide, the stern severity of the father. 
The debates of the public assembly were decided 
by the sword. Not satisfied with victory, men 
thirsted for blood. This general disorder over- 
whelmed laws human and divine. The ordinary 
course of events was reversed : sentiments lost 
their natural force, and words their usual mean* 
ing. " Dulness and stupddity^ triumphed over 
abilities and refinement ^ for whUe the crafiy and 
ingenious were laying finespun snares for their 
enemies, men of blunter minds had immediate 
recourse to the sword and poignard. This suc- 
cessful audacity was termed manly enterprise; 
ferocity^ assumed the name of courage ; faction 
and ambition pui^sed for patriotism and ms^a- 

" Xhucydid, p. ;>27. & sc^. 
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nimity j perfidy was called prudence ; cunning, CHAP, 
wisdom } every vice was clothed in the garb of ^ ' * 
every virtue : while justice, and moderation, and 
candour, were branded as weakness, cowardice, 
meanness of soul, and indi£fef ence to the public in- 
terest. Such was the perversion of sentiment, and 
such Ae carmption cf laogui^e first engendered 
amidst the turbulence oi Grecian &ctk>Qs^ and 
toi^ fiuEfchfuMy imitate^ as fin: m the soft eiemi- 
nacy of modem manfners wBl penmt, by the 
discontented and sedltioas of later time?. — 
If retched and detestable delusions, by which 
wicked men deceive and ruiu the public and 
themselves! 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Physical Calamities conspire wUh the Evils of War.*^ 
Athenian Expedition into jiStoUa. — Victories of I^\ 
modhenes. — He fortifies Pybts. — Blocks up the Spar-, 
tans in Sphacteria. — The Spartans solicit Peace. — 
Artifices and Imprudence^ of Clean. — His unmerited 
Success. — Ridiculed by Aristophanes. — Athenian Con- 
guests. — Battle of Delium. — Commotions in Thrace. 
— Expedition of Brasidas. — Truce for a Year. — The 
War renewed. — Battle of Jmphipolis. — Peace of 
Nicias. — discontent of the Spartan Allies. 

CHAP. It would be agreeable to diversify the dark and 
xyiL ^ melancholy scenes of the Peloponnesian war, by 
Pbysicidi introducing occurrences and transactions of a 
con^re* different and more pleasing kind. But such, 
^a* S* unfortunately, is the settled gloom of our pre- 
war, sent subject, that the episodes commonly reflect 
Uxx5iij.2. ^^ ^2ime colour with the principal action. The 
A. c. 427. miserable period now under our review, and al- 
ready distinguished by revolt and sedition, was 
still farther deformed by a' return of the pesti- 
lence, and by repeated earthquakes. The dis- 
ease carried oflT five thousand Athenian troops, 
and a great but uncertain number of other citi- 
zens. It raged during a twelvemonth, with un- 
abating violence j mafiy remedies were employed, 
but all equally ineffectual. The poison at length 
spent its force, and the malady disappeared by 
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a riow and insensible progress, similar, to that ob- Q H A p, 
served in the Levant, and other parts of thje v^^"' ^ 
world, which are still liable to be visited by this 
dreadful calamity* * , The earthquakes alarmed 
Attica and Bceotia, but proved most destructive 
in the neighbouring isles. The dreadful concus^ 
sions of the land were accompanied^ or perhaps 
produced, by a violent agitation of the sea. The 
reflux of the waves overwhelmed the flourishing 
city of Orobia, on the western coast of Eubcea, 
Similar disasters happened in the small islands of oiymp. 
Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor did these alarm^ a!^c! "sei 
ing events terminate the afllictions of the Greeks ; 
for Nature, as if she had delighted to produce at 
one period everything most awful, poured forth 
a torrent of fire from Mount -/Etna, which de- 
molished the industrious labours of the Cataneans 
A dreadful eruption had happened fifty years 
before this period; and the present was the 
third and most memorable, by which Sicily had 
been agitated and inflamed, since the coasts of 
that island were adorned by Grecian colonies. ^ 

If the Peloponnesian war had not been carried Expedi- 
on with an animosity unexampled and uniraitated m^thene» 
in every age but the present, the long sufferings Qj^p^^'**" 
of the jcontending parties would have disposed ixxxviii.4 
them eagerly to desire the blessings of tranquil- 
lity* But such virulent passions rankled in Athens 
arid Sparta, that while calamities were equally 
balanced, and the capitals of both republics were 

I Voyage de Tpurnefort, vol. ii. Discourse on the Plague, in the 
Phil. Trans, vol. Ixiv. 
« Thucydid. p. 350. 
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G ttA g. sMure, no oembiaalMiii 4^ adverse csrcmmtaiiMft 

**^"* seemed wificieat to dcdm^miiie^ther «ide to pur- 

dbMiepeBce by the smtHesft ditmrnitiMi offiancmr. 

Vfft lie this neeessitjySparta, intbelfiiMowmg 7«h:, 

WW redw^%y a tFam*€ff evenlS) eqyall«f 'so^^kn 

and Bkigular. Demostbeaes, a genend ef nieiit 

and ^Bteipriee, ceaimaiMled tlie AfiieRian foroeB 

at Na«q>ftctu8. This toim, as t^ated abo^e, hod 

hten bestowed oa <jhe fm^Mtooate MesseniaiRS ; 

by whese assistance, together wi^ that of <jbe 

AfSiemafi allies in AcBraaroa, Cefribsdlenia, md 

ZacynthtiB, Demosthenes mKJeitook to PeAnoe 

the hostile provinces of ^Etolia, Aaibracki, and 

Leocafia. But lihe ^^rations necessary fer tim 

purpose were obArut^tod by the jealousies and 

dsssenskm which prevailed among the ooaleder- 

ates ; each state tnsnsrting, that the wliete f&ftft of 

the war shouid b^ immediately direotod againvt 

its particular enemies. 

Misunder- The allied anny, 4!hus distracted *by Gontfemriei^, 

iimoiig the «^d weakened by defection, performed siol^ag 

A^nian decisive against Leucadia or Ambraoia. InJBto- 

fia they were extremely unibrtuns^e. Ifee Mes- 

_ sentans, who were continually i^rassed by ^ 

""^ stives of that bai4>an>u8 province, peraufltflejl 

^ ©emosthenes that it wonid be easy to over^ran 

-flieir country, before the inhabitants, who iiyad 

in scattered villages, widely separated £rocii eadk 

other, could collect their force, or attempt xesist- 

ance. In pursnance of this advice, Demosthancs 

entered JEtolia, took and plundered the towns, 

and drove the inhabitants before him. During 

several days he marched unresisted ; but having ^ 

*13 
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jiMGeeded to Mgidum^ the piinc^l, or rattier CHjijP. 
wnij tjity ki the province, fce found iSiat his -de- y^^^ 
si^ h«Kl l»y no meimB escaped tbe notice of i^ 
emtmy. Mgttmm is situate among Itrfly morni* 
tmni», aad kboi^t ten miles dist^oiTt &om the Oofin- 
tlii«n j^lfl ^ Among these intricate and lAmmt 
inacoessible heights, the flower of the JEbdfmn 
titttkm "v^^ posted. Even the nM>sl distant tribes 
liad come up, before the ccwafederate army entered 
their fecirders. 

j^gitintn was slormed; hut the inhabitants Singular 
escaped to thek xjouirtrymen <;oncealed among battle.^ 
the mountains. While the Athenians and their 
allies pursued them, the ^Sltolians rushed in 
separate bodies, from dilfferent eminences, and 
<:il^k4ed the pursuers with their darts a»d jave- 
li«is. Having discharged their missiie weapons, 
they retited, being light-armed, and incapaWe ^ 
resisting the impression of pikemen. New de- 
tachments continually poured forth from the 
mountains, and in all directions annoyed the con- 
federates. The !at*er lost no ground, as long as 
t^eir archers had darts, and were afWe to me 
them- But when the greatest part of their 'Kght 
troops were Wounded or slain, the heavy-airoed 
tnen began to give way. They iStiH, howevw, 
•maintained their order ; and the battle long con- 
tinued, in alternate pursuits and retreats, the 
jEtoUans always flying before the enemy as«oon 
as they had discharged their jaTelins. But at 
length the confederates were exhausted hy so 
many repeated charges, and totally defeated by 
opponents who durst not wait their approach. 
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c H< A P. Their couductors through this intricate country 
, ^^^i had all perished. They mistook their road to the 
Unfoitu- sea. The enemy were light-armed and in their 
of th"ex- ^wn territories. The pursuit, therefore, was un- 
peditioD. usually destructive. Many v fell into caverns, or 
tumbled headlong from precipices. A large party 
wandered into an impervious wood, which being 
set on fire by the enemy, consumed them in its 
flames. A miserable remnant returned to Nau- 
pactus afflicted by the loss of their companions, 
and highly mortified at being defeated by Bar- 
barians, alike ignorant of the rules of war, and of 
the laws of civil society, who spoke an unknown 
dialect, and fed on raw flesh. ^ 
Demos- This disaster deterred Demosthenes from re- 

fcnds^lu- ^"^"i^g to Athens, till fortune gave him an pppor- 
|iactu8,&c. tunity to retrieve the honour of his arms. The 
^toUans and Ambraciots, the most formidable 
enemies of the republic on that western coast of 
Greece, solicited and obtained assistance from 
Lacedaemon and Corinth, vigorously attacked the 
towns of Naupactus and Amphilochian Argos, and 
threatened to reduce the whole province of 
Acarnania, in which the latter was situated. The 
vigilance and activity of Demosthenes not only 
saved these important cities, but obtained the 
Defeats most signal advantages over the assailants. With 
lUmfand profound military skill he divided the strength of 
Ambra- the enemy, and, by a well-conducted stratagem, 
^"^** totally defeated the Ambraciots among the 
heights of Idomene. A strong detachment of 
Ambraciots had advanced the preceding day to 

3 Thucydid. p. 257. & »eq. 
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Olp», a place fortified: by the Acarnanians, and chap. 
the seat of their courts of justice. Demosthenes 1 ^^^^ » 
obliged this detachment to retreat with con- 
siderable loss, and intercepted its return home- 
ward. Meanwhile the collected force of the 
Ambraciots marched to its support, being totally 
unacquainted with its misfortune. Apprised of 
this design, Demosthenes beset the passes, and 
seized the most advantageous posts on their route. 
With the remainder of his force he advanced to 
attack them in front. They had already pro- 
ceeded to Idomene, and encamped on the lowest 
ridge of that mountain. ^ 

Demosthenes placed his Messenians in the van, Surprises 
and commanded them, as they marched along, to **^®*'*^*"P- 
discourse in their Doric dialect. This circum- 
stance, as the morning was yet in its dawn, 
effectually prevented the advanced guards from 
suspecting them to be enemies. , Demosthenes 
then rushed forward with the Messenians and 
Acarnanians. The Ambraciots were yet in their 
beds. The camp was no sooner assaulted than 
the rout began. Many were slain on the spot; 
the rest fled amain; but the passes were beset, 
and the pursuers light-armed. Some ran to the 
sea, and beheld a new object of terror, a line of 
Athenian ships then cruising on the coast. 
Amidst this complication of calamities, they 
plunged into the water, and swam to the hostile 
squadron, choosing to be destroyed rather by the 
Athenians, than by the enemies from whom they 
had just separated. 

* Thu<grdid» p. 244. & seq, 
VOL. II. T 
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CHAP. On the foUowmg day» the victors, who re- 
^ ^ ^1 ' mained at Idomend, stripping the dead, and 
Constcr- erecting their arms into a trophy, were addressed 
* M Al!^toL V a herald sent on the part of the detachment 
dan her- who had SO much suffered in its retreat from 
Olpae. This herald knew nothing of the fresh 
disaster that had befallen his countrymen. Ob* 
serving the arms of the Ambi*aciots, he was 
astonished at their number. The victors per- 
ceiving his surprise, asked him, before he ex- 
plained his commission, << What he judged to be 
the amount of the slain ?*' " Not more than two 
hundred,*' replied the herald. The inquirer then 
said, " It should seem otherwise, for there are the 
Mips of more than a thousand men." The herald 
rejoined, ** They cannot then belong to our party.'* 
The other replied, " They must, if you fought 
yesterday at Idomen^." " We fought no where 
yesterday ; we suffered the day before, in our re- 
treat from Olpae." " But ive fought yesterday 
against these Ambraciots, who were marching to 
your relief." When the herald heard this, he ut- 
terred a deep groan, and departed abruptly, 
without further explaining his commission.^ 
Demog- These important successes enabled Demos- 
wfutothe th^J^®» to return with honour to Athens. The 
Peiopon- term of his military command had expired ; but 
o^ro(K his mind could not brook inactivity. He there- 
A*a*425! ^^^ solicited permission to accompany, as a vo- 
lunteer, the armament which sailed to Corcyrm 
1^. success of which has already been rdated, 
with leave to employ the Mesienians, whom he 
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carried along with him, on the coast of Pelopen- c ha p. 
nesus, should any opportunity occur there, for v ^^' ^ 
promoting the public service. While the fleet Emotbus 
slowly coasted along the southern shores of that ^^^^ 
peninsula, the Messenians viewed, with mingled ^^« "?^^ 
joy and sorrow, the long lost, but still beloved, tiTCfhorei, 
seats of their ancestors* They regretted, in par- 
ticular, the decay of ancient Pylus, the royal 
residence of their admired Nestor, whose youth 
had been adorned by valour, and his age re- 
nowned for wisdom. Their immortal resentment 
against Sparta was inflamed by beholding the 
ruins of Messen6. A thousand ideas and senti* 
ments, which time had nearly obliterated, re- 
vived at the sight of their native shores. 

When the tumult of their emotions subsided. The Atbe# 
they explained their feelings to Demosthenes, and JJ^J^ 
to each other. He suggested, or at least warmly nians for. 
approved, the design of landing, and rebuilding ^ ^ "*' 
Pylus, which had been abandoned by the Spartans, 
though it enjoyed a convenient harbouf, and was 
strongly fortified by nature. Demosthenes pro- 
posed this measure to Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
who answered him with the insolence congenial ^ 
to their character, " That there were many bar- 
ren capes on the coast of Peloponnesus, which 
those might fortify who wished to entail an useless 
expence on their country.*' He next applied to 
the several captains of the fleet, and even to the 
inferior oflicers, but without better success, 
although he assured them that the place abounded 
in wood and stone, with which a wall, sufficient 
for defence, might speedily be completed. He 

T 2 
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CHAP, had desisted from farther entreaties, when a for- 
V ^^\ J tunate storm drove the whole fleet towards the 
Pylian harbour. This circumstance enabled him 
to renew his instances with greater force, alleging 
that the events of fortune confirmed the ex- 
* pediency of the undertaking. At length the 

sailors and soldiers, weary of idleness (for the 
weather prevented them from putting to sea), 
began the work of their own accord, and carried 
it on with such vigour and activity, that in six 
days the place was strongly fortified on every 
Sride.^ The Athenian fleet then proceeded to 
Corcyra, Demosthenes retaining only fiye ships 
to guard this new acquisition. 
The Spar- The Spartans were no sooner informed of this 
t««pt to daring measure, than they withdrew their army 
^odge from its annual incursion into Attica, and re- 
called their fleet from Corey ra. .The citizens, 
residing at home, immediately flew to arms, and 
marched towards Pylus, which was only fifty 
miles disttmt from their capital. They found tibe 
new fortress so well prepjired for defence, that 
nothing could be undertaken against it with any 
prospect of success, until their whole forces had 
assembled. This occasioned but a short delay ; 
after which Pylus was vigorously assaulted by 
pea and land. The walls were weakest towards 
the harbour; the entrance of which, however, 
^ was sp narrow, that only two ships could sail into 
it abre9.st. Here the attack was most furious, 
^nd th^ resistance most obstinate. 

^ Thucydi4. p. 256. & seq. 
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Demosthenes encouraged his troops by his chAp.' 
voice and arm. The gallant Brasidas, a man des- ^ xvif. ^ 
tined to act such an illijstrious part in the follow- Gallantry 
ing scenes of the war, called out to the Lacedae- j^f '***' 
monian pilots to drive against the beach ; and ex- 
horted them, by the destruction of their ships, to 
save the honour of their country. He farther 
recommended this boldness by his example, but 
in performing it, received a wound which ren- 
dered him insensible. His body dropped into the 
sea, seemingly deprived of life^ but was recovered 
by the affectionate zeal of his attendants. When 
his senses returned, he perceived the loss of his 
shield, a matter highly punishable by the Spar- 
tan laws, if the shield of Brasidas had not been 
lost with more glory than ever shield was de- 
fended.^ 

During three days, Demosthenes, with very un- About? 
equal strength, resisted the enemy ; when the ap- jJJ^d gj^^^^ 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corey ra, which tans block- 
he had apprised of his danger, tenninated the in- sphac- 
credible labours of his exhausted garrison. A na- '^"*-' 
vai engagement ensued, in which the Lacedaemo- 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat, nor 
the loss of five ships, nor the total dispersion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpected relief of Pylus, 
gave them so much uneasiness, as an event prin- 
cipally occasioned by their own imprudence. The 
island Sphacteria, scarce two miles in circumfer- 
ence, barren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before 
the harbour of Pylus. In this island the Spartans 
had posted four hundred and twenty heavy-armed 

7 Thucydid. p. 258. 
T 3 
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CHAP, men, withamuchgreaterproportion of Helots^ not 
1 ^^1^ reflecting that the Athenians, as soon as they had 
resumed the command of the neighbouring sea, 
must have these forces at their devotion. This 
circumstance occurred not to the Spartans till 
' after their defeat j and then affected them the 
more deeply, because the troops blocked up in the 
island belonged to the first families of the re- 
public. 
Contter- Advice of this misfortune was immediately 
SpaS^/'^ sent to the capital. The annual magistrates, at- 
tended by a deputation of the senate, hastened 
to examine matters on the spot. The evil ap- 
peared to be incapable of remedy ; and of such 
importance was this body of Spartans to the com- 
munity, that all present agreed in the necessity 
of soliciting a truce, until ambassadors were sent 
to Athens to treat of a general peace. The 
Athenians granted a suspension of hostilities, on 
condition that the Spartans, as a pledge of their 
sincerity, surrendered their whole fleet (consist- 
ing of about sixty vessels) into the harbour of 
Pylus. Even this mortifying proposal was ac- 
cepted. Twenty days were consumed in the em- 
bassy ; dwing which time the troops intercepted 
in Sphacteria were supplied with a stated propor- 
tion of meal, meat, and wine % that of the free* 
men amounting to double the quantity allowed 
to the slaves. 

* Thucydides does not ascertain the quantity of meat He says, 
two chsmxes of meal, and two cotyls of wine ; that is, two pints of 
veftly and one [Hnt of wine, Englkh measure, a very small allow- 
ance ; but the Athenians were afraid lest the bedded might board 
their provisions, if allowed, more for daily support ; which, if the ne- 
godation failed, might enable them long to hold out the place. 
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When the Spartan ambassadors were admitted chap, 
to an audience at Atliens, they artfully apolo* y ^^^^ . 
gised for the intended length of their discourses. The Spar- 
In all their transactions with the Greeks, they Jeac^ 
had hiUierto affected the dignified brevity • in* 
spired by conscious pre-eminence : " Yet on the 
present occasion, they allowed that it was neces- 
sary ^to explain, copiously and clearly, the ad- 
vantages which would result to all Greece, and 
particularly to Athens herself, if the latter ac- 
cepted the treaty and alliance, the free gifts df 
unfeigned friendship, ^ontaneously offered by 
Sparta. They pretended not to conceal or ex- 
tenuate tlie greatness of their misfortune } but the 
Athenians ought also to remember the vicissi-' 
tu4es of war. It was full time to embrace a 
hearty reconcilement, and to terminate the cala- 
mities of their common country. Hitherto the war 
had been carried on with more emulation than 
hatred } neither party had been reduced to ex- 
tremity, nor had any incurable evil been yet in- 
flicted or suffered. Terms of agreement, if ac- 
cepted in the moment of victory, would redound 
to the ^ory of Athens ; if rejected, would ascer- 
tain who were the real authors of the war, and 
to whom the public calamities ought thenceforth 
to be imputed i since it was well known, that if 
Alliens and Sparta were unanimous, no power in 
Greece would venture to dispute their com- 
mands.'* >« 

» Imperatoria brevitai. Tacitus. 
»• Thucydii p. 269. & seq. 
T 4 
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CHAP. The meek spirit of this discourse only disco- 
v^^yj^ vered to the Athenians the full extent of their 
Arrogadt good fortune, of which they determined com- 
of uTe" * pletely to avail themselves. Instigated by the 
AtheDUDs. violence of Cleon, they answered the ambassa- 
dors with great haughtiness ; demanding, as pre- 
liminaries to the treaty, that the Spartans in 
Sphacteria should be sent to Athens ; and, that 
several places of great importance, belonging to 
the Spartans or their allies, should be delivered 
into their hands. These lofty pretensions, which 
were by no means justified by military success, 
appeared totally inadmissible to the ambassadors, 
who returned in disgust to the Spartan camp. 
The nego- Nothing, it was evident, could be expected 
friSSs. from the moderation of Athens ; but it was ex- 
pected from her justice, that she would restore 
the fleet, which had been surrendered as a pledge 
of the treaty. Even this was, on various pre- 
tences, denied. " Both parties, therefore, pre- 
pared for hostilities ; the Athenians to maintain 
their arrogance, the Spartans to chastise it. 
Obstinate The former employed the operation of famine, 
Sphacto^ ^ the readiest and least dangerous mode of re- 
ducing the soldiers in Sphacteria. The Athenian 
fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the island night and day. But notwithstanding 
its utmost vigilance, small vessels availed them- 
selves of storms and darkness to throw provisions 

** The Athenians objected, ** an incurrion towards their fortress, 
during the suspension of hostilities, kcu oXAa owe altokoya/* and other 
matters of little moment, says Thucydides, with his usual impar* 
tiality, p. 266» 
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into the place; a service undertaken by slaves chap. 
from the promise of liberty ; and by freemen, , xvn. ^ 
from the prospect of great pecuniary rewards. 
The Athenians redoubled their diligence, and 
often intercepted those victuallers ; but they 
found it more difficult to interrupt the expert di- 
vers, who plunging deep under water, dragged 
after them bottles of leather, filled with honey 
and flour. The blockade was thus fruitlessly 
protracted several weeks. Demosthenes was 
averse to attack an island difficult of access, 
covered with wood, destitute of roads, and 
defended on the side of Pylus by a natural 
fortification, strengthened by art. Meanwhile 
the Athenians began to suffer inconveniences in 
their turn. Their garrison in Pylus was closely 
pressed by the enemy ; there was but one source 
of fresh wat6r, and that scanty, in the place ; 
provisions grew scarce; the barrenness of the 
neighbouring coast afforded no supply : while 
they besieged the Spartans, they themselves ex- 
peipienced the hardships of a siege. ' 

Their situation, . when reported at Athens, Artificw 
threw the assembly into commotion: many cla- j"^^^' 
moured against Demosthenes ; several accused Cieon. 
Cleon. The artful demagogue, v^hose opposi- 
tion had chiefly prevented an advantageous 
peace with Sparta, affected to disbelieve the in- 
telligence, and advised sending men of approved 
confidence to Pylus, in order to detect the im- 
posture. The populace cried aloud, " that Cleon 
himself should undertake this commission.'' But 
. the dissembler dreaded to become the dupe of 
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CHAP, his own artifice. He perceived, that if he went 
^ ^^^ > to f^lus, he must, at his retiim, either acknow- 
ledge the truth of the report, and thus be sub- 
jected to immediate shame» or fabricate false id- 
teliigence, and thus be exposed to future punish* 
ment. He therefore eluded his own proposal, 
by declaring, ** that it ill became the dignity of 
Athens to stoop to a formal and tedious examin- 
ation ; and that, whatever were the state of the ar- 
mament, if the commanders acted like men» they 
might take Sphacteria in a few days : that if he 
had the honour to be general, he would sail to 
the island with a small body of light in&ntry, 
and take it at the first onset^' 
Character These sarcastic observations were chiefly di- 
!«»• rected against Nicias, one of the generals actu- 
ally present in the assembly ; a man of virtuoui^ 
but timid disposition : endowed with much pru- 
dence, and little enterprise ; possessed of mode- 
rate abilities, and immoderate riches ; a zealous 
partizan of aristocracy, and an avowed enemy to 
Cleon, whom he regarded as the worst enemy of 
his country, 
ke cedes ' A person of this character could not be much 
mand to inclined to engage in the hazardous expedition 
Cleon. to Sphacteria. When the Athenians, witii the 
usual licentiousness that prevailed in their as- 
semblies, called out to Cleon, "that if the enter- 
prise appeared so easy, it would better suit the 
extent of his abilities V Nicias rose up, and im- 
mediately offered to cede to him the command. 
Cleon at first accepted it, thinking Nicias's pro- 
posal merely a feint j but when the latter i^- 
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peared in earnest, his adversary drew back, al- c H A p. 
leging, " that Nicias, not Cleon, was general.** ^^^^' 
The Athenians, with the malicious pleasantry 
natural to the multitude, pressed Cleon the 
closer, the more eagerly he receded. He was at 
length overcome by their importunity, but not 
forsaken by his impudence. ^^ Advancing to the Boastful 
middle of the assembly, he declared, " that he Se U^> 
was not afraid of the Lacedaemonians ; and en* 
gaged, in twenty days^ to bring the Spartans aa 
prisoners to Athens, or to die in the ^* attempt/* 
This heroical language excited laughter among 
the multitude j the wise rejoiced in thinking, that 
they must obtain one of two advantages, either 
the destruction of a turbulent demagogue (which 
they rather hoped), or the capture of the Spar- 
tans in Spha^teria. 

The latter event was hastened by an accident : which is 
while some soldiers were preparing their yictuals, ^^^ 
the- wood was set on fire, and long burned unper- ^J^^ 
ceived, till a brisk gale arising, the conflagration ixxxTiii.4. 
raged with such violence, as threatened to coui- ^* ^* ^^^* 
sume the island. This unforeseen disaster dia>» 
closed the strength and position of the Spartans j 
and Demosthenes was actually preparing to at- 
tack them, when Cleon, with his light-armed . 
troops, arrived in the camp. . The island was in* 
vaded in the night ; the advanced guards were 
taken or slain. At 4Awn, the Athenians made 

••Thucydid. p.271. 

*3 H mrov mrocrcytiKy or, ^ kill them on the spot.-' A Ittls aJteiv 
adoQ in the text will ^ve the meaning which I. preferred lis moat 
agreeable, to what follows : but the other transition better suits the 
boastful cfaantcter of Cleon. 
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CHAP, a descent from seventy ships. The main body 
^ ^^": , of the enemy retired to the strong post opposite 
to Pylus, harassed in their march by showers of 
arrows, stones, and darts, involved in the ashes 
of the burnt wood, which mounting widely into 
the air, on all sides, intercepted their sight, and 
increased the gloom of battle. The !^artans, 
closely embodied, and presenting a dreadful front 
to the assailants, made good their retreat. Hav- 
ing occupied the destined post, they boldly de- 
fended it wherever the enemy approached, for 
the nature of the ground hindered it from being 
surr^ounded. The Athenians used their utmost 
efibrts to repel and overcome them ; and during 
the greatest part of the day, both parties obsti- 
nately persevered in their purpose, under the 
painM pressures of fatigue, thirst, and a burning 
sun. At length the Messenians, whose ardour 
had been signally distinguished in every part 
of this enterprise, discovered an unknown path 
leading to the eminence which defended the La- 
cedaemonian rear. The Spartans, were thus en- 
compassed on all sides, and reduced to a similar 
situation to that of their illustrious countrymen 
who fell at Thermopylae. 
The Spar- TTieir commanders disgraced not the country 
Sp^teria of Leonidas. Their general, Epitades, was slain, 
carried Hippagrctcs was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
S^AOiMs. the third in command, still exhorted them to per- 
severe. But Demosthenes and Cleon, desirous 
rather to carry them prisoners to Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud 
proclamation of a herald, to lay down their .anns» 

12 
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The greater part dropped their shields, and C H A p. 
waved their hands, in token of compliance. A v ^^^ ^ 
conference followed between Demosthenes and 
Cleon on one side, and Styphon on the other. 
Styphon desired leave to send over to the Lace- 
daemonians on the continent for advice. Several 
messages passed between them; in the last of 
which it was said, ** the Lacedaemonians permit 
you to consult your own interest, provided you 
submit to nothing base:" in consequence of 
which determination, they surrendered their arms 
and their persons. They were conducted to 
Athens, within the time assigned by Cleon ; hav- 
ing held out fifty-two days after the expiration 
of the truce, during which time they had been 
so sparing'of the provisions conveyed to them by 
the extraordinary means above mentioned, that, 
when the place was taken, they had still some- 
thing in reserve. ^* • 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a Humiiia- 
strong garrison in Pylus, which was soon re- spwuu 
inforced by an enterprising body of Messenians 
from Nauj^actus. The Messenians, though pos- 
sessed of no more than one barren cape on their 
native and once happy coast, resumed their in- 
veterate hatred against Sparta, whose territories 
they continually infested by incursions, or ha- 
rassed by alarms. This species of war, de- 
structive in itself, was rendered still more dan- 
gerous by the revolts of the Helots, attracted by 
every motive of affeqtion towards their ancient 
kinsmen, and animated by every principle of re- 

** Thucydid. p. S71— 979. 
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CHAP, sentment against their tyrannical masters. Mean* 
v^^^ while the Athenian fleet renewed and multiplied 
its ravages on the coast of Peloponnesus. Re- 
duced to extremity by such proceedings, tlie Spar- 
tans sent to Athens repeated overtures of accom- 
' modation. But the good fortune of the Athe- 
Authority nians only fomented their ambition. At the in- 
Siceof" stigation of Cleon, they dismissed the Spartan 
Cicon. ambassadors more insolently than ever. ** Such 
was their deference to the opinion of this arrogant 
demagogue ; at the same time that, with the most 
inconsistent levity, they listened with pleasure to 
the plays of Aristophanes, which lashed the cha- 
racter and administration of Cleon with the 
boldest severity of satire, sharpened by the edge 
of the most poignant ridicule. 
Exposed The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
pLne^ ^ Cleon, a notorious coward transformed by the ca- 
price of fortune into a brave and successful com- 
mander, were topics well suiting the cdmic vein 
of Aristophanes. The imperious demagogue had 
deserved the personal resentment of the poet, by 
denying the legitimacy of his birth ^^ and thereby 
contesting his title to vote in the assembly. On 
former occasions, Aristophanes had stigmatised 
the incapacity and insolence of CJeon, together 
with his perfidious selfishness in embroiling the 
affitirs of the republic. In the comedy "^ first re- 
presented in the seventh year of the war, he 
attacks him in the moment of victory, when for* 
tune had rendered him the idol of a licentious 

»» Aristoph. Equit. v. 794. «« Vit. anonym. Aristoph^ 

•7 The ftnrwj. 
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mukitiude, when no comedian was so daring as chap.; 
to play his character, and no painter so bold as .^^^' . 
to design his mask. ^^ 

Aristophanes, therefore, appeared for the first Account 
time on the stage, only disguising his own face, medy, ral 
the better to represent the part of Gleon. In this ^i^hts^ 
ludicrous piece, which seems to have been cele- 
brated even beyond its merit, the people of 
Athens are described under thq allegory of a ca-» 
pricious old dotard, whose credulity, abused by 
a malicious slave lately admitted into his house ^% 
persecutes and torments his faithful old servants. 
Demosthenes bitterly complains, that, intending 
to gratify the palate of the old man, he had 
brought a delicate morsel from Pylus ; but that 
it had been stolen by Cleoii, and by him served 
up to their common master. After lamenting, 
with his companion Nicias, the hardships of their 
condition, they hold counsel together, and con- 
trive various expedients for putting an end to 
their common calamities. The desponding Nicias 
proposes drinking bull's blood, after the example 
of Themistocles ; Demosthenes, with more cou- 
rage, advises a hearty draught of wine. Finding 
Cleon asleep, they seize, the opportunity not only 
to purloin this liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in 
which they discover some ancient oracles, typi. 
cally representing the succession of Athenian 
magistrates. Towards the end of the prophecy, 
it was said, that the dragon should overcome the 

*^ *Viro rov Uovs yap eanw ov5c<t nfi^kt 

>• NcaKqroK kokov, ** the new«bought mwchief." 
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c H A P. devouring vulture. The rapacious avarice of 
^^^- , Cleon corresponded to the type of the vulture; 
and the dragon darkly shadowed out Agoracritus, 
an eminent maker of puddings and sausages, the 
shape and contents of which alluded to the figure 
and food of that terrible serpent. Nicias and 
Demosthenes hail, this favourite of fortune, as the 
destined master of the republic. Agoracritus 
alleges in vain, that he is totally unacquainted 
with political affairs, ignorant of every liberal art, 
and has hardly learned to read. They reply, by 
announcing to him the oracle, and by proving 
that his pretended imperfections better qualified 
him to conduct the government of Athens. This 
office required none of the talents, the want of 
wbich he lamented. He matched Cleori in im- 
pudence, and surpassed him in strength of lungs. 
His profession had taught him to squeeze, to 
amass, to mix, to bruise, and to embroil ; and long 
experience had rendered him accomplished in all 
the frauds and chicane of the market.^ He 
might therefore boldly enter the lists with Cleon, 
being assured of assistance from the whole body 
of Athenian knights. ^^ Agoracritus, thus en- 
couraged, prepares for e]\counteringhis adversary. 
The contest, long doubtful, is maintained in a 
«tyle of the lowest buffoonery, always ludicrous, 
often indecent. The old dotard, or rather the 
Athenians whom, he represents, finally acknow^ 

•• The same word in preek denotes the market and the forum. 
Indeed the same place usually served for both. 

** The hnrtu, or Equites, the second rank of citizens at Athens, 
who detested Cleon, and from whom the play takes its name. 
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ledge thdir past errors ; and regret being so long c H A I». 
deceived by an upstart slave, through whose ob- y ^^^;^ , 
stinacy in continuing the war, they had been 
cooped up within the walls of an unwholesome , 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful 
fields and happy rural amusements. Agoracritus 
seizes this £sivourable moment to produce two 
ancient treaties with the Lacedaemonians, per- 
sonified by two beautifril women, whom he had 
found closely mewed up ip the house of Cleon. 
Of these females the old Athenian becomes sud- 
denly enamoured, and they retire together to the 
•country. 

The people of Athiens permitted, and even ap- TheAthe- 
proved, the licentious boldness of Aristophanes ; cythera*'^ 
but neither the strength of reason, nor the sharp- oiymp. , 
ness of satire, could check the dangerous career A^c.^i^i. 
of their ambition. The war was rendered po- 
pular by success ; they prepared for carrying it on 
with redoubled vigour. The first operations of 
the ensuing summer gratified their utmost hopes. 
The principal division of the fleet, conducted by 
the prudence of Nicias, conquered the fertile and 
populous island of Cythera, stretching from the 
southern promontory of Laoonia towards the 
Cretan sea, and long enriched by the commerce 
of Egypt and Libya. The Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison, as well as the Spartan magistrates in the 
island, surrendered prisoners of "war. The more 
dangerous part of the inhabitants were retnoved 
to the Athenian isles; the remainder were sub- 
jected to an annual tribute amounting in value 
to -eight hundred pounds sterling; an Athenian 
garrison took possession of the fortress* 

V0£«% II. u 
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CHAP. Soon after this conquest, the arms of Demos- 
V ^^"^ J thenes and Hippocrates reduced the town of 
Reduce Nicasa, the principal sea^port of the Megareans^; 
andravage ^^^ ^^c Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity 
Peiopon- several maritime cities on the eastern coast of 

nesus. 

Peloponnesus. Thyrea was condemned to a 
harder fate. This city, together with the sur- 
rounding district, had been granted, by the com- 
passion of Sparta, to the miserable natives of 
iEgina, who (as above menticmed) had been 
driveil from their once pow^iul island by the 
cruelty of Athens.. The same cruelty still con- 
tinued to pnrsue them. Their newly-raised walls 
were taken by assault ; their houses burned ; and 
the inhabitants, without distinction, put to the 
sword. 
Endea- Hitherto all the enterprises of the Athenians 

produce a wcrc crowucd with success. Fortune first de- 
in^BcSotia. ^^cd them in Boeotia. During several months 
their generals, Demosthenes and Hippocrates, 
availing th^nselves of the political Actions of 
that country^ had been canying on secret in- 
trigues with Chssronaea, Stpae^ and Ordbomenus, 
places abounding in declared partizans of de- 
mocracy, and eternally hostile to the ambition of 
Thebes. The insurgents had agreed to take 
arms, in order to betray 4^ trestera parts of 
Boeotia to Demosthoies, who sailed with forty 
gallies from Naiq)actus ; while Hipocrates, at 
the head of setren thousand lieavy*ariiwd Athe- 
nians, and a much greater proportion of light- 
armed ausdliaries. Invaded the eastern feontier of 
that province. It was expected, that be&is the 
Thebans could bring a sufficient jforce ii^ l^e 
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field, the invaders and insurgents^ advancing chap. 
irofld opposite extremities of the country, might v ^^^'_* 
iHiite in the centre, and perhaps subdue Thebes 
itselff the most powerful^ as well as most zealous, 
ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability. Their plan 
was found too complicated for execution. De- pUcatod 
mosthenes steered towards Siphse, before his co- forexecu- 
adjutCMT was ready to take the field; some mistake, 
it is said, having happened about the time ap<* 
pointed fer action ; and the whole c<Hitrivance 
was betrayed by Nicomachus, a Phocian, to the 
Spartans, and by them communicated to the 
BcBotians. The cities which meditated revolt 
were thus secured, before Demosthenes appeared 
at Siphfls, and before Hippocrates had even 
marched from Attica. 

The latter at length entered the eastern firon- They are 
tier of Boeotia ; and, as the principal design had in ^^^i^t. 
miscarried^ contented himself with taking and ||^ °^^®- 
fortifying Delium, a place sacred to Apollo, oiymp. 
Having garrisoned this post, he prepared for re- a.^ ^^424. 
turning home. But while his army still lay in 
the neighbourhood of Delium, the Tliebans, en- 
GOUi*aged by Pagondas, a brave and skilful lea- 
ckr, marched with great rapidity from Tanagra, 
in coder tointercept his retffeat. Their forces 
asnounted to eighteen thousand ; the Athenians 
were little less numerous. An engagement en- 
sued, which national emulation rendered bloody 
and obstinate. Before the battle, Pagondaa had 
detached a small squadron of horse, with orders 
to advance suddenly, as 9Q0ii as the action had 

^ 9, 
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CHAP, commenced. This stratagem was decisive. The 
xviL ^ Athenians, terrified at the sight of a reinforce- 
ment, which their fears magnified into a new 
army, were thrown into disorder, and put to flight 
Approaching darkness saved them from total de- 
struction. They escaped disgracefully into At- 
tica, after leaving in the field of battle a thousand 
pikemen, with their commander Hippocrates, 
xbe The- 1^^ victorious army immediately formed the 
Ddi^b ^^^S^ ^^ Delium, which was taken by means of 
meant of a an engine first contrived for that purpose. Se- 
hSSSd veral parts of the fortification, which had been 
for that raised in great haste, consisted chiefly of wood, 
purpose. rj%^^ besiegers therefore, joining together a num- 
ber of large beams, formed a huge mast, per- 
forated in the middle ; to one of its extremities 
they appended a prodigious mass of pitch and 
sulphur } and to the other a bellows, which, when 
this uiiusual instrument of destruction was raised 
above the wooden rampart, immediately threw 
the whole into flames. The Athenian garrison, 
diminished by death or desertion to two hundred 
men, surrendered prisoners of war. ® 
Commo- The Athenians had scarcely time to lament 
Thrace! ^^^^ losscs in Boeotia, when they received intel- 
ligence of events in another quarter, equally un- 
expected, but far jfiore distressful. Tliese events 
are the more remarkable, because they naturaDj 
arose out of the preceding prosperity of Athen* 
and the past mi&fortunes of Sparta. The unifr 
terrupted train of success which attended th 



«• Thucydid. p. 304—020. 
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a^rtiis of Niciais and Demosthenes in the eighth chap.' 
year of the war, alarmed the citizens of Olynthus v ^^^^^ 
and othfer places of the Chalcidice, which having 
embraced the earliest opportunity of revolting 
from the Athenians, justly'dreaded the vengeance 
of an incensed and victorious people* Every 
southerly wind threatened them with the ap- 
proach of an Athenian fleet. Their apprehen- 
sions were not less painful on the side of Thes- 
saly. The slightest movement in that country 
terrified them with the apprehensions of an Athe- 
. nian army, which, victorious in the south, should 
advance to punish its northern enemies. But as 
none of these fearful suspicions were realised, the 
inhabitants of the Chalcidice gradually resumed 
courage, piit their towns in a posture of defence, 
an'd craved assistance from their Peloponnesian . 
allies. At the same time Perdiccas, king of Ma- 
cedon, who regarded the Athenians as his ancient 
and natural enemies, and the rapacious invaders 
of his coasts sent money into the south of Greece, 
for the purpose of hiring soldiers, whom he in- 
tended to employ in resisting the encroachments 
of that ambitious people, as well as in subduing 
the Elymeans, Lyncestae, and other barbarous 
tribes, not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whose activity the tomented 
good fortune of Athens had roused : while the ^s^iLm. 
calamities of Sparta prompted her to supply the 
reinforcement of troops, which both Perdiccas 
and the Chalcidians demanded. During the se- 
vefiih and eighth years of the war, that republic 

u 9 
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CHAP, fiitally experienced the truth of Peiides's maxkn^ 
^^"" « that those who command the sea, may ateo be- 
come masters at land/* The Ath&aian fleets 
domineered over the coast of Peloponnesus. It 
was impossible to foresee what places would be 
the next objects of their c<mtinual descents* The 
maritime parts were successively laid waste^ aad 
finally abandoned by tl^ inhabitants, who found 
resistance ine:Sectual and usdeiss* These mis- 
fortunes were increased by the frequent deser- 
tion of the Helots to the neighbouring ganiscms 
in Pylus and Cy tbera, and by the dread of a ge- 
neral insurrection' among those mmierous and 
unhappy victims of Spartan tyranny. To pre- 
vent tbis*evil, the Spartans had recourse to sucb 
expedients as excite astonishment and hcMrrcAv 
They commanded the Helots to dioo^e two 
thousand of their bravest and most meritorious 
youths, who, by the general consent of their 
companions, deserved the crown of liberty ; and 
when invested with this perfidious ornament, the 
unsuspecting freemen had paraded the streets, 
and sacrificed in the temples, exulting in t^ieir 
recent emancipation, these new members of the 
commimity gradually (Msappeared from the sight 
of men, nor was it ever known by what means 
they had been destroyed. But the veil of mys. 
tery, which conceited that dark and bloody stra- 
tagem, prevented neither the resentment of the 
slaves, nor the just Mtspicion of their mastcors^ 
The latter y^eve eager to embrace any measote 
that might deliver -th^r country from its' dan* 
gerous domestic foes. With much satisfaction. 
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thereforei they sent seven hundred Helots to the chap. 
standard of Brasidas, whose merit had recora- v^TIL/ 
mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, 
as the general best qualified to manage the Ma- 
crdonian war. About a thousand soldiers were 
levied in the neighbouring cities of Peloponne** 
BUS* Several Spartans cheerfully accompanied a 
leader whom they admired. With this inconsi- 
derable force Brasidas, towards the beginning of 
autumn, undertook an expedition highly impor- 
tant in its consequences, conducted with bold 
enterprise and consummate prudence.^ 

Having traversed the friendly countries of Bra«ida8*» 
BcBOtia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of to^ra^ 
Mount Oeta, and penetrated through the narrow ^^^\ 
defiles confined between that steep and woody A. c. 43 1. 
range of hills, and the boisterous waves of the 
Malian gulf. The sight of Thermopylae animated 
the enthusiasm of the Spartans, and encouniged 
them to force their way through the hostile 
plains of Thessaly j a country actually torn by 
domestic discord, but always friendly to the Athe- 
nians. The celerity of Brasidas anticipated the 
slow opposition of a divided enemy. Having 
reached the Macedonian town of Dium, he joined 
forces with Perdiccas, who proposed directing the 
first operations of the combined army against 
Arribaeus, the king or leader of the barbarous 
LyhcestsB* But even this Barbarian knew the 
Valour of the Spartans, and the equity of Brasi- 
das. To the decision of the Grecian general he 
efiisFed to submit the differences between l^rdic* 

•'Thucydid. p.304, 
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CHAP, cas and himself, and engaged .to abide by the 
V ^^. award, however unfavourable to his interest* The 
Spartan listened to a proposal extremely reason- 
able in itself, though altogether inconsistent with 
the ambitious views of PerdiCcas, who disdained 
to accept as a judge the man whom he paid 
as an auxiliary. Brasidas, on the other. hand, 
declined in firm, but decent terms, to employ his 
Valour against those who implored his. justice. 
The generals thus separated in mutual disgust ; 
and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his contribu- 
tion of subsidy from a moiety to a third } but 
even that was extorted from bis fears, not be- 
stowed by his munificence. 
Histnmt.^ Brasidas hastened to join the Chalcidians> bj 
with the whom he was received with a degree of joy suit- 
AoMithi. gjjj^ ^^ ^j^g impatience with which he had been 
expected. Amidst the general defection of their 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
still maintained their allegiance to Athens. .Bra- 
sidas appeared before the gates of Acanthus, 
while the peaceful inhabitants were preparing 
for the labours of the vintage. He sent a messen- 
ger, craving leave to enter the place, and to ad- 
dress the assembly. The Acanthians .were 
divided in opinion ; but the majority, fearing to 
expose their ripe fields and vineyards to, the re- 
sentment of his army, agreed to admit the. ge- 
neral alone and unattended, and impartially to 
weigh whatever he proposed for their ^deliber- 
ation. Brasidas, though a Spartan, was an able 
speaker. He observed to .the Acanthians, con-: 
vejied in full assembly, ** That, in compliance 
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with the generous resolution of Sparta, he had chap. 
undertaken, and finally accomplished, a long . ^ ^ j 
and dangerous march, to deliver them from the; 
tyranny of Athenian magistrates and garrisons, 
and to restore them, what the common oppres-. 
sors of Greece, had 30 long withheld, the inde-, 
pendent government of their own equitable laws. 
This was the object, which, amidst all the cala- 
mities of war,, the Spartans had ever kept in 
view ; this was the system, which, before his de- 
parture from home, the principal magistrates 
had sworn unanimously to maintain. That free- 
dom and independence, , which formed the do- 
mestic happiness of Sparta, his countrymen were 
ambitious to communicate to all their allies. But 
if the Acanthians. refused to share the general 
benefit, they must not complain of experiencing 
the unhappy effects of their obstinacy. The 
arms of Sparta would compel those whom Jier 
arguments had failed to^ persuade. Nor could 
this be blamed as injustice ; first, because the - 
resources with which the Acanthians furnished 
Athens, under the ignominious name of tribute^ 
served to rivet , the chauis . of Greece j and, , se- 
condly, because the example of a people, so ^ 
wealthy and flourishing, and long renowned for 
their penetration and sagacity, might influence 
the resolutions of neighbouring states, and. deter 
them from concurring with the. measures neces-: 
sary to promote the public. welfare.'* 

This judicious (Uscourse, enforced byjthe terror His merit 
of the Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to ^,1*"*^" 
accept the friendship of Brasidas. Siagirus, an-^ 
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CHAP. Other city on the Strymonic gulf, readily fbl- 
,J[y^ lowed the example, and opened its gates to the 
deliverer. During the ensuing winter, the mea- 
sures of the Spartan general were conducted with 
equal* ability and enterprise. His successfid 
operations against the inland towns facilitated 
the surrender of such places, a^, by their mari- 
time or insular situation, were most exposed to 
the vengeance of Athens, and therefore most 
averse to revolt. His moderate use of victory 
ensured the good-will of the vanquished. The 
- various parts of a plan, thus artfully combined, 
mutually assisted each other ; the success of one 
undertaking contributed to that of the next 
which followed it ; and, at length, without any 
ccmsiderable miscarriage, he. had rendered him- 
self master of most places in the peninsula of 
Acta, Sithonia, and Fallen^. 
Amphi-^ The loss of Amphipolis was that which most 
volts tT deeply afflicted the Athenians, a rich and popu- 
BrasidiM, lo^g ^ity, beautifuDy situate <m a small but well 
cultivated island, surrounded by the river Stry- 
mon, the banks of which supplied excellent tim- 
ber, ^md other materials of naval strength. By 
possessing this town, the Spartans now com- 
manded both branches of the river, and might 
thu« j^ass, without interrupti0n, to the Athenian 
colonies, or subjects on the coast of Thrace ; 
seize, or plunder the gold mines c^posite to the 
isle of Thasos, and ravage the fertile fields of 
V the Thracian Chersohesus. The conquest of a 
place so essential to the enemy, had exercised 
the courage, the doquence, and the dexterity of 
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Brasidas. He formed a conspiracy with the chap. 
malecontents in the place, skilftdly disposed his , ^^^' ^ 
army before the walls, harangued the assembly 
of the people. A most seasonable promptitude 
distinguished all his measures ; yet the Athenian 
Eucleus, who commanded the garrison, found 
time to send a vessel to Thasos, requesting im- 
mediate and effectual relief. 

The Athenians had committed the government notwith- 
of that island, as well as the direction of the Jhcac"^ 
mines on the opposite continent, to the cele- jjjjj^^ 
brated historian of a war, in which he was a me- dides die 
ritorious, though unfortunate, actor. Without "'®"*"» 
a moment*s delay, Thucydides put to sea with 
seven gallies, and arrived in the mouth of the 
Strymon the same day on which his assistance 
had been demanded. But it was already too 
late to save Amphipolis. ^ The Spartan general, 
who had exact information of all the measures 
of the besieged, well knew the importance of 
anticipating the arrival of Thucydides, whose 
name was highly respected by the Greek colonies 
in Thrace, and whose influence was considerable 
among the native Barbarians. Brasidas, there- 
fore, proposed such a capitulation to the Amphi- 
politans as it seemed imprudent to refuse. They 
were to be released from the tribute which they 
had hitherto paid the Athenians; to enjoy the 
utmost degree of political independence, not in- 
consistent with the alliance of Sparta ; even the 
Athenian garrison, if ^ they continued in the , 
place, were to be entitled to all the rights of / 

«* Thucydid. p. 322. 
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qitizens ; and such persons as chose to leave it, 
were granted a reasonable time to remove their 
families and their property. The last condition 
was embraced by the Athenians, and their more 
determined partizans. They retired to the 
neighbouring town of Eion, situate near the sea, 
on the northern branch of the Strymon ; a place 
secured against every hostile assault by the skill 
and activity of Thucydides. 

Towards the end of winter, the full extent of 
Brasidas's success was made known at Athens. 
The assembly was in commotion ; and the popu- 
lace were the more enraged at their losses, as it 
now appeared so easy to have prevented them, 
either by guarding the narrow defiles which led 
to their Macedonian possessions, or by sending 
their fleet with a seasonable reinforcement to 
their feeble garrisons in those parts. Their own 
neglect had occasioned the public disgrace ; but 
with the usual injustice and absurdity accompa^ 
nying popular discontents, they exculpated them- 
selves, and banished their generals. Thucydides 
was involved in this cruel sentence. An arma- 
ment was sent to Macedon ; and new command- 
ers were named to oppose Brasidas. 

But the designs of that commander, who had 
begui;! to build vessels on the Strymon, and as- 
pired at nothing less than succeeiding to the 
authority, without exercii^ing the oppression, of 
Athens, over those extensive shores, were more 
successfully opposed by the envy of the Spartan 
magistrates. ^ The pride of the nobles was 
wounded by the glory of an expedition, in which 
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they had no share ; and their selfishness, while C hap. 
it obstinately prevented the supplies necessary to \^,„;^^^ 
complete the plan of Brasidas, was eager to reap 
the profit of his past success. The restoration 
of their kinsmen taken at Sphacteria formed the 
object of their fondest wish ; and they expected 
that the Athenians might listen to a proposal.for 
that purpose, in order to recover the places 
. which they had lost, and to check the fortunate 
career of a prudent and enterprising general. 
The Athenians readily entered into these views*: 
V it was determined that matters of such impor- 
tance should be discussed with leisure and im- 
partiality ; a truce was therefore agreed on for 
a year between the contending republics. - 

This transaction was concluded in the ninth oiywp. 
summer of the war. It was totally unexpected ]i^^'^%, 
by Brasidas, who received the voluntary sub- 
mission of Scion6 and Menda, two places of 
considerable importance in the peninsula of Pal- 
lea6; of the former, indeed, before he was ac- 
quainted with the suspension of hostilities ; but 
of the latter, . even after he was apprised of that 
treaty. 

While the active valour of Brasidas prevented The war 
the confirmation of peace, the conscious worth- oiyu^p. 
lessnessofCleon promoted the renewal, or rather Jf^c^;^ 
the continuance, of war. The glory of Athens 
was the perpetual theme of his discourse. He 
exhorted his countrymen to punish the perfidy 
of Sparta; in abetting the insolent revolt of 
Menda and Sciohe ; and to employ his own skill 
and bravery, which had been so successfully ex- 
erted on the coast of Peloponnesus, to repair 
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CHAP, their declining fortune in Macedonia. TheAtlie- 

XVII ' 

V - , ' i nians listened to the specious advice of this tur- 
bulent declaimer, who, in the ensuing spring, 
sailed to the Macedonian coast with a fleet of 
thirty gallies, twelve hundred citizens heavy, 
armed, a squadron of three hundred horse, and 
a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries. The 
surrender of Menda and Torona, whose inhabit- 
ants were treated with every excess of cruelty, 
encouraged him to attack Amphipolis. With 
this design, having collected his forces at £ion, 
he waited the airival of some Macedonian troops, 
promised by Perdiccas, who haying quarrelled 
witli the Spartan general, deceitfully flattered 
the hopes of his antagonist. 
Battle of The army of Cleon contained the flower of 
poS?**' tfa® Athenian youth, whose ardent valour dis- 
dained a precaiious dependence on Barbarian 
aid. They accused the cowardice of their leader, 
which was only equalled by bis inca|)iacity, and 
lamented their own hard fate in being subjected 
to the authority of a m9n so unwOTthy to com- 
mand them. The impatient temper of an arro- 
gant demagogue was ill fitted to endure these 
seditious complaints. He hastily led his troops 
befwe the place, without previously examining 
the strength of the walls, the situation of the 
ground, the number or disposition of the enemy. 
Brasidas^ meanwhile, had takan proper measures 
to avail himself of the knowjn dmprudenoe of his 
adversary. A considerable body of men had been 
' conceal^ in tlie woody mountain Cerdyiium, 

which overhangs Amphipolis. The greater p^ 
mt' the army wi^ dmwn up ready for adim* at the 
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several gates of the city. Clearidas, who com- chap. 
manded there, had orders to rush forth at a given v _^^^^ ^ 
signal, while Brasidas, in person, conducting a 
select band of intrepid followers, watched the 
first opportunity for attack. The plan, contrived 
ivith so much skill, was executed with equal dex- 
terity. Confounded with the rapidity and pre- 
cision of such an unexpected and complicated 
charge, the enemy fled amain, abandoning their 
shields, and exposing their naked backs to the 
swords and spears of the pursuers. The forces 
on either side amounted to about three thousand ; 
si*^hundred Athenians fell victims to the folly of 
Cleon, who, though foremost in the flight, was Death of 
arrested by the hand of a Myrcinian targeteer. ^*®^"* 

His death might appease the manes of his un- Death and 
fortunate countrymen ;. but nothing c6uld aUe- Brasld^^^ 
viate the sorrow of the victors for the loss of their ^ 
admired Brasidas, who receive'd a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. He was con- 
veyed alive to AmphipoUs, and consoled with 
the result of his last victory, in wiiich only seven 
jmen had perished on the Spartan side. The 
solemn magnificence of his funeral was adorned 
by the splendour of military honours j but what 
was still more honourable to Brasidas^ he was 
sincerely lamented by the grateful tears .of nu- 
merous communities, who ^regarded his virtues 
and abilities as the surest pledges of their own 
freedom and happiness. The citizens of Am- 
pbipolis paid an extraordinary tribute to his 
memory. Having demolished every OKxaument 
of their ancient worthies, they erected the statue 
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CHAP, of Brasidas in the most conspicuous square of 
^^^by the city, appointed annual games to be cele- 
brated at his tomb, and sacrificed to his revered 
shade, as to the great protecting hero and ori- 
ginal founder of their community. ^ 
Peac? of The battle of Amphipolis removed the prin- 
oi^mp. cipal obstacles to peace. There was not any 
ixxxix. 4. Spartan general qualified to accomplish the de- 
signs of Brasidas. The Athenians, dejected by 
defeat, and humbled by disgrace, wanted the bold 
imposing eloquence of Cleon, to disguise their 
weakness, and varnish their misfortunes. With 
the disheartened remains of an enfeebled arma- 
ment, they despaired of recovering their Mace- 
donian possessions; and the greater part returned 
home, well disposed for an accommodation with 
the enemy. These dispositions were con- 
firmed by the pacific temper of Nicias, who 
had succeeded to the influence of Cleon, and 
who fortunately experienced in the moder- 
ation of Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, a ready 
coadjutor in his measures. During winter, seve- 
ral friendly conferences 'were held between the 
commissioners of the two republics j and, towards 
the commencement of the ensuing spring, a 
treaty of peace, and soon afterwards a defensive 
alliance, for fifty years, was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one side, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
consequence of this negociation, which was in- 
tended to comprehend the respective allies of the 
contracting powers, all pl^es and prisoneri^ 

«* Thucydid. p. 3a7, 
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tai;k^ii iri the <!Ourse of the war, were to be tnti- C 'Hap. 
tiially restored: the revolted cities in Macedon «. ^ ' > 
were specified by name: but it- was regulated 
that the Athenians should not exact from them 
any larger revenue than that formerly constituted 
by the justice of Aristides. * 

In all their transactions, the Greeks were ever Diswtis- 
prodigal of promises, but backward in perform- the^Lace- 
ance; and, amidst the continual rotation of au- /^*'"®"'"* 
thority, magistrates easily found excuses for 
violating the conditions graptedby their pre- 
decessors. The known principles of republican 
inconstancy, ever ready to vibrate between ex- 
cessive animosity and immoderate friendship, 
might likewise suggest a reason for converting a 
treaty of peace into a contract of alliance. But 
this measure, in the present case, was the effect 
of necessity .^ Athens and Sparta might make 
mutual restitution, because their respective in- 
terests required it. But no motive of interest 
engaged the former power to restore Nicaea to 
the Megiareans, or the towns of Solium and Anac- 
torium to Corinth. The Thebans, shortly be- 
fore the peace, had seized the Athenian fortress 
of Panactum, situate on the frontier of Boeotia. 
They were still masters of Plataea. Elated by 
their signal victory at Delium, they could not be 
supposed willing to abandon their conquests, or 
even heartily inclined to peace. It was still less 
to be expected that the Macedonian cities should, 
for the conveniency of Sparta, submit to the 

^ Thucydid. p. 354. & seq. 
VOL. II. * X 
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CHAP, severe yoke ci AihenSf from which they had re- 
^^'' cently been delivered ; nor could it be hoped that 
even the inferior states of Peloponnesus should 
tamely l$y down their arms^ without obtaining 
any of those advantages with which they had 
been long flattered by their Spartan allies. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

JHs0^ntenis fomenisi Ijf the CorirUhiam. — The Argh^ 
Alliance — To which Athens acceeds, — Birth and Edur 
cation of Alcibiades.^His Friendship with Socrqtes. 
^^ His Character — and Views — which are favoured 
by the State of Greece* — He deceives the Spartan Am^ 
bassadors. — Renewal of the Peloponnesian War. — . 
Battle ofMantincea. — Tumults in Argos. — Massacre 
of the Scioneans. — Cruel Conquest ofMelos. 

The voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of Co- chap. 
rinth, enjoy the odious distinction of renewing v ^"^- , 
a war which their intrigues and animosities had Discon- 
first kindled. Under pretence of haying takeu menS:ed"by 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian, cities, ^?*5®* 

nnthians* 

they declined to become parties in the general 
treaty of peace* The alliance between Athena 
and Sparta, in which it was stipulated that these 
eaBtracting powers should be entitled to mak@ 
iuch alterations in the treaty as cireumstanqef 
might require, the Corinthiana affected, with 
some reason, to consider as a conspiracy against 
the common liberties of Greece.^ Fired with 
this idea, they hastened to Argos, in order to 
animate that republic with the same passiom 
which Tinkled i» tfeeir own breasts. Having 

* * The clause was worded in such a manner as might naturally ex- 
cite alarm ; npoo^cfi^aiicai a^Xeiy hnov AM40IN tow 'WoXuny 8oiq}. Thu- 
cydid. l.v. p. 483. 

X 2 
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roused the ambition of the magistrates^ they art- 
fully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 
memnon, recalled to the Argives their ancient 
and just pre-eminence in the Peloponnesus, and 
conjured them to maintain the honour of that 
illustrious peninsula, which had been so shame- 
fully abandoned by the pusillanimity, or betrayed 
by the selfishness, of Sparta. 

The Argives wanted neither power nor inclin- 
ation to assume that important office. During the 
Peloponnesian war, they had observed the prin- 
ciples of a prudent neutrality, equally favourable 
to their populousness and their wealth. Their 
protection was courted by Mantinaea, the most 
powerful city in Arcadia, which had recently 
conquered some villages in its neighbourhood, to 
which Sparta laid claim. The EUans, long hos- 
tile to Sparta, eagerly promoted the Argive 
alliance, which was farther strengthened by the 
speedy accession of the Macedonian cities, whose 
inhabitants were not more flattered by the kind 
zeal of Corinth, than provoked by the cruel in- 
difference of Sparta. Thebes and Megara were 
equally offended at the Lacedaemonians, and 
equally inclined to war. But a rigid aristocracy 
prevailed in those states, whose ambitious ma- 
gistrates, trembling for their personal authority, 
and that of their families, declined entering into 
confederacy with free democratical republics.* 

But this democratical association soon acquired 
an accession stiQ more important, and received 



'Thucydid, Lv. p. 371. 
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into its bosom the fouiitairi of liberty itself, even C H A p. 
the republic of Athens, This extraordinary v^^yjJJ^ 
event happened in the year following the nego- Oiymp. 
elation between 'Athens and Sparta, It was a?c. 4«o, 
effected by means extremely remote from the 
experience of modem times ; means which it is 
incumbent on us to explain, lest the political 
transactions of Greece should appear too fluc- 
tuating and capricious to afford a proper subject 
for history. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates and Birth and 
assemblies, no measure could be adopted by one of AfciW? 
party, without being condemned by another. *^®*- 
Many Athenians disapproved thepeace of Nicias^ ; 
but the general blaze of opposition was eclipsed 
by the splendour of one man, who, on this occar 
sion, first displayed those singular but unhappy 
talents^ which proved fatal to himself and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not reached his thir- . 
tieth year, the age required by the wisdom of 
Solon for being entitled to speak in the assembly. 
But every advantageous circumstance of birth 
and fortune, talents natural and acquired, accom- 
plishments of mind and body, pleaded an ex- 
ception in favour of this ejctraordinary character, 
which, producing at once flowers and fruit, united 
with the blooming vivacity and youth, the ripened 
wisdom of experience.* His father, the rich and 
generous Clinias, derived his extraction from the 

3 The Greeks sometimes distinguished treaties by the names of ^ 
those who made them : the peace of Cimon; the peace of Nicias; 

tad, as W9 shall see hereafter, the peace of Antalcidas. 

4 Pl|)t, 4p Nepos in AJcibiad. . 
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CHAP, heroic Ajax, and had distinguished his owii vaiour 
XvnL ^^^ patriotism in the glorious scenea of the Per- 
iBian war. In the female Mne, the son of Ciinias 
was allied to the eloquence and magnanimity of 
Pericles, who, as his nearest surviving kinsman, 
had been entrusted witli the care of his minority. 
But the statesman, who governed with undivided 
sway the affairs of Athens and of Greece, •could 
not bestow much attention on this important 
domestic task. The tender years of Alcibiades 
were committed to the illiberal discipline of mer- 
cenary preceptors ; his youth and inexperience 
. were beset by the destructive adulation of servile 
•flatterers, until the young Athenian, having 
begun to relish the poems of Homer, the admir- 
a^tion of which is congenial to every great mind, 
learned from thence to despise the pedantry of 
the one, and to detest the meanness of the • other. 
His early From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- 
^fVo ^^^^^^ f^r excellence which is the great lesson rf 
Socrates, the immortal bard. Having attained the verge 
of manhood, he readily distinguished, among the 
crowd of rhetoricians and sophists, the superior 
merit of Socrates, who, rejecting ail factitious and 
abstruse studies, confined his speculations to 
matters of real importance and utility ; who hav- 
ing never travelled into Egypt and the Eart in 
March of tm/sterious knowledge, reasoned with an 
Attic pen^icuity and freedom ; and who, being 
unbiassed by the system of any master, and al- 
ways master of himself, thought, spoke, and acted 
with equal independence and dignity. Afl 

< Plut. in Aldb^ad. 
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aaUMe and mort instruetiva writejr» th€ didcipM c H A f . 
aad friend of Soendws, has left an admirable pane* . ^^™*^ 
gjrric of the cmiform temperance, the unshaken 
probity, the diffustye benevolence^ invariably 
dfflplayed in his virtuous life of seventy ^years. 
Hit distinguishing excellencies are justly ap« 
predated by X^!iophon, a scholar worthy oi his 
master ^; but the youthful levity of Alcibtades 
(for youth is seldom capable of estimating ^e 
hig'hest of all merits, the undeviating tenor of an 
k^ioceiit and useful life) was ehieSy delighted 
with the spieadour of particular actions. Tlie 
eloquence, rather tiian the innocence of Socrates, 
elicited his admiraticm. He was charmed with 
that iniimtable raillery, that clear comprefaenMve 
logic, which baffled the most acute disputants of 
the Athenian schools^ ; that erect independence 
of mind, which disdained the insolence of power, 
the pride of weal<ii, and the vanity of popular 
fym%f was wdl fitted to attract the Congenial 
esteem 4^ Alciinades, who ae^pired beyond the 
beaten paths of vulgar'^greatness ; nor coi^ld the 
gaikmt youth foe less affected by the invincible 
intrepidity of Socrates, when, quitting the shade 
of speculation, and covered with the helm and 
cuirass, he grasped 0m mas^ spear, and justified, 
by bis strenuous exertion in the field of batde, 
the useful lessons of his philosophy,* 

3px:rsites, in bU top, (swce it 13 easier for a wise Their mu. 
snau to epn^eet the errors of reason than to con* ^^tions ' 

and 

' Xenoph* Meowr^bU. 9opraU 

7 See particularly Xenoph. A|iplpjf • gioq^ J Plato^ paariii|« 

« Xenoph. Memorab. Socrat. pp» 4^9, 804. 81 84 
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C.H A P; qiier t\\e d€lusion3: of sentiment,) was deeply afV 
v^"^, fected with the beauty of Alcibiades \^ ; abeaiity de-: 
pending, not on the transient flower of youth, and 
the seductive delicacy of efierainate graces, but on 
the ineffable harmony of a fojrnj which realised 
the sublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias 
concerning their fabulous divinities, and which 
shone in the autumn of life with undiminished ef- 
fulgence, " The affection of Socrates, though in- 
finitely removed from impurity, resembled rather 
the ardour of love than the calm moderation of 
friendship. The sage, whose company Was 
courted by his other disciples, himself courteii 
the company of Alcibiades ^ and when the uTi'* 
grateful youth sometimes escaped to his licentious 
companions, the philosopher pursued him with 
the^ eagerness of a father or^ master anxious to 
recover a fugitive son or much valued slave.^^ 
At the battle of Potidaea he saved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of ipmilitary 
glory,^ which already animated his youthful bosom^ 
the sage obtained for Alcibiades the prize of 
valour, which the universal conseft t of the Athe- 
nians thought due to himself. At the fatal en- 
'gagement of Delium^ Alcibiades, it is said, had 
an opportunity of returning, the more substantial 
favour, by saving the precious life of Socrates ^* ; 

*^ Vid. Xenoph. & Plato passim. Socrates often acknowledges 
the danger of beauty, and its power over himself; but loses no op- 
portunity to caution his discfples against the shameful passions, and 
abominable vices, which flow from this fair source. Vid. Memorab. 
. Socrat. 1. ii. passim, & 1. v. c. 3, Sympos. c. 4. p. S46. 
» Plut. in Alcibiad. "Plut. ibiA 

"» Stmbo, p. 33©. & Pint: in Alcibiad. * . 
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arid it may well be supposed that an interchange C H A p: 
of such important favours would straiten the <^J^^ 
bands of their mutual friendship, during which 
the powers of reason and fancy were directed, 
with.unabathig diligence, to improve the under- 
standing, and excite the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a, de- Deceitful 
feet, which could not be compensated by the of Aicibi- 
highest birth, the most splendid fortune, the no- ^^' 
blest endowments of mint! and body, and even 
the inestimable friendship of Socrates. He want-^ 
ed an honest heart. ^^ This we are warranted to 
afiirm on the authority of contemporary writeni, 
who acknowledge, that first admiration, and then 
interest, was the foundation of his attachment to 
the illustrious sage, by whose instruction he ex^ 
pected to become not a good, but an able, man. 
Some inclination to virtue he might, in such com- 
pany, perhaps feel, but more probably feign ; and 
the nicest discernment might mistake the real 
character 6f a man, who could adopt, at pleasure, I 

the most opposite manners ; and who, as will 
appear from the subsequent events of his various 
Itfe, could surpass the splendid magnificence of 
Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta j could 
conform, as interest required, to the laborious 
exercises of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous 
indolence of Ionia; assume the soft effeminacy 
of an Eastern prince, or rival the sturdy vices 
*of the drunken Thracians^ ^'^ 

*4 Lysias . Gont. Alcibiad. et Xenoph. Meuior&b. Socrat. Lt 
P.71S, 
^ Nepo» in Alcibiad. 
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CHAP. The ftrM specuneo of hU political conduct dis- 
. ^^^' . covered thi> extraordinary resources of his versir 
tile mind. He opposed the peace of Nicias, so 
the work of a riyal» whom he wished to sup^dant 
Hu mws His ambition longed for war, and the Spartans 
deserved his res^itment, having, in all their 
transactions with Athens, testified the utmost 
respect for Nicias, while they were ut no pains 
' to conceal thdr want of regard for himsdC 
' though his family had*been long connected wkh 
their r€|>ublic by an intercourse of hospitalityi 
a«d he had endeavoured to strengthen diat coo« 
nection by his personal good offices to the Lao^ 
dsemooiaos taken in Sphacteria. To graliiy at 
owce his resentment, his ambition, and his }ea« 
lousy, he determined to renew the -war <witb 
Sparta ; a design by no means difficult at th^ 
present |unctiire. 
'feyoured In 'compliance with the peace of Niei^i^ 4fae 
oro^c! Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipo* 
oiymp. lis 9 hut they could restore neither that city, nor 
aIc! 420. the neighbouring places in Macedoa, to the do* 
mxkism pf Athens. The Athemaas, agreeaisly ta 
the treaty, allowed the captives taken in j^faac* 
teiia to meet the longing embraces of (their kins- 
wm and frieiids ; but good policy fi^rbade their 
surrendering Pylus, until the enemy had pre- 
pared to perform the conations stipulated m 
return^ Mutual unwillingness, or inability, to 
comply with the articles of peace, sowed the 
seeds of animosity, which found a favourable soil 
in both republics. The authority of those ma- 
gistrates, who supported the paci&c measura&^f 
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Nkias and Pldstoanax, had expired. The Spar- c H A F. 
tan youth wished, by new hostilities, to cancel ,^^^' j 
the memory of a war, which had been carried on 
without profit, and terminated with dishonour. 
But the wiser part perceived that better success 
could not be expected while the Athenians pos- 
sessed Pylus. In their eagerness to recover thtft 
fortress, they renewed their alliance with the 
Thebans, from whom they received Panactum, 
which they hoped to exchange for Pylus ; forget- 
ting, in this transaction, an important cla^i^ yi 
their treaty with Athens, " that neither of the 
contracting powers should, without mutoial com- 
municatioii and consent, conclude any "new al- 
liance." The Thebans rejoiced in the prospect 
of embroiling the affairs of Athens and iSparta^ 
and the Corinthians, guided by the same hostile 
views, readily concurred with the Thebans, and 
openly re-entered into the Lacedes^monian ^CM»n^ 
federacy. *^ 

Having concluded this ne&:ociation, the Spar- He out- 

u • IJ ^4. ' 4.U ^ r Ji' wits the 

tans, who yielded to none in the art oj dissein- spartan 
bling, dispatched ambassadors to Athens, excus- j^,^*^ 
ing what they termed an app^ent infringemeiit oiymp. 
of the treaty, and requesting that state to accept a,c-4«o. 
Panactum (which had been carefully dismantled) 
in exchange for Pylus. The senate of Athens 
heard their proposal without suspicion, especiafUy 
as they declared ^themselves invested with full 
powers to embrace ev^y reasonable plan of pre- 
sent accommodation and permanent friendship. 
It fiow remained for the ambassadors to propose 

»* Jhucydid. l.v. passim. 
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<; H A P. their demaild in the popular assembly, which 
^^^™- they had reason to hope might be deceived still 
more easily than the senate. But in this expect- 
ation they were disappointed by a contrivance of 
Alcibiades, no less singular than audacious. 
Having invited the ambassadors to an entertain- 
ment, during which he talked of their republic 
with more than his wonted respect, and testified 
the utmost solicitude for the success of their 
negociation, he observed to them, that one cir- 
cumstance gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They must beware of 
repeating that error in the assembly, because the 
naturalrapacity of the populace, apprised of that 
circumstance, would not fail to insist on such 
conditions as the honour of Sparta could not 
possibly comply with. If they concealed the ex- 
tent of their commission, the declaring of which 
jeould only serve to indicate timidity on the one 
side, and to provoke insolence on the other, he 
pledged himself to obtain the recovery of Pylus, 
and the gratification of their utmost hopes. On 
this occasion the Spartans injudiciously confided 
in a man, who had been irritated by the former 
neglect and ingratitude of their republic. When 
they appeared next day in the assembly, Alci- 
biades demanded, with a loud voice, the object 
and extent of their commission. According to 
the concerted plan, they denied their having full 
powets. The artful Athenian, affecting a trans- 
port of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
baseness of a people by whom his own unsuspect- 
ing temper had been egre^ously abused* ♦* But 
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yesterday they declared their full powers in the chap. 
senate j they denied to-day what yesterday they . ^^ ^' \ 
displayed with ostentation* Such (I now per- 
ceive) is the usual duplicity of their republic* 
It is thus, they have restored Amphipolis. It is 
thus, Athenians! they have restored the neigh- 
bouring towns in Macedon : it is thus they have, 
indeed, put you in possession of Panactum, but 
with demolished walls ; and after concluding an 
alliance with Athens, ratified by solemn oath, 
most treacherously and daringly infringed it, by 
entering into a league with Thebes, your deter- 
mined and inveterate enemy. Can you still, men 
of Athens ! fcimely submit to such indignities ? 
Do you not expel such traitors (pointing to the 
ambassadors) from your presence, and from your 
city ?" This extraordinary harangue totally dis- 
concerted the Spartans. Had their confusion 
allowed them to extenuate their fault by declar-' 
ing the truth, the least reflection must have sug- 
gested, that Alcibiades would represent their 
simple story as a new turn of ingenious artifice*. 
They retired abruptly from the assembly ^^; 
Nicias, and the other partizans of Sparta, shared 
their disgrace ; aijid the Athenians were soon 
afterwards persuaded by Alcibiades to embrace 
the Argive alliance. ^® 

It might be expected, that the weight of such The Pel<v 
a powerful confederacy should have speedily ^^°^" 
crushed the debility of Sparta, already exhausted newcd. 

• 

*7 Thucydides mentions the shock of an earthquake, which occa* 
doned the dissolution of that assembly, before coming to any coii- 
clnsion. 

»• Thucydid. I. v. p. 374, et scq. piut. in Alcibiad, 
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C HA P. by the fermef war. But the militaiy oper atimis 
^ r^il' <^ Greece depended less on the relative strength 
oiymp. <^ contending powers* than on the alternate pre- 
A. c. 419. ponderance of domestic factions. In the year 
following the treaty, the Athenians sent a small 
body of troops to assist their Peloponnesian aUies 
in the reduction of £pidaurus» Tegea, and other 
hostile cities in Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the 
ensuing year, when the Spartans, dreading the 
loss of some cities, and the defection of others, 
made a vigorous effort to retrieve their authority 
in Peloponnesus, the Athenians alone discovered 
little inclination, and exerted no activity, to ob- 
struct their measures for that purpose. Pleis- 
toanax being a partisan of the peac^ of Nicias, 
the Spartans entrusted the command to Agis, his 
more warlike colleague. All Lacedaemonians of 
the military age were summoned to the field. 
The dangerous expedient of arming the Helots 
was adopted on this important emergence. The 
S^partan allies showed unusual ardour in their 
cause. The Thebans sent ten thousand foot, 
and one thousand horsemen ^ ; the Corinthians 
two thousand heavy-armed men ; the Megarians 
almost an equal number } the ancient cities of 
Pallen6 and Sicyon in Achaia gave a powerful 
and ready assistance ; while the small, but gene- 
rous republic of Phiius, whose territory, border- 
ing on Argolis, was appointed for the rendezvous 

** They had, however, but five hundred horses; hmts ^trrwoaw 
Hm avnrawi ur«t. Perhaps the cdwitoi, those not provided with 
horses^ served as attfsndants on the horsemen. The nuxing of light 
nhntey with the cavalry was frequent in later times : but of thii 
hereafter. 
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c^ the eonfedeorates, U>6k the field with the who}a c N A P« 
body of citizens and slaves citable of bearing v^^^'j 
arms. ^ 

The Argives observed the approaching storm, xbeSpar- 
and prepared to resist it. The £leaas and Man* ^^^J^ar- 
tineans joined them ^ and although the Atheniwis mies face 
were long expected in vain, the Argives did not but part^' 
lose courage, but boldly marched forth to oppose ^t^out 
the invasion. The skilful movements of King oiymp. ' 
Agis intercepted their return to Argosy the a.'c-4»*« 
high grounds above them were occupied by th$ 
Corinthians and Phliasians; their retreat towards 
Nemeawas cut ofi*by the Boeotians andMegarians% 
A battle seemed inevitable in the^wiading vale 
of Argos ; but it is easier to admire, than explain, 
the subsequent conduct of either army. Whether 
the Argive commanders ^V were disconcerted by 
the judicious position of the enemy, or that com* 
passion touched their minds on perceiving su(;h 
numerous bodies of men, chiefly natives of the 
same peninsula* sprung from the same blood, 4ind 
£|>eaking the same Doric tongue, prepared to 
emlnnie their parricidal hands in kindred blood ; 
or that, being secretly partizans of ^ ariittocracy 
they were unwilling to come to extremities with 
Sparta ; it is certain that instead of joining bafttle^ 
they entered into conference with the Lacedas^ 
monian King. In consequence of this unexpected 

^ Thacyd, 1. v. p. 384. et neq. 

' « Or riiiher ThraByUus, who wi» one of fire g^oorak, bat n^o 
leems to baiFe enjoyed some pre-emineBce over his colleagues. Per- 
iktlpi k was his turn to command. 

^Akiphnnl^ who, with TlMsyllii^ was the pritu^l egoit kk 
'this Jffiur, WM tfab ** «^«ivt AmStuftmm!* the {mblic hotft of the 
Ltcedftmonians. Thucyd. p. 386. * 
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Cti AP. tneastire, a truce was concluded "between the 
^ !^^' chiefs, without the concurrence or knowledge 
of the officers or troops in either army. The 
Argives, Thrasyllus and Alciphron, engaged that 
their countrymen should give complete satibfac*- 
tion for the injuries of which they were accused ; 
and King Agis, whose authority, by the Spartan 
laws, was absolute in the field, led off his ob- 
sequious army. 
J>iKoii- Whatever might be the cause of this measure, 
by^oc^^ it occasioned (after the first pause of silent asto- 
noned in nishmeut) Universal discontent, followed by loud 
states. and licentious clamours. The Spartans com- 
plained, ** That, after assembling such a body of 
men as had scarcely ever been collected in Pelo- 
ponnesus, whose attachment to their cause was 
ardent, whose numbers and courage were invin- 
•cible, and after surrounding their enemies on 
every side, and depriving them of every resource, 
the glorious hope, or rather certainty, of the 
•most complete and important victory, should 
have been sacrificed, in one moment, by the ca- 
price, the cowardice, or the corruption of their 
general.'* The Argives-lamented, " That their 
numerous enemies, whom they had a fair oppor- 
tunity of engaging to advantage in their own 
trountry, should have been allowed to escape 
from their hands by a hasty and ill-judged com- 
position." Nor did they confine their resent- 
ment to vain complaints. The most daring or 
most seditious attacked the houses of Thrasyllus 
and Alciphron. The rest soon joined in the 
tumiilt. The effects of the generals were plun- 
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dered or confiscated ; and their lives; were saved; chap. 

with difficulty, by the respected saWctuary of vi^j^' 

Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients Aidbiadei 

in general, seldom employed resident ambas- ^^"^A^^ 

sadors in foreign states, Alcibiades was then in- s^^®*, *®j^ 

vested with that character at Argos. His activity truce. 

would not fail to promote the popular tumult, in ^j^"P' 

which his own and the Athenian interest was A,c. 4ia. 
concerned/ On a future occasion he boasted, 

that^ chiefly at his instigation, th^ Argives and 
their, allies were persuaded to break the truce j 
a measure greatly facilitated by the long- 
expected arrival of the Athenian transports, 
conveying a reinforcement of twelve hundred 
soldiers, sixid a body of three hundred cavalry. 
Encouraged by this reinforcement, the Argives, 
regardless of the truce, attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble resistance, submitted to their arms. 
They next proceeded to lay siege to the neigh- 
bouring town of Tegea, a design extremely con- 
trary to the ihclination of the Elians, who were 
eager to chastise the inhabitants of Lepreum, a 

, district on their own frontier. The Argives, how- 
ever, paid no regard to their demands i and the 

, Elians, ofiended by this contumely, returned 

[ home in disgust. 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignation The Spaiu 

J the submission of Orchomenus, the siege of ^°*g^* 

: Tegea, and the open infraction of the treaty. 
They had formerly murmured against the im^ 

I prudent or perfidious measures of King Agis; 

VOL. II. T 
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CHAP, but when they felt the full efiects of bis mis^ 
. ^^"' ' , conduct, their resentment became outrageous. 
In the first emotions of their animosity, they de- 
termined to destroy his house, and to subject 
him to a fine in value several thousand pounds 
sterling, which, in all probability, he would have 
been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 
address appeased the general clamour; and, as 
the anger of popular assemblies is easily con- 
verted into pity, he was again taken into favour. 
His known talents for war recommended him to 
the command of the army; and he assured his 
countrymen, that his future services should 
speedily wipe off the undeserved stain on his 
character. The Spartans, however, first elected 
on this occasion ten counsellors to attend their 
kings in the field, to restrain their too preci- 
pitate resolves, and controul their too absolute 
authority. 
Battle of Having taken this precaution, the necessity of 
which seemed justified by recent experience, they 
sumnloned the assistance of their allies, whose 
ardour to renew hostilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army, (though 
inferior to that formerly collected, as their con- 
federates beyond the Isthmus had not yet time 
to join them,) and marched directly to the town 
of Mantinsea, expecting either to take that place, 
or to oblige the enemy to defend it, by with- 
drawing his troops from the siege of Tegea. The 
approach of the Argives prevented the surprise 
of ^JMantinaea; and both anilies, whose ambiticHi 
or resentment had been so4atefy dfea^pointedof 
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an p{^portunity to display their valour or their c H A p; 
fury, eagerly prepared for an engagement. xvm. ^ 

According to ancient custom, the leaders of Military 
the several nations iaddressed their respective ®'*^^"' 
troops. ThcvMantinaeans were animated "by 
the sight of their city, for the defence of which, 
as well as for the safety of their wives and 
children, they were exhorted valiantly to contend. 
The event of the battle must determine the im- 
portant alternative of dominion and servitude ; 
dominion, which they had lately assumed over 
various cities in Arcadia, and servitude, which 
they had already suffered under the cruel tyranny 
of Sparta.*' The Argives were reminded " of 
their ancient pre-eminence in Peloponnesus, 
which they had recently recovered, and which 
their honour was now called to maintain. They 
were reminded of the long and bloody wars which 
they had formerly carried on, in order to repel 
the usurpation of a poweriul and ambitious neigh- 
bour. This was the same enemy who actually 
provoked their arms, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of revenging, in one day, the accumulated 
injustice of many centuries.*' The Athenians 
heardf and repeated^ " That it was glorious to 
march at the head of gallant and £iithful alUes, 
and to shew themselves deserving of their here- 
ditary renown. They yielded to none in bravery; 
their power was unrivalled ; and when they had 
overcome the I^acedaBnlonians, even in the Pelo- 
poonesua, their dominion would be more extf^- 
sive and more, secure.'^ 

y « 
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CHAP. The Spartans briefly exhorted their foUowen, 

TTVIIT 

, ^_ ^"' ^ and each other, ** to ex^rt that innate valour 
The Spar- which had ever animated their brcfasts, and which 
coiild receive no additional force from a tedious 
display of useless words/' Thus saying, they 
marched with a slow and firm step, regulated by 
the sound of the flute, to meet the impetuous 
onset® of the Argives and Athenians. Above 
a thousand of the former, chosen from the flower 
of' the noblest youth of Argos, had been em- 
ployed, since the first dissensions occasioned by 
the peace of Nicias, in the constant exercise of 
arms, in order to maintain the honourable pre- 
tensions of their country. They behaved with 
signal bravery. The Athenians were not want- 
ing to their ancient fame. The Mantinaeans 
strenuously defended every thing most dear to 
them. But the allied army had been consider- 
ably weakened by the desertion of the Elians ; 
and the martial enthusiasm of King Agis, 
seconded by the persevering valour of the Spar- 
tans **, decided the fortune of the battle. The 

^ The admirable verses of Milton, who was a diligent reader of 
Thucydides, are the best commentary on this battle. 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutesand soft recorders, such as rais'd 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle; and instead of rage. 
Deliberate valour breath'd firm and umnov*d, &c. 

Par. Lost, b.i. 
** If the text is not corrupt, the words of Thucydides are very 
reaaaricable : AXXa naXiTa hi Kara wama rp t/jor^tpta Aaic^kuiMmnoi tKar 
tnt6ti^€S, rp tu^ftm «8ci|ay avx iflvw trc/wTfW/uyoi. p. 994. ^* That 
the Lacedamonians, exceedingly inferior as they appeared on this 
occasion to the enemy in military skill, shewed themselves as much 
superior to them in true manly courage/' It appears from the descrip- 
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allies were repulsed, broken, thrown into.dis- chap. 
order, and put to flight. The Spartans, un- vi^Jff;^ 
willing to irritate their despair, or superstitiously 
complying with an ancient maxim, which. en- 
joined them " to make a bridge of gold for. a 
flying enemy,** did not continue the pursuit, but 
speedily returned home to celebrate the Carnean 
festival, rejoicing in the restored lustre of their 
arms, and at having recovered their authority in 
the Peloponnesus. 

This, in fact, proved the immediate conse- Tumuiti 
quence of a battle, which was not so bloody as ^° ^''«^*- 
might have been expected, the vanquished hav- 
ing lost eleven^ and the victors only threCj hun- 
dred. But the revolutions of Greece, chiefly 
depended on the fluctuatixig politics of domestic 
factions. The Spartans had a numerous party 
in Argos itself, who, emboldened by the recent 
victory of their friends, immediately took arms, 
abolished the popular government, destroyed the 
partisans of Athens, abjured the league, with 
that state, and entered into a new confederacy 
with Sparta. This event happened a few weeks 

tion of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were defective^ not in 
^illy but in discipline. In approaching the enemy, their right wing 
extended too far, which frequently happened from the dedre of eveiy 
soldier to cover his unarmed side by the shield of the next person on v 
his right. In consequence of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over-reached by the enemy's right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritsfc and Brasidians to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the left wing; commanding the battalions of 
Hipponoidas and Aristocles to fill up the vacuity occasioned by this 
movement. But these generals absolutely refused to obey orders, and 
were afterwards banished Sparta on that account Thucydid. p. 393^ 
&seq. 

Y 3 
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CHAP, after the engagement, and towards the close of 
t^ ^^™' . the fourteenth winter of the Peloponnesian war. 
During the two following years, Argos paid 
dearly for a moment of transient splendour, 
having undergone three bloody revolutions, 
which renewed the atrocities of Corey rean se- 
dition. The contest ended, as in Corcyra, in 
favour of the Athenians and democracy. 
MasMcrc The aflfkirs of the Peloponnesus had long oc- 
Scioneaos. cupied, without engrossing, the attention of 
Athens. The year preceding her alliance with 
Argos, tiie Athenians reduced the rebellious 
city of Scione, in the peninsula of Pallene, against 
which their resentment had been provoked to the 
utmost fury, because the Scioneans, though in- 
habiting a country almost surrounded by the 
sea, had defied the naval power of Athens, and, 
amidst the misfortunesof that state, revdtedto 
her enemies. The citizens of Scion^ became 
the victims of a revenge equally cruel and impru- 
dent. The males, above the age of puberty, 
were put to the sword j the women and children 
dragged into servitude ; the name and honours 
of the city extinguished for ever j and the ter- 
ritory planted with a new colony, consisting 
chiefly of Plataean exiles. These enormous 
cruelties alarmed the terror, exasperated the re- 
sentment, and invigorated the resistance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was un- 
dertaken by Perdiccasi King of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdicted the use of 
the Grecian seas. But that ambitious people 
made so little progress in reducing the Mace- 
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doniaa coast, that they finally desisted from this chap. 
hopeless design, contenting themselves with v ^^^^ j 
guarding those places which still avowed their 
allegiance, with re-establishing domestic order, 
and with collecting the customary tribute from 
their numerous colonies and dependencies. 

The productive industry diffused throuffh all "^.^^ ^*|^*' 

*^ "^ o mans at- 

branches of the community, the equality of pri--^ tack Mc- 
vate fortune, the absence of habitual luxury, o?ymp. 
together with the natural advantages of their Y^n\t^ 
soil and climate, enabled the Greeks to flourish 
amidst furious and bloody wars. After a short 
period of tranquillity, their exuberant popu- 
lation overflowed, and was obliged to discharge 
itself in foreign colonies or conquests. Such a 
period Athens enjoyed for five years after the 
peace of Nicias, as the Macedonian and Argive 
wars only employed her activity, without ex- 
hausting her strength. The necessity of exert- 
ing her superfluous vigour in some useful and 
honourable design, was fatally experienced, in 
the year following; by the unfortunate island 0|f 
Melos, one of the largest of the Cyclades, lying 
directly opposite to the Cape of Malea, the 
southern promontory of Laconia. 

Tliis beautiftil island, sixty miles in circum- Descrip- 
ference, of a circular form, of an agreeable tem- isUnd. 
perature, and affording, in peculiar perfection ^, 
the usual productions of a fine climate, had early 

^ The kland of Melos is every lyhere impregnated with iron, bitu- 
men, sulphur, and other minerals. It is described by Toumefort as a 
great laboratory. Its subterranean fires are supposed to give peculiar 
force and flavour to its wines and frui(s. 

Y 4 
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CHAP, invited the colonization of the Spartans ; and the 
^?^l^/ 7 happy settlement had enjoyed political independ- 
ence for seven hundred years. The strength 
and importance of the capital, which had the 
same name with the island, may be understood 
by the armament of thirty ships, and nearly 
three thousand soldiers, which the Athenians 
brought against it. Before they commenced 
hostilities, either by attacking the city, or by 
ravaging the country, they sent ambassadors to 
the Melians, in order to persuade them to sur- 
render, without incurring the danger or the pu- 
nishment of an uneqyidif and probably a fruitless 
resistance. The cautious islanders, well ac- 
quainted with the eloquence and address of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied 
them permission to speak before the public as- 
sembly, but appointed a deputation of the magi- 
Confer- strates to hear and examine their demands. The 
tweenthe Athenian ambassadors were received in the se- 
commis- natc-housc, where a most important and interest^ 
Athens ing Conference was held ^, which, while it en- 
andMelos. gages our compassion for the unhappy victims 
of ambition, explains the prevailing sentiments 
and opinions of the Greeks in matters of war 
and government, and illustrates the daring in- 
justice of the Athenian republic. The ambas- 
sadors began the dialogue, by observing, " That 
since the distrust of the MeUans, probably arising 
from the conscious weakness of their cause, had 
refused them the liberty of addressing, in a con- 
tinued oration, the assembly of the people, they 

*• Thueydid. I. v, p. 400. & seq,^ 
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should use that mode of conference which seem- chap. 
ed most agreeable to the inclination of their ad- v -^ '. 
versaries, ^and patiently listen to the objections 
which might occur to any part of their discourse.** 
Melians. ^^ The proposal is just and reasonable ; 
but you have come hither with an armed force, 
which renders you judges in your own cause. 
Though vanquished in debate, you may still con- 
quer by arms ; but if we yield in argument, we 
must submit to slavery.** Athenians. " If you 
intend to talk of matters foreign to the subject, 
we have done.** M. " It is surely excusable for 
those, whose all is at stake, to turn themselves 
on every side, and to suggest their suspicions 
and thek doubts. But let the conference be 
carried on in the manner which you have pro- 
posed.** A. " And, on both sides, let all super- 
fluous arguments be omitted j either that we^ 
having repelled and conquered the Persians, are 
entitled to govern the Greeks ; or, that you^ 
being a colony of Lacedaemon, are entitled to 
independence. Let us speak like men of sense 
and experience, who know that the equal rules 
of justice are observed only by men of an equal 
condition ; but that it belongs to the strong to 
command, and to the weak to obey ; because 
such is the interest of both." M. " How can our 
interests and yours coincide?** A. "By sub- 
mission, you will save your lives j and by pre- 
serving you, we will increase our own power.*' 
M. " Consider (for this also must be mentioned, 
since, disregarding^'u^/ice, you. hearken only to 
utility), that your unprovoked invasion of the 
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d H A P. Melians will rouse the resentment of all Greece ; 
* will render all neutral states your enemies ; and, 
if ever your empire should decline, (as what hu- 
man grandeur is not subject to decay?) will ex- 
pose you to a dreadful and just punishment." 
A. ** The continuance of our empire is the care 
of fortune and the gods ; the little that man can 
dp to preserve it, we will not neglect. The li- 
berty of Melos offends the pride of the nei^h* 
bouring isles, and stirs them to rebellion. The 
interest of our present power must prevail over 
the apprehension of future danger/' M. " While 
the Athenians are thus prepared to incur danger 
for the preservation of empire, and their subject 
islands to defy death for the hope of freedom, 
would it not be base cowardice in us, who have 
long enjoyed liberty, to decline any toil or danger 
for maintaining the most valuable and the most 
glorious of all human possessions ?*' A. " We 
are not come hither to dispute the prize of valour, 
but to offer terms of safety." M. " The event 
of war is uncertain ; there is some hope in re- 
sistance, none in submission." A. << Flattering 
hope oflen deceives the prosperous and the pow- 
erful, but always destroys the weak and unfor- 
tunate, who, disregarding natural means of pre- 
servation, have recourse to idle dreams of the 
fancy, to omens, oracles, divination, and all the 
fallacious illusions of a vain superstition." M. 
" We know that it will be difficult for the Me- 
lians to contend with the strength and fortune 
of Athens : yet we trust that the gods will up- 
hold the justice of our cause ; and that the X^^- 
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dastnonians, from whom we are descended, moved chap. 
by a sense of honour, will defend their own ^^™* 
blood." A. " Believe not that Athens will be 
forsaken by the gods. Ambition is implanted 
in man. The wisdom of Providence, not an 
Athenian decree, has estabUshed the inevitable 
law, that the strong should command the weak. 
As to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians, we 
sincerely congratulate your happy ignorance of 
their principles. Whatever equity prevails in 
their domestic institutions, they have but one 
rule respecting their neighbours, which is, to 
regulate all their proceedings towards them by 
their own conveniency.*' M. " It is chiefly this 
consideration which affords us hope, that they 
will not forsake an island which they have plant- 
ed, lest they should be regarded as traitors, than 
which nothing could be more unfavourable to 
their interest, especially since Melos, lying in 
the neighbourhood of their own territories, would 
be a dangerous possession in the hands of an 
enemy." A. " The timid caution of the Lace- 
daemonians seldom takes the field, even against 
their inveterate adversaries in the Peloponnesus, 
unless when their standard is crowded by nume« 
reus allies. It is not to be imagined iJiat, for 
the safety of a colony, they will, unassisted and 
alone, cross the Cretan sea, to contend with the 
superior navy of Athens.*' M. " Should the 
Lacedaemonians be averse to sail, they can trans« 
port others in their stead f and the extent of the 
Cretan sea may elude the vigilance of your ships ; 
or, should that probability fail, the Lacedaemo- 
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CHAP, nians may attack your subjects on the continent, 
, ^ XVIII. ^ ^^^ accomplish the designs of the warlike Bra- 
sidas/' A. " You are determined, it seems, to 
learn, by fatal experience, that fear never com- 
pelled the Athenians to desist from their com- 
menced undertakings ; especially never to raise 
the siege of any place which they had once in- 
vested. For during the whole of this long con- 
ference, you have not made a single dbservation 
capable of affording any just ground of confi- 
dence. Dazzled by the splendour of words, you 
talk of honour and independence, rejecting the 
offers of a powerful state, whose arms you are 
unable to resist, and whose protection you miglit 
obtain at the expence of a moderate tribute. 
Lest shame should have any share in this dan- 
gerous behaviour, we shall leave you to consult 
privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your present deliberations involve the fate of 
your country.*' 
Magnani- The Athenian ambassadors retired ; and shortly 
MeUans. afterwards the Melians recalled them, and " de- 
clared their unanimous resolution not to betray, 
in one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had 
maintained for seven hundred years ; depending 
on the vigorous assistance of their Lacedaemonian 
kinsmen, and trusting especially in that Divine 
Providence which had hitherto most wonderfully 
preserved them amidst the general convulsions 
of Greece. But they entreated the Athenians 
to accept their offers of neutrality, and to abstain 
Conquest from unprovoked violence." The ambassadors 
andctuci prepared fo^ Returning to the camp, leaving the 
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commissioners with a sarcastic threat, " That of chap. 
all men, in such a delicate situation, the Melians v -^ ^^ 
alone thought the future more certain than the treatment 
past, and would grievously suffer for their folly, habitants. 
in preferring, to the proposals of certain and im- 
mediate safety, the deceitfulness of hope, the 
instability of fortune, and the vain prospect of 
Lacedaemonian aid,*^ The Athenians, irritated 
by opposition, invested, without delay, the capi- 
tal of Melos, which was blocked up for several 
months by sea and land. The besieged, after 
suffering cruelly by famine, made severail despe- 
rate sallies, seized the Athenian magazines, and 
destroyed part of their works* But towards the 
end of winter, their resistance was. defeated by 
the vigorous efforts of the enemy, combined with 
domestic treason. . The males . above the age 
of fourteen shared the unhappy fate of the 
Scioneans. The women and children were sub- - 
jected to perpetual servitude, and five hundred ., 
new inhabitants, drawn from the neighbouring 
colonies of Athens, were sent to occupy the 
vacant lands, which had be^h cultivated and 
adorned for seven centuries by the labour of the 
exterminated Melians. ^ 

»7 Thuoydid. 1. v. p. 4lo. ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Ejcpeditian. — Beook^ 
tions in that Idand.^^Embassif to Athens. — Extram" 
gant Views qfjUcibiades — Ofiywsed bgf Nidas. — 3% 
Jthenigns prepare to invade Sicify* — - l^eir Armament 
beheld with Suspicion 1y the Italian States. *- DeUber" 
ations concerning the Mode of carrying on the War. — 
Alcibiades takes Catana by Stratagem. — His In- 
trigues in Messeni. — He is unseasoTiaUy recalled to 
Athens. — Charged with Treason and Impiety. — 
Escapes to Sparta. — Nidas determines to attack Syra" 
cuse. — Description of that City. — JTu Athenians pr^ 
vail in a Battle. — Return to Catana and Naxos. 

CHAP. The inhuman massacre of the Melians has been 
. ^^ , ascribed by an instructive, though often inac- 
Aicibiades curate biographer ^ to the unfeeling pride of 
the^x^ Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic 
l^ninto writers ^ whose silence seems to exculpate the 
son of Clinias from this atrocious accusation, re- 
present him as the principal author of the expe- 
dition against Sicily; an expedition not more 
unjust in its principle, than fatal in its con- 
sequences. 
Revoiu- The salutary union between the princes of Sy- 

tions iQ 

thatisiand. racusc and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had 

A. C. 479 
—468. 

> Plut. in Alcib. 

* Thucjrdid. 1. r. Ljsuf Orat. •ont. Alaib* 
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occasion to relate, over the ambition and te- chap. 
sources of Carthage. Sicily flourished under the v ^^' j 
virtuous administration of Gelon and Theron • ; 
but its tranquillity was disturbed by the dis- 
sensions of their immediate successors. Hieron 
king of Syracuse proved victorious in a long and 
bloody war, during which the incapacity and 
misfortunes of his rival Thrasideus^emboldened 
the resentment of his subjects, already provoked 
by his injustice and cruelty. ^ He escaped the 
popular fury^ but fell a victim to his own de- 
spair; and the Agrigentines, having expelled 
the family of an odious tyrant, instituted a re- 
publican form of policy. 

The false, cruel, and avaricious Hieron, (for Reign of 
such he is described* in the first years of his S^„g^° 
reign,) was not likely to benefit under the dan- 
gerous influence of prosperity. But his mind 
was still capable of deflection ; and in the course 
of a long sickness and confinement, he disco- 
vered the emptiness of such objects as kings are 
taught to admire, and had recourse to the solid 
pleasures of thp mind. By conversing with 
Grecian philosophers, he learned the most im- 
portant of all lessons, that of conversing with 
himself J a conversation which none but the most 
virtuous or the most vicious of men can long 
and frequently maintain, without deriving from 
it essential profit. With the improvement of his 
understanding, the sentiments of Hieron im- 
proved ; his character and manners underwent a 

3 Seeabove^ p.3d. ^Diodor 1. id .c;60^i& teq. 

5 Diodor. Sic. l.xi .c.66. 
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CHAP, total change; and the latter years of hi^Jreign 
V ^1^- , adorn the history of Sicily, and the age in which 
he lived. ^ The poets Simonides, jEschylus, 
and Bacchiiides, frequented his court, and ad- 
mired the greatness of his mind, rather than of 
his fortune. The sublime genius of Pindar has 
celebrated the magnificent generosity of his 
illustrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the picture of conversation, because men 
talked as they needed not have been ashamed to 
write, the impartial disciple of Socrates, who 
had nothing to hope or to fear from the ashes of 
a king of Sicily, has represented Hieron, in the 
Dialogue entitled from his name ^ as a model of 
wisdom and virtue. 
The tyran- It is a mortifying reflection, that the inimitable 
xUasy- qualities of a virtuous prince should naturally 
^"d"*' tab- ^^^^^^^^ t^® sloth, or irritate the vices, of a 
lishment degenerate successor. The glorious reign of 
^cy™^' Hieron was followed by the bloody tyranny of 
oiymp. Thrasybulus; a wretch, who, disgracing the 
A. 0.46*6. throne and human nature, was expelled from 
Sicily by. the just indignation of his subjects. 
Resentment is more permanent than gratitude. 
The Syracusans forgot the fame of Gelon ; they 
forgot the recent merit of Hieron; and, that 
they might never be again subjected to a tyrant 
like Thrasybulus, exchanged the odious power 
of kings for the dangerous fury of democracy. ® 
Effects of The inferior cities having successively imitated 
Airtrcvo- the example of Agrigentum and Syracuse, the 

^iBlian. ].ix. C.7. 7 Xenophont. HieroB. 

• Aristot. d€j Repub« I. v, c. 12. 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the dis- c H A P. 
orders of that tumultuous liberty which had so y , ^j 
long prevailed in the mother-country. Distracted ' 

by internal discord, and harassed by external 
hostility, they had neither leisure nor inclination 
to take part in the politics of Greece. The re- 
public of Syracuse, which was alone capable of 
interposing with effect in the quarrels of that 
country, imitated, instead of opposing, the am- 
bition of Athens. Most of the Dorian settle- 
ments had become confederates, or rather tri- 
butaries, to the Syracusans, and towards the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, that 
aspiring people, though torn by domestic factions, 
strenuously exerted their valour against the Ionic 
settlements of Leontium, Catana, and Naxos. 

While these unhappy islanders struggled with Dissen- 
the agitations of a gpvernment more turbulent skiiyl^n 
than the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they which the 
likewise enjoyed, however, the peculiar advan- intefere. 
tages of democracy ; which, of all political con- ixx^S.5. 
stitutions, presents the widest scope to the ex- -^« C. 4«6. 
ercise of superior talents, and has always been 
the most productive in great men. The active 
fermentation of popular assemblies had given the 
eloquence of a Gorgias to Leontium, and the 
abilities of, a Hermocrates to Syracuse. In the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, the former 
came to Athens to solicit the protection of that 
republic against the unjust usurpation of the 
Sicilian capital. His arguments convinced the 
judgment, and the brilliant harmony of his style 
transported the sensibility, of the Athenians. 

VOL. II. z 
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CHAP. They immediately dispatched twenty ships of war 
M to the assistance of their Ionic brethren. Two 
years afterwards a similar request was made, and 
as readily complied with ; and the Athenians 
seemed disposed to engage with vigour in the 
war, when the foresight of Hermocrates, alarmed 
by the intrusion of these ambitious strangers, 
promoted a general congress of the states of 
Sicily. 
Appeased This convention was held at the central town 
crateT^^" ^^ ^^^^ 5 ^^ ^^ attended by the plenipotentiaries 
Oiymp. of all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates 
Afc!\*24. represented Syracuse ; and illustrious as that re- 
public was, approved himself worthy of its highest 
honours. While the deputies of other states 
dwelt on their particular grievances, and urged 
their separate interests, Hermocrates regarded 
and enforced only the general interest of Sicily. 
His arguments finally prevailed,, and all parties 
were engaged to terminate their domestic con- 
tests, lest the whole island should fall a prey to 
a foreign power. ^ 
New dis- But a plan of union so seasonable and salutary, 
Oiymp* depended on the transient influence of a single 
^^'n' nian, while the principles of discord were innu- 
merable and permanent. Within a few years 
after this event, Leontium was taken and de- 
stroyed, its inhabitants reduced to the wretched 
condition of exiles, and its confederates, the 
^gesteans, closely besieged by the conjunct 
Demands arms of Selinus and Syracuse. The unfortunate 
^gest©- communities again sent an embassy to Athens, 



9 Thucydid. p. 290. 
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pleading the rights of consanguinity, and ad- chap, 
dressing not only the passions but the interest of ^ ^^- ^ 
their powerful allies. " The Athenians/* they 
insisted, M were bound by every principle of 
sound policy to repress the growing greatness of* 
Syracuse, which must otherwise become a for- 
midable accession to the Peloponnesian league j 
and now was the time for this meritorious unr 
dertaking, while their Ionian kinsmen in Sicily 
•were still capable of exerting some vigour in their 
own defence." In order to enforce these argu- 
ments, the ambassadors of jEgesta gave an osten- 
tatious, and even a very false description of the 
wealth of their republic; which, according to 
their account, was capable of defraying the whole 
expense of the war. Their fellows-citizens at 
home carried on the deception by a most un- 
justifiable artifiqe, ^ displaying to the Athenian < 
commissioners sent to confer with them, the bor- 
rowed riches of their neighbours,, and raising,, by 
extraordinary expedients, the sum of sixty td.ents 
iof silver, to maintain, for a month, an- Athenian 
fleet of sixty sail, as if they had purposed monthly 
to repeat this large subsidy, which at once 
exhausted their faculties.^® 

The arguments of their Sicilian allies, were with which 
doubtless entitled to considerable weight with njans inT " 
the Athenians ; yet various reasons might have pruriently 
dissuaded that -ambitious people from under- 
taking, at th^ present conjuncture, an expedition 
against the powerful republic of Syra^cuse. The 
cloud of war, which Pericles^ saw advancing with 

" Thucydid. p. 444. 
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CHAP, rapid motion from the Peloponnesus, had been at 
^ u i^f ^ ' length dispelled by the valour and fortune of the 
Athenians; not^ however, before the arms of 
Brasidas had shaken their empire to the found- 
ation. The same storm might be again col- 
lected, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home, especially if they were unfortunate 
abroad, since the wounded pride of Sparta would 
eagerly seize the first opportunity of revenge. 
The rebellion of the Macedonian cities was still 
unsubdued, and it would be highly imprudent 
and dangerous, before recovering the allegiance 
of those ancient possessions, to attempt the 
acquisition of new territories. Should the Athe- 
niap expedition against Sicily be crowned with 
the most flattering success, it would still be 
difSciilt, nay, impossible, to preserve such a 
distant and extensive conquest ; but should this 
ambitious design fail in the execution, as there 
was too good reason to apprehend, the mis- 
< fortunes of the Athenians, whose greatness was 
the object both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious spirit of their subjects 
and allies, excite the latent animosity of the 
Peloponnesians, and reinforce their ancient 
enemies by the resentment and hostility of 
Syracuse and her confederates, justly provoked 
by the daring invasion of their island. 
Extrava- These prudential considerations were unable 
^ AldSI* to cool the ardour of the Athenian assembly in- 
^^' ; flamed by the breath of their favourite Alci- 
; blades. It is a just and profound observation of 
Machiavel, tl\at the real powers of government 
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aire often contracted to a narrower point in re- chap. 
publics than in monarchies : an observation which ^^ 
that sagacious statesman had learned from the ex- 
perience of his native city, and which be might 
have confirmed by the history of thie, Greeks,^ 
whose political measures, and even whose 
national character, depended on the transient 
influence of a few individuals. Under the direc- 
tion of Aristides and Themistocles, the Athe- 
nians displayed the soundest policy, adorned by 
unshaken probity and by heroic valour. Cimon 
inspired the generous ambition which animated 
his own breast : a dignified grandeur and mag- 
nanimous firmness distinguished the long admi- 
nistration, I had almost said reign, of Pericles. 
The son of Glinias succeeded to the power and 
authority, without succeeding to the virtues of 
those great men, whom his pride disdained to 
imitate. Regardless of order and decency, with 
a licentious magnificence most offensive to the- 
spirit of republican equality, he blended a certain 
elegance of manners, which not only repelled 
censure, but attracted applause. Thus dispensed 
from observing the established formalities of 
private life, he expected that the glory of his 
administration might soar above the ordinary 
dictates of political prudence.^^ Though he pre* 
ferred what was useful to what was honest, he 
preferred what was brilliant to what was usieful^ 
and, disdaining the common gifts of valour an4 

** See Plut. in Alcibiad. Isocrat. de Pace ; above all, the ^imated 
picture in Plato's Republic (1. viii. c,. 200. et seq.), of which Al<;i< 
biades, doubtless, was the ori^nal. 
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CHAP, fortune, aspired at objects ektraordinary and un- 
^^ attainable. The recovery of the Athenian pos- 
sessions, and the re-establishment of an empire, 
already toO extensive, might have satisfied the 
ambition of a bold and active statesman. But 
the extravagant hopes of Alcibiadea expatiated 
in a wider field. The acquisitidn of Sicily itself 
he regarded only as a necessary introduction to 
wider and more important conquests. The in- 
termediate situation of that beautiful and fertile 
island opened, on the one hand, an easy com- 
munication with the eastern front of Italy, which, 
from Brundusium to the Sicilian frith, was 
adorned by populous and flourishing cities ; and, 
on the other, afK)rded a short and safe passage 
to the northern shores of Africa, ivhich, for many 
ages, had been cultivated and enriched by the 
united labours of the Greeks and Carthaginians. 
In his* waking or sleeping dreams, Alcibiades 
grasped the wide extent of those distant posses- 
sions, by the resources of which he expected 
finally to subdue the pertinacious spirit, and ob- 
stinate resistance, of the Peloponnesiads- Thus 
secure at home, and sovereign of the sea, Athens 
.might incorporate with her own force that of the 
Conquered provinces, and maintain an unshaken 
dominion over the most delightful portion Of the 
earth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered 
from all laborious and mercenary cares, would 
be supported by the contributions of subject 
nations, and enabled to display, in their full 
extent, that taste for splendour and magnificence, 
that greatness of soul and superiority of genius, 
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which justly entitled them to the empire of the chap. 
world. ^2- v^^Jw 

Allured by these extravagant, and flattering TheSici- 
prospects of grandeur, the Athenians, in two dftiorop- 
successive assemblies, held at the short interval K?^®^ ^y 
of five days, agreed to the resolution of making oiymp. 
war against Sicily, and of raising such naval and ^'c!\n5. 
military force as seemed necessary for carrying 
it on with vigour and success. While they still 
deliberated on the latter object, the virtuous 
Nicias, who had been named with Alcibiades 
•and Lamachus to the command of the projected 
armament, omitted nothing that prudence could 
suggest and patriotism enforce, to deter his coun- 
trymen from such a dangerous and fatal design. 
On tliis menaorabie occasion, he threw aside his 
usual timidity, and divested himself of that rigid 
regard for established forms, which was natural 
to his age and character. Though the assembly 
was convened to determine, the proportion of 
supplies and troops, and the means of collecting 
them with the greatest expedition and facility, 
he ventured, contrary to ancient custom, to pro- 
pose a different subject of debate j affirming, 
** That the interest of Athens was concerned, 
not ill providing the preparations for the Sicilian 
invasion, but in re-examining the expediency of 
the wan The assembly ought not to be moved 
by the arguments and entreaties of the persecuted 
iEgesteahs, and fugitive Leontines, whom re- 
sentment had taught to exaggerate, and misery 
to deceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of 

** Isocrat. de Pace. Andocid. Orat iii. p.269.<5f Aristoph. Vesp. 
^er. 656, 
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CHAP, glory and ambition to engage Athens in a design 
perhaps altogether impracticable, and in the pre- 
sent juncture, peculiarly unseasonable ; since it 
would be madness to excite the flames of a new 
war, before the ashes of the old were extinguish- 
ed. The pleas of danger and self-defence were 
in the highest degree frivolous ; for, should the 
dreaded power of Syracuse be extended over the 
whole of Sicily, the Athenians would have no- 
thing to apprehend : this event would rather in- 
crease their security. In the actual state of the 
island, particular cities might be persuaded by* 
fear, or interest, to court the protection of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy ; but the victorious 
Syracuse would disdain to follow the standard of 
Sparta. Should the' former republic, by an ef- 
fort of uncommon generosity, subject the partial 
dictates of her pride to the general safety and 
honour of the Dorian name, sound policy, how- 
ever, would still prevent her from endangeiing 
the precarious empire which she had obtained 
over her neighbours, by strengthening the con- 
federacy of Peloponnesus, of which the avowed 
design was to give liberty and independence to 
all Grecian cities. Should every riemote view of 
policy be disregarded, yet immediate fear would 
deter the Syracusans from provoking the resent- 
ment of Athens,* the effects of which they had 
not as yet experienced, but which, being un- 
known, must appear the more formidable. It 
was evident, therefore, that the Sicilian expedition 
might be omitted without danger; but if this 
enterprise, which had been ha3tily resolved on, 
were injudiciously executed, or if any of those 
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misfortunes should happen, which are but too chap. 
frequent in war, the Athenians would be exposed . . ; ^ 
not only to danger, but to disgrace and ruin. 
The result of such an important deliberation 
ought not to be committed to the rash decision 
of youthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian^ 
war, as it did every other object, through the 
delusive medium of hope, vanity, and ambition j 
and, totally disregarding the expense and danger 
to be incurred by the republic, considered only 
the profits of military command, which might 
repair the wreck of exhausted fortunes, and sup- 
ply a new fund for the indulgence of extravagant 
and licentious pleasures. He had in his eye a 
youth of that description, the principal author of 
the expedition, who was surrounded by a nume- 
rous band of adherents, determined to applaud 
his discourse, and to promote his measures. It 
became the wisdom and dignity of the assembly 
to resist with firmness that juvenile conspiracy.' 
In such a dangerous crisis, it was the duty of 
the president to dispense with ordinary forms, 
and to act, not merely as the instrument, but as 
the physician of a diseased republic. .The ques- 
tion ought to be debated a second time ; and the 
Athenians ought to rescind the decree against 
Sicily, which had passed without sufficient ex- 
amination, in the absence of several aged and 
respectable counsellors.** ^^ 

This discourse immediately called up Alcibi- His dw- 
ades, who, presuming on his credit with the as- ^l^by 

*3Thucydid. I.ti. P'417. et seq. The Sicilian ^^ipedxtioii is 
uninterruptedly related through the remainder of the sixth and se- 
venth books of Thucydides. The collateral authority of Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and the orators, is of little Importance. 
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CHAP, sembly, acknowledged, " That he had aspired to 
V -^', J the command in Sicily, and that he thought him- 
Aicibi- self justly entitled to that honour. The extra- 
* ^ vagance of which he was accused, had redounded 
to the profit of his country ; since his magnifi- 
cence at the Olympic games, however it might 
be traduced by an abusive epithet, had extended 
the glory of Athens, and deserved the admiration 
of Greece. His youth and inexperience had 
effected what the policy of the wisest statesman 
had often, attempted in vain. A powerful con- 
federacy had been formed against Sparta, even 
in the bosom of the Peloponnesus ; and the ter- 
ror of a domestic foe would long prevent the 
enmity of that rival state from interrupting the 
progress of Athenian grandeur. In an expedi- 
tion, evidently directed to this glorious end, ex- 
pense and danger ought not be regarded, since 
wealth was usefully sacrificed to purchase victory 
and renown ; and power was only to be preserved 
by seizing favourable opportunities to increase 
and confirm it. To the undertaking which he 
• advised, no reasonable objection could be made j 
its expense would be furnished by the iEges- 
teans,. and other confederates; afi^ the danger 
could not be great, as Sicily, however extensive 
and populous, was inhabited by a promiscuous 
crowd of various nations, without arms or dis- 
cipline, devoid of patriotism, and incapable of 
union." ^^ 
Nicias ex- The assembly murmured applause, confirmed 
&uiti« ^^^^ former decree, and testified for the war 
of the war. greater alacrity than before. Nicias perceived 

'* Thucydid. p. 422— 426. 

/ 
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the violence of the popular current j still, how- chap. 
ever, he made one ineffectual effort to resist its v * 

force. " The success of an invader/' he observed, 
*< commonly depended on. the weight and rapi- 
dity of his first unexpected impression, which 
confirmed the confidence of his. friends, and ex- 
cited dismay and terror in his enemies*. If the 
expedition into Sicily must be undertaken in. 
defiance of every dijfficuly and danger, it ought 
therefore to be carried into execution with the 
utmost vigour. The Athenians might thus se- 
cure the assistance of Naxos and Catana, which 
were connected by affinity with the iEgesteans 
and Leontines. But there remained seven citiess, 
and those far more powerful, with which they 
must prepare to contend ; particuls^rly Selinus 
aad Syracuse, places well provided with ships,; 
magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed troops, 
and every object and resource most useful in 
defes^i^ivew.^r* An armament simply naval would 
not be sufiicient to cope with such a strength. 
Five thousand pikemen, with a proportional num- 
ber of archers and cavalry, could laot render the 
inMasion successful. After arriving in Sicily, 
the towns must be besieged or stormed ; work- 
men, with all sorts of machines and implements, 
must be collected for those purposes, and trans- 
ported to an island from which, in the four win- 
ter months, a messenger could scarcely return to 
Athens. This n^ec^ssary train, v^ich would 
greatly encumber the fleet an4 army, mu3t be 
subsisted in a hostile country. Resides an hun- 
dred gallies, a great number of tenders and vic- 
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CHAP. tuallenB would be required for the expedition. 
V ^^^ To collect such an immense mass of war, de- 
manded, doubtless, astonishing ardour and per^ 
severance ; but if the Athenians intended to 
employ a smaUer force, he must, in justice to his 
country and himself, decline accepting the com- 
mand, since nothing less than what he had de- 
scribed could promise a hope of victory, or pre- 
vent the certainty of defeat/* " . 
iibe Ath»> rj^Q jj^g^ attempt of Nicias to dissuade his 
pare for couutrymcn from this fatal enterprise, by mag- 
siSy."* hifying the difficulty of its execution, produced 
oi/mp. g^ji opposite eflect. The obstacles, which were 
A.C. 415. unable to conquer, only animated the courage 
of the assembly ; and it was determined, that 
the generals should be invested with full au- 
thority to raise such sums of money, and to 
levy such a body of troops, as might ensure suc- 
cess to their arms. The domestic strength of 
* the Athenians was unequal to the greatness of 
,the undertaking : proper agents were dispatched 
to demand an extraordinary contribution from 
their dependent tributaries, as well as to summon 
the reluctant assistance of their more warlike 
allies. These auxiliary squadrons were ordered 
to sail to Corcyra, in which rendezvous the 
Athenians, towards the middle of the summer, 
were ready to join their confederates. 
The mag- The magnitude of the preparations increased 
Sdrpre^ the hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men in 
parations. the republic. The old expected that nothing 
could resist such a numerous and well-equipped 

*^ ThttcydicL p. 427^439. 
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armament. The young eagerly seized an occa- chap. 
sion to gratify their curiosity and love of know- . ^^^\ , 
ledge in a distant navigation^ and to share the 
honours of such a glorious enterprise. The rich 
exulted in displaying their magnificence ; the 
poor rejoiced in the immediate assuranc# of pay 
sufficient to relieve their present wants \ and in 
the prospect of obtaining by their arms the ma- 
terials of future ease and happiness. Instead of 
finding any difficulty to complete the levies, the 
great difficulty consisted in deciding the prefe- 
rence of valour and merit among those who 
solicited to serve ; and the whole complement of 
forces, to be employed by sea land land, consisted 
of chosen men. ^^ . 

Amidst the general alacrity felt, or at least The gene- 
expressed, by people of all descriptions (for the xol^A. 
dread of incurring public censure made several 
express what they did not feel,) Socrates ^® alone 
ventured openly and boldly to condemn the ex- f 

pedition, and to predict the future calamities of 
his country. But the authority of a sage was v 
unable to check the course of 4:hat erfthusiasm, 
which had not been interrupted by 4:he anniver- 



'*. The most expert add able seamen receired a drachma (sevod- 
pence three farthings) as daily pay, besides donatives' from their re- 
spective captains. Thucydid* & Pint. 

«7 Thucydid. p. 430—453. 

>* Plutarch joins Meton the astrologer with Socrates. But the story 
of Af eton, who pretended madness, burned hb house, and entreated 
the Athenians, that, amidst his domestic misfortunes, he might not 
foe deprived of the comfort of his only son, is inconsistent with the 
narrative of Thucydides, which proves, that instead of compelling re- 
luctance, there was occasion to repress forwardness, to embark. 
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CHAP, sary festival of Adonis, an ancient s^nd melan- 
v^^^ choly rite, which inauspiciously returned a few 
days preceding the embarkation. During this 
dreary ceremony, the streets of Athens we're 
crowded with spectres clothed in funeral robes ; 
the sp^ious domes and temples resounded with 
lugubrious cries ; while the Grecian matrons, 
marching in slow procession, tore their dishe- 
velled hair, beat their naked bosoms, and la- 
mented in mournful strjuns the untimely death 
of the lover, and beloved favourite of Venus. ^ 
Th« anna- When the app6inted day arrived, the whole 
nient sails ji^j^abitants of Athens, whether citizens or 
Athens; strangers, assembled early in the Pyraeus, toad- 
mire the greatest armament. ever collected in a 
Grecian harbour. An hundred gallies ■ were 
adorned with all the splendour of naval pomp : 
the troops destined to embark, vied with each 
other in the el6gaj\'ce of their dress and the bright- 
ness of their arms : the alacrity painted in every 
face, and the magnificence displayed with pro- 
fusion in every part of the equipage, represented 
• a triumphal shdw, rather than the stern image 
tof war. But the solidity and greatness of the 
armament proved that it was intended for use, 
not for ostentation^ Amidst this- glare of ex- 
ternal pageantry which accompanied the adven- 
turous youth, their friends and kinsmen could 
^•not suppress ar few partiiiig' tears, when they con- 
sidered the length of the voyage, the various dan- 
^fgers by flood and field, and the uncertainty of 

' ' *» But. in Nic. & Altibiad. 
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beholding again the dearest pledges of their af- c H A p. 
factions* But these partial expressions of grief . ^^' , 
were speedily interrupted by the animating 
sounds of the trumpet, which issued at once from 
an hundred ships, and provoked sympathetic ac- 
clamations from the shore. The captains then 
oflered solemn prayers to the gods, which were 
answered by corresponding vows from the spec- 
tators : the customary libations were poured out 
in goblets of gold and silver ; and, after the tri- 
umphant Paean had been sung in full chorus, .the 
whole fleet at once set sail, and contended for the 
prize of naval skill and celerity, until they 
reached the lofty shores of iEgina, from whence 
they enjoyed a prosperous navigation to the 
rendezvous of their confederates at Corcyra. ^ 

At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the is reviewed 
strength of the armament, which consisted of an »'C<>''cy«- 
hundred and thirty-four ships of war, with a'jiro- 
portional number of transports and tenders. The 
heavy-armed troops, exceeding five thousand, 
were attended with a competent body of slingers 
and archers. The army, abundantly provided* in 
every other article, was extremely deficient 'in 
horses, which amounted to no more than thirty. 
But, at a moderate computation, we may esti- 
mate the whole military and! riaval strength, in- 
cluding slaves and servants, at twenty thousand 
men. 

With this powerftii host, had the Atheniins ^e Athe- 

* • 1 i_ J nians sail 

at once surprised and assailed the unprepared se- along the 
curity of Syracuse, the expedition, however ad- "^^^ 

•• Thucydid. L vi. p. 432. ct »eq. Plut. in Nicia l>iodoi^: t xiii. 
p. 33S. 
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CHAP. verHurous and imprudent, might, perhaps, have 
V y^ ' been crowned with success. But the timid ma- 
riners of Greece would have trembled at the 
prpposal of trusting siich a numerous fleet on the 
broad expanse of the Ionian sea. They deter- 
mined to cross the narrowest passage between 
Italy and Sicily, after coasting along the eastern 
shores of the former, until they reached the 
strait of Messina. That this design might be 
executed with the grater safety, they dispatched 
three light vessels to examine the disposition of 
the Italian cities, and to solicit admission into 
their harbours. The greatest part of Magna 
Graecia had, indeed, been peopled by Dorians 
naturally hostile to Athens. But from one Italian 
city the Athenians had reason to expect a very 
favourable reception. The effeniinate Sybaris 
had been demolished, as related above ^\ by the 
wariike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time 
that the Athenians, growing more powerful than 
their neighbours, began to seize, every opportu- 
nity to extend their colonies and their dominion. 
Governed by such principles^ they could not long 
overlook the happy situation of Sybaris, near to 
which they early fprmed an establishment that 
assumed the name of Thurium, from a salubrious 
fountain of fresh water ® ; and the colony was 
increased by a numerous supply of emigrants, 
who, under Athenian leaders, sailed from Gieece 
thirteen years before the Peloponnesian war. ® 

" p. ss. 

"** i^oftaurav caro -njy Kfnjvris, Bovpiov, Diodor. 1. xii. -f). 295. 
^> Suid. «d voc. Lysias. 
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The armament at Corey ra, whatever jealousy chap. 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled v ^-^^ ^ 
to the gratitude of Thurium; presummg on Arere- 
which, the commanders, without waiting the S^hsus- 
return of the advice-boats, ordered the fleet to P^"^" ^7 

. -I... itt' ^"® Italian 

proceed, m three divisions, to the Itahan coast, cities. 
But neither the ties of consanguinity, nor the 
duties acknowledged by colonies towards their 
parent state, could prevail on the suspicious 
Thurians to open their gates to the Athenians, 
even to furnish them with a market. The towns 
of Tarentum and Locris prohibited them the use 
of their harbours, and refused to supply them 
with water ; and they coasted the whole extent 
of the shore, from the promontory of lapygium 
to that of Rhegium, before any one city would 
allow them to purchase the commodities of which . 
they were in want. The magistrates of Rhegium Rhegium 
granted this favour, but they granted nothing p^^Xm 
more ; notwithstanding the earnest solicitations with a 

market. 

of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who exhorted 
them, • as a colony of Euboea, to assist their 
brethren of LeontiQm, whose republic the Athe- 
nians had determined to re-establish and to 
defend. 24 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, They are 
they were informed by vessels which had been ofth™^-- 
purposely dispatched from Corcyra, that the ^{f^^^ 
-^gesteans, notwitlistanding the boasted ac- gesteans. 
counts lately given of their riches, possessed only 
^thirty talents in their treasury. This disagree- 
able intelligence, together with the disappoint- 

^4 Thucydid. p. 44.5. 
VOL. 11. A A 
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CHAP, ment of assistance from any Italian city, occa- 
V ^^ J sioned a council of war, to consider what mea- 
They deli- sures ought to be pursued in the Sicilian expe- 
thrmJde dition. It was the opinion of Nicias, « That 
of carrying the iEgesteans ought to be furnished with that 
war. proportion of ships only, the charges of which 

they were able to defray j and that the Athenido 
fleet, having settled, eillher by arins or by per- 
suasion, the quarrels between them and their 
neighbours, should return to their own harbours, 
after sailing along the coast of Sicily, aiid dis- 
playing to the inhabitants of that island both 
their inclination and their power- to protect the 
weakness of their allies." 

Alcibiades declared, " That it would be 
shameful and ignominious to dissolve such a 
powerful armament, without performing some 
exploit worthy the renown of the republic ; that, 
by the prospect of immediate and eflectual sup- 
port, the inferior cities might easily be alienated 
from their reluctant confederacy with Selinus and 
Syracuse ; after which, the war ought to be car- 
ried on with the utmost vigour against those 
republics, unless they re-established the Lecm- 
tines in their territory, and gave complete satis- 
faction to the injured -^gesteans/* 
Judidous Lamachua not only approved the active coun- 
Lmi^^ ^^^ ^^ Alcibiades, but proposed a measure still 
chw; more enterprising. " The Athenians ought not 
to waste time in unimportant objects. Instead 
of striking at the extremities, they ought to 
assault at once the heart and strength of the 
enemy. If they immediately attacked Syracuse, 
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it would Tiot only be the first, but the last city/ CH At* 
which they would have occasion to besiege. Nor ^ 



could the attempt fail, if undertaken without 
delay, before the Syracusjtfts had time to recollect 
themselves, and to provide for their own defence; 
and while the Athenian troops, as yet undaunted 
by any check, enjoyed unbroken courage and 
blooming hopes/' 

This advice, which does equal honour to the isngectcd. 
spirit and good sense of Lamaclius, was rejected ? 

by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter perceived a 
flattering opportunity of exhausting all the re- 
sources of his eloquence and intrigue to get 
possession df the dependent cities, before he 
illustrated the glory of his arms in the siege t)f 
Syracuse. The fleet sailed froitl Rhegium to 
execute his plan, which was adopted by his col- 
leaguesj as forming the middle between the 
extremes of their respective ojiinions. A eon* 
siderable detachment wa« sent to examine the 
preparations and the strength of Syracuse, and to 
prodaim liberty, and offer protection, to all the 
captives and strangers confined within its walls. 

With another detachment Alcibiades sailed to Aidbiadcs 
Naxos, and persuaded the inhabitants to accepft unaV*" 
the alliance of Athens. The remaindei* of the •t^togem. 
armament proceeded to Catana, which refused 
to admit the ships into thebarbour, or the troops 
into the city. But on the arrival lof Alcibiades, 
the Cataneans allowed him to address the 
assembly, and propose his demands. The artful 
Athenian transported the populace, atid evei» 

A A 2 
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C'H A P. the magistrates themselves, by the harmony and 
^^^' J force of his eloquence ; the citizens flocked from 
every quarter, to hear a discourse which was pur- 
posely protracted for several hours ; the soldiers 
forsook their posts ; and the enemy, who had 
prepared to avail themselves of this negligence, 
burst through the unguarded gates, and became 
masters of the city. Those of the Cataneans 
who were most attached to the interests of 
Syracuse, fortunately escaped death by the 
celerity of their flight. The rest accepted the 
proffered friendship of the Athenians. This suc- 
cess would probably have been followed by the 
surrender of Messene, which Alcibiades had filled 
His in- with distrust and sedition. But when the plot 
-Mwsenr ^^ ^^P^ ^^^ execution^, the mian who had con- 
trived, and who alone could conduct it, was dis- 
qualified from serving his country. * The arrival 
of the Salaminian galley recalled Alcibiades to 
Athens, that he might stand trial for his life. 
He is un- It would be improper to suspend the course 
rec^iedto of an interesting narrative,, by describing the 
Athens, causes and circumstances of this unexpected 
event, if they were not immediately connected 
with the subsequent history of the Sicilian expe- 
. dition, and with the future fortune of the Athe- 
nians, who, after engaging, by the advice of one 
man, in the most romantic schemes of conquest 

«« Thucydides says, ** When Alcibiades knew that he should be ba- 
n^hedy he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syra- 
cuse, who immediately put them to death." Thucydid. p. 462. We 
shall see hereafter still more fatal consequences of his resentment 
against his country: But nothing can more strongly attest the turpi- 
tude of his character. 
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which the madness of ambition had ever dared chap. 
to entertain, injudiciously arrested the acti- . xix^^ 
vity of that man in the execution of such ex- 
traordinary designs, as offered no chance of 
success but in the wonderful resources of his 
singular and eccentric genius. It happened^ The cause 
that on the night preceding the intended navi- recall. 
gation to Sicily, all the statues of Mercury, 
which had been erected in the Athenian streets, 
as the boundaries of different edifices and tene- 
ments, were thrown down, broken, and defaced. 
One only image of the god, of uncommon size and 
beauty, was saved from the general wreck y it was 
afterwards called the statue of Andocides, as it 
stood before the house of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring insult was first ascribed to 
the wicked artifices of the Corinthians, who, it 
was supposed, might employ such an abominable 
and sacrilegious contrivance, to deter the Athe- 
nian armament from sailing against their colony 
and kinsmen of Syracuse. But the enemies of 
Alcibiades availed themselves of the impious 
levity^ of his character, to direct the popular 
storm against the head of their detested fbe. On 
the evidence of slaves, he was accused of having 

^ Democritus^ the chief promoter of the Atomic philosophy, 
was younger than Anaxagoras, and elder than Socrates. His scho- 
lars^ Diagoras and Protagoras^ propagated his wild system at Athens, 
towards the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. Whether 
Alcibiades ejpsbraced the barren doctrines of that miserable sect, or 
adhered to the divine philosophy of his master Socrates, or, more 
probably, fluctuated between them, he must, in ail cases alike, have 
been obnoxious to the suspicion of im()iety. Comp. Strabo, 1. Ixv. 
p. 703. Sext. £mpiric, I, lix. 1 1. Laert. 1. ii. in Democrat. Soc|pat. 
& Frotag. 

A A 3 
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CHAP, treated, with rude familiarity, other adored 
. , images of the gods} and Thessalasi the degenerate 

son of the magnanimous Cimon» impeached him 
of impiety towards the goddesses Ceres and Fro- 
serpine» whose awful ceremonies he ha4 polluted 
and profaned; assuming, though uninitiated, the 
names and robes of the high-priest, calling 
Potytion (in whose house this scandalous scene 
had been represented) the torch-bearer, Theo- 
dorus the herald, and treating his other licentious 
companions as sacred brethren and holy minL^rs 
of those mysterious rites. ^ 
He if Such an atrocious accusatkv) alarmed the ter- 

wi£^- rors of the Athenians j one assembly was sum- 
piety and moued after another ; and the panic became the 
ow!^* more general^ when it was understood that, 
iL c 415 ^"™*8 ^^ ^i^xo^ night in which the statues had 
been mutilated, a body of Peloponnesian troops 
had marched towadk the igthmus of Conpth. In 
the confused imagination of the vulgar, it was 
possible to unite the incompatible interests of su*- 
perstitiou and of freedom \ and they were per- 
suaded by Androcles, and other art^l dema- 
. gogues, that the profanation of thi^ mysteries, 
the defacing of the statues of Mercury, the 
movement of the Peloponnesian troops, all an- 
nounced a conspiracy to demolish the established 
' form of popular government, the safety of which 
had, ever since the expulsion of the Hsistratida?, 
formed an object of universal and most anxious 
solicitude. 

^ Plutarch, in Alcibiad. 
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Alcibiades defimded himself, with his usual chap. 
eloquence an4 address, against the malignity of j^^ , 
a charge, unsupported by any adequate evidence; The arti- 
The soldiers and sailors, whose eagerness already ac^sew." 
gxasped the conquest of Si^y, interceded for 
the deliverance of their commander, whom they 
regarded as the soul of that glorious enterprise. 
A thousand Argives and Mantinseans, who had 
enlisted on this occasion, under the Athenian 
banners, declared their unwillingness to sail^ 
unless they were accompanied by Alcibiades, 
whose valour and abilities alone had determined 
them to engage in such an important, but dan- 
gerous service. This powerful combination in . 
liiis &vour disappointed tike present hopes^ with- 
out disconcerting the fbture measures of his 
enemies* They perceived thai^ were he brought 
to an immediate trial, it wpuld b^ impossible to 
obtain sentence against him ; but that, were his 
person and influence remove^ ta a distance from 
Athens, every thing might be hoped from the 
weakness^ inco^istancy, and credulity of the por 
pulace. It was therefore determined by this per- 
fidiou3 cabal, that such orators as had hitherto 
disguised, under the mask of friendship or ad- 
miration, their envy and hatred of Alcibiades^ 
should declare in full assembly, ** That it wQuid 
be inconsistent with the clea? eat dictates of priv 
dei9ice and propriety^ to involve in the tedious 
jformalftiies of a judicial procedure, a citizen who 
had been, elected ^ eneral by the unanimous suf- 
frage of his country, and whose presence was 
eagerly demanded by the. affectionate ardoi^r of 

A A 4 
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CHAP, his troops. The charges against him deserved, 
V ^^^ , doubtless, to be seriously examined; but the 
present was not a proper time for such an inves- 
tigation which must blunt the courage of his 
followers, and interrupt the service of the re- 
public. Let him sail, therefore, for Sicily, and 
at his return home he will either vindicate his 
innocence, or suffer the punishment of his guilt/' 
Alcibiades perceived the poison concealed under 
this affected lenity, and testified his reluctance 
to leave behind him such abundant materials for 
the malice of informers. But his petition for an 
immediate trial was rejected by the assembly. 
He therefore set sail, probably flattering himself, 
that by the glory and success of his arms, he 
would silence the clamours, at least defeat the 
machinations of his accusers. 
Favoured But this expectation was unfortunately disap- 
dciuslcm" pointed. In a republican government, .it is not 
more easy to excite, than it is difficult to appease, 
the fermentation of public discontents, especially 
if occasioned by any real or pretended dimi- 
nution of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades 
gave full scope to the ebullitions of popular 
frenzy. The Athenians were continually as- 
sembled to enquire into the violation of the 
statues. Many respectable citizens were seized 
on suspicion, because they had, on former oc- 
casions, discovered principles hostile to the wild 
extravagance of democracy. Others were im- 
prisoned on the evidence of Teucer, an ob- 
scure stranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. The violence of the public disorder 
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opened a door to private vengeance. Every in- chap. 
dividual was desirous to see his personal enemies v , _ ' _, 
among the number ^ of state criminals ; and his 
resentment, was invited falsely to accuse them, 
by an injudicious decree of the assembly, offer- 
ing high rewards to those who should denounce 
the guilty, and even to the guilty themselves, 
who should denounce their associates. 

Among the persons who had been seized on Aicibiades 
suspicion, was the crafty and intriguing Timaeus, sj^a! ^ 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the Oiymp. 
same whose statue of Mercury had escaped the A. c/415. 
general mutilation.. The known character of 
these men naturally marked them out as peculiar 
victims of pojpular fury. As they were confined 
in the same prison, they had an opportunity of 
communicating their apprehensions, and of con- 
triving means of safety. Timaeus persuaded his 
friend (for the ties of common danger create 
between knaves a temporary friendship), that 
it would be weakness, to die by a false ac- 
cusation, when he might save himself by a lie. 
Andocides turned informer. The prisoners 
whom he named were banished or piit to death. 
The rest were set at liberty. The absent^ among 
whom was Alcibiades, were recalled to stand trial. 
But they did not obey the summons sent them 
by .the Salaminian galley. The wanderings and 
misfortunes of more obscure names are unknown. 
Alcibiades escaped to Thurium, and afterwards 
to Argos ; and when he understood that the Athe- 
nians had set a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta j where his active genius seized 

7 
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CHAP, the first opportunity to advise and promote those 
V ^™* , fatal measures, which, while they gratified hi& 
private resentment, occasioned the ruin c^ his 
country.* 
Languid The removal of Alcibiades soon appeared in 
mSi^y?' ^6 languid operations of the Athenian arma- 
ment* The cautious timidity of Nicias^ sup- 
ported by wealth, eloquence, and authority, 
gaiaed an absolute ascendant over the more^ war- 
like and entc^rprising character of Lamachus, 
I vhose poverty exposed him to contempt. Insteaui 
oi Tasking a hold impression on Selinus oar Syra- 
ouse» Nicias contcsited himself wath taking pos- 
fefKlion of the uBidoaportaDt colony of Hyceara. 
He ravaged, or laid under contrifai^tioH . some 
places of smaller note» and ohjtaiBed thirty talents 
fi^wa the ^gesteans^ wl^ich added ta the sake of 
the booty, fmtiished about thirty thousand 
pounds atftrlitng^, a sum that might be. uae&lty 
employ^ in tlw prosecution of an expensive war. 
But this advaiktage did nei. eompensate £or the 
courage incised into the Syracusans by dday, 
«nd fer the dishonour sustained by the Atlienian 
tlioope, in their unsucoesstul attempts against 
Hybla md Himera, as well as fw their dejection 

^ Plut, in Alcibiad* &i I^ocrattes, ap.d %siA^ii> tke Qra^ipi^ far 

and against the ion of Alcibiades. I^eyeral fact^ and circum|^tance» 

taee difl^^atly f«pve6ented in the orations of Andocidet; but -that 

oiB^ W9^ a, party c^Hfemed, ^d hlft f|iir«>PW€»Wi^i> of i^^ k^ 

« attested fac|« le^es him no ^qdit in tbo^ tbM ^? more do^l^tful 

^ Thirty talents from the iEgesteansj, amount to - £SySi2 

X^e9ileo{ttovea»&e, ^ ^ , . . 33,250 

Sum £Z9,06S 
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at being confined, during the greatest part of the chap. 
summer, in the inactive quarters of Naxos and v J ^J^ ^ 
Catana. 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured Nidas de- 
against th^a? dilatory amd ignoble proceedings, IT^S 
which appeared altogether unsuited to the grwfc* ^y^^"*®* 
ness of their armament, the generous spirit with 
which they felt themselves animated, and t^ 
ancient glory of the republic. Nicias> resisting 
the waiy dictates of his own fear or foresight, 
determined to gratify tb? inclination qf his troops, 
by the vigour of bis winter campaign. TbQ con* 
quest of SyraQu^, against wbicb be inten4^ to 
lead them, might well excitQ the en]iulatiQ9 of 
the combatants, siince t^t powerful city brined 
the fnain obstacle %o their ambitji^n,. and tb^ priuT 
cipal bulwark not only <?f Sicily, buli of tfee l]t»f 
ban an4 African s^bores. 

Ai»cicnt Syracuse* of i^bicb *bfi rwwe^grsttf Dcwrip- 
4^iu is stiU worthy pf ?egaff4 ifa^ »t\m^ W ll chj.f **^ 
spfM^ious promontory, wash^ ^q ^re^ s^de^ by 
the ses^ and defeiji^ «ti the VS»t by abrupt, fua4 
^nfiwt inacces^U?^ ^i^pi^tM^s. "J^h^ Xqwoi wm 
buUt i» a triwgujl*y fori^ wbwe whuwit may b« 
coaceived ^t the ^ofty iwwtai?i& EjwpQl$>. M^ 
jacent tiQ t;bes* natural fiwtifiq*tiwp|»iib^ w»tf»ii 
or inland division of t^ eity va9 dtrtingtti^bed 
by the name pf TyGba^^ or Fo^ptiro^, b^g ad^Fn^d 
by a jHwgnifiiQ wt temple of that li^ttering divinityr 
The triangle gradually wid«iwg towards* tlw 
base, comprehended the V9ftt CiSt^t of Acbrar 
dina, reaching from the north^n ?fepre of tb^ 
promontory to the somtbern island Qrtygia. 
This small island, composing the whole of modern 
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CHAP, Syracuse, formed but the third and least ex- 

XIX. . . 

V ^ ' tensive division of the ancient ; which was for- 

tilSed by walls eighteen mUes in circuit, enriched 
by a triple harbour, and peopled by above two 
hundred thousand warlike citizenS| or industrious 
slaves,^ • 

Temper of When the Syracusans heard the first rumours 
ciifan»r" ^^ *he Athenian invasion, they despised, or af- 
fected to despise them, as idle lies invented to 
amuse the ignorance of the populace. The hos- 
tile armament had arrived at Rhegium before 
they could be persuaded, by the wisdom of Her- 
mocrates, to provide against a danger which 
their presumption painted as imaginary. But 
when they received undoubted intelligence that 
the enemy had reached the Italian coast ; when 
they beheld his numerous fleet commanding the 
sea of Sicily, and ready to make a descent on 
their defenceless island, they were seized with a 
degree of just terror and alarm proportional to 
their false security. Th^ condemned their 
former incredulity and indifference, which had 
been nourished by the interested adulation of the 
demagogue Athenagoras, who vainly assured 
them that the strength of Syracuse was sufficient 
not only to defy the assaults, but to restrain the 
attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the heights 
of presumption, they plunged into the depths of 
despair, and their spirits were, with difficulty, 
restored by the animating voice of Hermocrates, 
who was not more prudent in prosperity than in- 
trepid in danger.*^ 

• 3« Strabo, p. 266, et seq. & Jh^.v^ycl*r^ pafsim. 1. vi. 
3' Thuc^did. p. 436, et seq. 
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By his exhortations they were encouraged to chap. 
make ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to v ^^_ f 
strengthen their garrisons, and to summon the 
assistance of their allies. These measures were They in- 
undertaken with ardour, and carried on with un- Athenfens. 
remitting activity ; and the dilatory operations of 
the enemy not only removed the recent terror 
and trepidation of the Syracusans, but inspired 
them with unusual firmness. They requested the 
generals, whom they had appointed to the num- 
ber of fifteen, to lead them to Catana, that they 
might attack the hostile camp. Their cavalry 
harassed the Athenians by frequent incursions, 
beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys, 
destroyed their advanced posts, and even pro- 
ceeded so near to the main body, that they were '^ 
distinctly heard demanding with loud insults. 
Whether those boasted lords of Greece had left 
their native country, that they might form a pre- 
carious settlement at the foot of Mount *' 2Etna ? 

Provoked by these indignities, and excited by stratagem 
the impatient resentment of his own troops, Ni- fop^e*S^^ 
cias was still restrained from an open attack on possession 
Syracuse by the difficulties attending that enter- ^ ^™ 
prise. The distance betwieen Catana and the 
Sicilian capital was more than thirty miles ; but, 
after the most prosperous voyage, the Athenians 
could not expect, without extreme danger, to 
make a descent on the fortified coast of a power- 
s' Plutarch. The sneer is differently expressed in Tfaucydides ; 
** Whether they had not come to gain a settlement for themselyes in 
& foreign country, rather than to replace the Leontines in their own P" 
Tfaucydid. p. 455. • » 
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CHAP, fill and vigilant enemy. If they determined to 
^^ march by land, they must be harassed by the 
numerous cavalry of Syracuse, which actually 
watched their motions, and with whose activity, 
in a broken and intricate country, the strength 
of heavy-armed troops was exceedingly ill-qua^ 
lified to contend. To avoid both inconveniences, 
Nicias employed a stratagem. A citizen of Ca- 
tana, whose subtle and daring genius, prepared 
alike to die or to deceive, ought to have preserved 
bis name from oblivion, appeared in Syracuse as 
a deserter from his native city ; the unhappy fate 
of which, in being subjected to the imperious 
commands, or licentious disorder of the Athe^ 
nians, he lamented with perfidious tears, and 
with the plaintive accents of well-dissembled sor- 
row. " He was not the only man who bewailed, 
with, filial compassion, the misfortunes and igno- 
miny of his country. A numerous body of Ca- 
taneans, whose resentment was repressed by fear, 
longed to take up arms, that they might deliver 
themselves from a disgraceful yoke, and punish 
the cruel tyranny of the invaders. Nor could 
the design fail of success, if Syracuse should se- 
cond their generous ardour. The Athenians, so 
liberally endowed with courage and ambition, 
were destitute of wisdom and of discipline. They 
spumed the restraints of a military lile ; th«r 
posts were forsaken, their ships unguarded ; thej 
disdained the duties of the camp, and indulged 
in the pleasures of the city; On an appointed 
day it would be easy for the Syracusans, assisted 
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by the conspirators of Catana, to attack them chap. 
unprepared, to mount their undefended ramparts, . ^^ , 
to demolish their encampment, and to bum their 
fleet.** This daring proposal well corresponded 
with the keen sentiments of revenge which ani- 
mated the inhabitants of Syracuse^ The day 
was named ; the plan of the enterprise was con* 
certed, and the treacherous Catanean returned 
home to revive the hopes, and to conflrm the 
resolution of his pretended associates. 

The success of this intrigue gave the utmost Fails 
satisfaction to Nicias, whose armament prepared theal> 
to sail for Syracuse on the day appointed by the J|,^g*^^^. 
inhabitants of that city for assaulting, with tlidr cusans. 
whole force, the Athenian camp« Already had 
they marched with this view, to the fertile plain 
of Leontium, when, after twelve hours' sail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour, dis* 
embarked their troops, and fortified a camp 
without the western wall, near to the celebrated 
temple of Olympian Jupiter ; a situation which 
had been pointed out by some Syracusan exiles, 
and which was well adapted to every purpose of 
accommodation and defence. Meanwhile the 
cavalry of Syracuse, proceeding to the walls of 
Catana, had discovered to their infinite regret^ 
the departure of the Athenians. The unwelcome 
intelligence was conveyed, with the utmost ex* 
pedition, to the infantry, who immediately 
marched back to protect Syracuse. The rapid 
return of the warlike youth restored the courage 
of the aged Syracusans. They were joined by 
the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Camarina } and 
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CHAP, it was determined, without loss of time, to at- 
V ^^ , tack the hostile encampment, ^ 
Nicias de- Only a few days elapsed before the Athenians 
SyracuMns g^ve them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
Ob *^*"^^* *^^ armies prepared to engage, respectively in- 
xci. 2. flamed by -resentment and ambition ; the one 
A. c. 415. fQny^idabie from courage and numbers, the other 
elated by superior discipline and habitual victory. 
The Syracusan generals drew up their troops, 
sixteen, and the Athenians only eight, deep : but 
the latter had, in their camp, a body of resei-ve, 
which was kept ready for action on the first sig- 
nal. Nicias went round the ranks, exhorting 
his soldiers by a short discourse, in which he ob- 
served, " that the strength of their present pre- 
parations was better fitted to inspire confidence, 
than the most eloquent speech with a weak army, 
especially as they contended against the Syracu- 
sans, a promiscuous crowd, whose presumption 
was founded on inexperience, and whose desiil- 
torious ardour, however successful in predatory 
incursions, would yield to the first shock of re- 
gular war. They fought, indeed, in defence of 
their city j so did the Athenians and their allies, 
whom nothing biit military valour and success 
could restore in safety to their respective coun- 
tries.'* ^ Having thus spoken, he led his troops 
to the enemy, who did not decline the engage- 
ment. The light-armed archers ^ skirmished in 

M Thucydid. p. 445—457. 

34 Thucydid. p. 458 & 459. 

35 Thucydides mentions, besides the archers (toIotoi), the Ai^o^oAoc 
and a<f)€ydoyiiiTaiy ** the throwers of stones and slingers." p. 449. They 
were all ^iXoi, as be says immediafely below. 
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the van : the priests brought forth the accustom- chap. 
ed sacrifices: the trumpets sounded for a general v ^^^[ i 
charge. 

Xhe attack was begun with fuiy, and con- Cause of 
tinned with perseverance for several hours. Both feat. " , 
sides were animated by every principle that can 
inspire and urge the utmost vigour of exertion, 
and victory was still doubtful, when a tempest 
suddenly arose, accompanied with, unusual peals 
of thunder. This event, which little affected the 
Athenians, confounded the unexperienced cre- 
dulity of the enemy, who were broken and put 
to flight. Nicias restrained the eagerness of his 
men in the pursuit, lest they should be exposed 
to danger from a body of twelve hundred Syra^ 
cusan cavalry, who had not, engaged in the 
battle, but who impatiently watched an oppor- 
tunity to assault the disordered phalanx. The 
Syracusans escaped to their city, and the Athe- 
nians returned to their camp. In such an 
obstinate conflict, the vanquished lost two hun- 
dred and sixty, the victors only fifty men; 
numbers that might occasion much surprise, if 
we reflected not that, to oppose the offensive 
weapons used by antiquity, the warriors of 
- Greece (in every circumstance so unlike the 
miserable and naked peasants of modern Europe, 
whose lives are sacrificed without defence, as 
without remorse, to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have styled tyrants) being 
armed with the helmet and cuirass, the ample 
buckler, the firm corselet, and the manly greavei^, 
they often displayed their skill, their courage, 

VOL. II. B B 
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and their love of liberty, at a very sttiall eixpense 
of human blood. 

The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
employed the dangerous activity, arid gratified 
the impetuous order of the Athenians, but did 
not facilitate the conquest of Syracuse. With- 
out more powerful preparations, Nicias despaired 
of taking the place, either by assault, or by a 
regular siege. Soon after his victory, he re- 
turned with the whole armament to Naxos and 
Catana ; a measure which sufficiently proves that 
the late enterprise had teen undertaken, not ia 
consequence of any permanent system of oper- 
ations formed by the general, but in compliance 
with the ungovernable®^ temper of his troops, 
whose principles of military subordination v/^te 
confined to the field of battle. 



3^ Without attending to this circumstance, the conduct of Gre- 
cian generals must, on many o^rcasious, appear altogether unaccount- 
able. The same observation applies to modem history preceding the 
peace of Munster. The famous war of thirty years, which ended 
at that peace, laid the great foundation for the exact military subor- 
dination which distinguishes the present century. See Pere Bougeant, 
Histoire de la Guerre de 50 Ans. 
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CHAP. XX. 

PrejparaUonsfor the ensuing Campaign, — The Athenians 
begin the Siege with Vigour, -r Distress and Sedition in 
Syracuse. — Arrival of Gylippus — *who defeats the 
Athenians* — Transactions in Greece : — A second Ar^ 
mament arrives at Syr acme : — Itsjirst Operations sttC' 
cess/id, — The Athenians d£feated. — Prepare to raise 
the Siege, -^^Naval Engagement in the Great Harbour. 
Despondency of the Athenians. — Stratagem ofHermo^ 
crates. — The Athenians 7'aise their Camp. — Melan- 
choly Firmness of Nicias. — Demosthenes capitulates. — 
Nicias surrenders. — Cruel Treatment of the Athenian 
Captives. — Singular Exception. 

Nicias had feason to hope that his victory over chap. 
the Syracusans would procure him respect and , , ^ j 
assistance from the inferior states of Sicily. His Nicias pre- 
emissaries were diffused over that" island and the ^^l^^-^ 
neighbouring coast of Italy. Messengers were sujng <»"^- 
sent to Tuscsuoy, where Pisa and other cities had Siymp. 
been founded by Greek colonies. ^ An embassy X"'c^'4i^. 
was dispatched to Carthage, the rival and enemy 
of Syracuse. Nicias gave orders to collect 
iiaa,terials for circuravallfttion j iron, bricks, and 
ftU necessary store?. He demanded horses from 



» Strabo, p. 245. & p. 285. et seq. 
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the friend- 
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xci. 2. 
A. C< 415. 



the jiEgesteans ; and required from Athens rein- 
forcements, and a large pecuniary supply; ne* 
glecting nothing that might enable him to open 
the ensuing campaign with vigour and effect.^ 

While the Athenians thus^ prepared for the 
attack of Syracuse, the citizens of that capital 
displayed equal activity in providing for their 
own defejice. By the advice of Hermocrates, 
they appointed himself^ Heraclides, and Sicanus ; 
three, instead of fifteen generals. The com- 
manders newly elected, both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs, were invested with unlimited power, 
which was usefully employed to purchase or 
prepare arms, daily to exercise the troops, and to 
strengthen and extend the fortifications of Syra- 
cuse. They likewise dispatched ambassadors to 
the numerous cities and republics with which 
they had been connected in peace, or allied in 
war, to solicit the continuance of their friend- 
ship, and to counteract the dangerous designs of 
the Athenians. 

The importance of the city Camerina, situate 
on the southern coast of Sicily, demanded the 
presence of Hermocrates himself. The Came- 
rineans had given a very feeble and reluctant 
assistance to their allies of Syracuse ; and the 
orator Euphemus employed all the weight of his 



< It is remarkable, that though Nicias, after the removal of Alci- 
biades; enjoyed the principal, or rather sole command, of the army, 
he acted quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared at the 
commencement of the expedition. The plan which he pursued was 
that of Alcibiades, not his own : the views of the banished general 
ftill actuated the army ; but the ardent spirit was withdrawn, that 
could alone afford the hope of success. 
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abiiities to unite them to the Athenian con- chap. 
federacy. An assembly being summoned. Her- v ^^* , _.y 
mocrates informed them, " That a desire to Arguv 
prevent the deception of the Camerineans, not the Sym- 
the dread of the Athenian power, had occasioned <^"'*"*- 
his present journey. That restless and ambitious 
nation, which had so often kindled the flav^es of 
war on the continent of Greece, had lately sailed 
to Sicily, under pretence of re-establishing the 
affairs of the Leontines and ^gesteans, but from 
motives far more selfish, which it was easy to con- 
jecture and impossible! to mistake. Their real 
and principal design was to sow dissension and 
disagreement among the Sicilian states, which, 
fighting singly, might be successively subdued. 
How could effrontery affirm, or simplicity believe, 
that the Athenians should undertake a voyage to 
vindicate the freedom of ^gesta ; they who 
oppressed, with all the rigours of slavery, the 
unhappy islanders of Eubcea, by whom ^gesta 
had been built, and from whom its inhabitants 
were descended ! Under pretence of delivering 
from the tyranny of the Great King, the Greeks 
of Asia, of the Hellespont, of Thrace, and of the 
-^gaean, they had conquered and enslaved those 
various countries. They actually employed the 
same perfidious contrivance against the safety of 
the Sicilians ; but he trusted that their present 
undertaking, though carried on with equal 
artifice, would be attended with very different 
success ; and that th«y would learn, by fatal ex- 
perience, to distinguish between the effeminate 
lonians and Hellespontines, whose minds had 
been enfeebled and debased by the Persian yoke, 

BBS. 
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CHAP- ^^d the magnanimous Dorians of Sicily, the 
. J^' » genuine ofl&pring of Peloponnesus, the source of 

valour and of liberty."® 
AA^^' Euphemus, the Athenian, repelled with force 

and spirit these reproachful accusations. ** The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
not less advantageous to themselves than honour- 
able to the parent* state. The general interest 
of Greece required that the same republic which 
at first had so bravely established, should still 
continue to maintain, the national independence, 
'^'hey who afford protection, mu«t assume autho- 
rity ; but this authority the Athenians had ex- 
erted in a manner essential to their own and to 
the publid safety. If they had subjected the 
neighbouring coasts and islands, their interest 
might justify that odious but necessary measure ; 
and the same dictates of sound policy which 
induced them to conquer and to enslave the 
Hellespontine and Asiatic Greeks, would engage 
them to emancipate and to deliver the oppressed 
Sicilians. To this office they were invited by the 
Leontines and iEgestseans ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendship and con- 
sanguinity: to this enterprise they were deter- 
mined by the strongest of all motives, a well- 
grounded fear lest the inhabitants of Sicily (whose 
numbers and distance rendered it impossible for 
Athens to subdue, far less to retain them in sub- 
jection) should fall a prey to the watchful 
encroachments of Syracuse, and thus become an 
accession to the Peloponnesian confederacy." 

* Thucydid, 1. vi, p. 465. ct scq. 
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The Camerineans dreaded the distant ambition chap. 
of Athens, but dreaded still more the neigh- ^ ^' ^^ 
bouring hostility of Syracuse. Their fears The Ca- 
dictated a reply in friendly and respectful terms ; aSermiSe 
but tliey craved leave to preserve a neutrality to observe 

V ^ .1 T 1 . , 1. neutrality. 

between the contending powers, hopmg, by this 
expedient, to divert the resentment of either, yet 
to defeat the designs of both. 

Meanwhile the expected reinforcements ar- TheAthe- 
rived from Athens. In addition to his original JS)rced, 
force, Nicias had likewise collected a body of six «^** ^^ 
hundred cavalry, and the sum of four hundred with vi- 
taleats j and, in the eighteenth summer of the fjiy^p, 
war, the activity of the troops and workmen had xci. 5. 
completed all necessary preparations for under- 
taking the siege of Syracuse. The Athenian 
armament enjoyed a prosperous voyage to the 
northern harbour of Trogile, and the troops were 
no sooner disembarked than they seized an oppor- 
tunity for signalising their valour against a body 
of seven hundred men, who marched to reinforce 
the garrison of Labdalus ; an important fortress 
situate on the highest of the mountains which 
overlook and command the city. Three hun- 
dred Syracusans were killed in the pursuit; the 
rest took refuge behind their walls ; the castle of 
Labdalus was taken, and strongly guarded by the 
victors. The plan which Nicias embraced for 
conquering the city, was to draw a wall on either 
side from the neighbourhood of Labdalus, 
towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 
towards a bay two leagues in circumference, 
justly called the Great Harbour, on the souths 
When these circumvallations had surrounded the 
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place by land, he expected, by his numerous 
fleet, to block up the wide extent of the Syra- 
cusan harbours. The whole strength of the 
Athenian armament was vigorously directed to 
this service ; and, as all necessary materials had 
been provided with due attention, the works rose 
with, a rapidity which surprised and terrified the 
besieged. Their former, as well as their recent 
defeat, deterred them from opposing the enemy 
in a general engagement; but the advice of 
Hermocrates persuaded them to raise walls, 
which might traverse and interrupt those of the 
Athenians. ^ The imminent- danger urged the 
activity of the workmen ; the hostile bulwarks 
approached each other j frequent skirmishes 
ensued, in one of which the brave Lamachus 
unfortunately fell a victim to his rash valour^ ; 
but the Athenian troops maintained their usual 
superiority. 
Distress Encouraged by success, Nicias pushed the ene- 
Sonin^*' ^y w^^h vigour. The Syracusans lost hopes of 
Syracuse, defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city j and this 
despair was encreased by the abundant supplies 
which arrived from all quarters to the besiegers, 
while the interest of Syracuse seemed to be 
universally abandoned by the indifference or 
cowardice of her allies. In the turbulent demo- 
cracies of Greece, the moment of public danger 
commonly gave the signal for domestic sedition. 
The populace clamoured with their usual licen- 
tiousness, against the incapacity or perfidy of 

* ^Tbiicydid. l.vi. p..482. cucq. « Plutarch, in Nicia. 
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their leaders, to whom alone they ascribed their chap. 
misfortunes. New generals were named in the v ^\ ^ j 
room of Hermocrates and his colleagues ; and 
this injudicious change increased the calamities 
of Syracuse, which at length prepared .to capi- 
tulate. ^ 

While the assembly deliberated concerning The Syra- 
the execution of a measure, which, however u^^xpect- 
disgraceful, was declared to be necessary, a ^^^l^ 
Corinthian galley, commanded by Gongylus, their Peio- 
entered the central harbour of Ortygia, which X"^"*" 
being strongly fortified, and penetrating into the Oiymp. 
h^art of the city, served as the principal and a?c. 414. 
most secure station for the Syracusan fleet. The 
news immediately reached the assembly, and all 
ranks of men eagerly crowded around Gongylus 
the Corinthian, that they might learn the cause . • 
of his voyage, and the intentions of their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, Gongylus announced a speedy 
and effectual relief to.the besieged city. ^ He 
acquainted the Syracusans, that the embassy, 
sent the preceding year, to^crave the assistance 
of Pelo|)onnesus, had been crowned with success. 
His own countrymen had warmly embraced the 
cause of their kinsmen, and most respectable 
colony. They had fitted out a considerable fleet, 
the arrival of which might be expected every 
hour. The Lacedaemonians, also, had sent a 
small squadron, and the whole armament was 
conducted by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer 
of tried valour and ability. 

While the desponding citizens of Syracuse Arrival of 
listened to this intelligence with pleasing asto- tan Oyfip- 

pw, 

♦ Thucydid* p. 487. ' Id, p. 490. 
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CHAP, nishment, a messenger arrived by land from 
V ^' , Gylippus himself. That experienced comman- 
der, instead of pursuing a direct course to Sicily, 
which might have been intercepted by the Athe- 
nian fleet, had landed with four gallies on the 
western coast of the island. The name of a 
Spartan general determined the wavering irreso- 
lution of the Sicilians. The troops of Himera, 
Selinus, and Gela, flocked to his standard ; and 
he approached Syracuse on the side of Epipole, 
where the line of contravallation was still un- 
finished, with a body of several thousand men. 
feats fr ^^^ "^^®* courageous of the citizens sallied 
Atheni- forth to meet this generous and powerful pro- 
tector. The junction was happily effected ; the 
ardour of the troops kindled into enthusiasm ; 
and they distinguished that memorable day by 
surprising several important Athenian posts. 
This first success re-animated the activity of the 
soldiers and workmen. . The traverse wall was 
extended with the utmost diligence, and a vi- 
gOTous sally deprived the enemy of the strong 
•castle of Labdalus. Nicias perceiving that the 
interest of the Athenians in Sicily would he con- 
tinually weakened by delay,^ wished to bring the 
fortune of the war to the decision of a battle. 
Nor did Gylippus decline the engagement. The 
first action was unfavourable to the Syracusans, 
who had been imprudently posted in the defiles 
between their own and the enemy's walls, which 
rendered of no avail their superiority in cavalry 
and archers. The magnanimity of Gylippus ac- 
knowledged this error, for which he completely 
atoned by his judicious conduct in the imme- 
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diately succeeding engagement. His forces chap. 
ikvere drawn up in a tnm'e spacious ground. The v '^^' , 
pikemen received the shock of the enemy*s front. 
The horses and light-armed troops assailed and 
harassed their undefended flanks. The Athe- 
nians were thrown into disorder, repulsed, and 
pursued to their camp with considerable loss, 
and with irreparable disgrace. 

The important consequences of this victory Consc. 
appeared in the subsequent events of the siege, ^evic*** 
The Syracusans soon extended their works be* ^^^ 
yond the line of circumvallati^n, so that it was 
impossible to block up their city, without forc- 
ing their ramparts. The besiegers, while they 
maintained the superiority of their arms, had 
been, abundantly supplied with necessaries from 
the neighbouring territory ; but every place was 
alike hostile to them after their defeat. The 
soldiers, who weM out in quest of wood and 
water, were unexpectedly attacked and cut off 
by the enemy's cavalry, or by the reinforce- 
ments which arrived from every quarter to the 
assistance of Syracuse ; and they were at fength 
reduced to depend, for every necessary supply, 
6n the precarious bounty of the Italian shore. 

Nicias, whose sensibility deeply felt the pub- Nidas de- 
lie distress, wrote a most desponding letter to reinforce- 
the Athenians. He hone^ly described, and la- ™®"' 
mented, the misfortunes and disorders of his Athens, 
army. The slaves deserted in great numbers; 
the mercenary troops, who fought only for pay 
and subsistence, preferred the more secure and 
bierative service of Syracuse; even the Athe- 
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CHAP* nian citizens, disgusted with the unexpected 
V ^^^>> length and intolerable hardships of the war, 
abandoned the care of the galleys to unexpe- 
rienced hands; an abuse too easily permitted 
by the captains, whose weakness and partiality 
had corrupted the discipline, and ruined the 
strength, of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknow- 
ledged his inability to check the disorder ; ob- 
serving, that he wrote to those who knew the 
difficulty of governing the licentious spirit of 
their domestic troops. He therefore exhorted 
the assembly, eitaer to call them home without 
delay, or to send immediately a second arma- 
ment, not less powerful than the first, 
l^ayalopc- Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
Oiymp^ again assumed the authority due to his abilities) 
xci. 4. were acquainted with the actual distress, as well 
'as the future hopes of the besiegers, who might 
derive, in consequence of Nicias's letter, more 
efiectual succours from Attica than th^ besieged 
city could expect from Peloponnesus. They 
were prompted by interest, therefore, as well as 
by inclination^ to press the enemy on every side, 
and at once to assail them by sea and land. 
Besides the bad condition of the Athenian fleet, 
the absence of a considerable number of galleys 
employed in conducting the convoys of provi- 
sions, encouraged this resolution. The Corin- 
thian squadron of twelve sail, long expected 
with anxiety, had escaped the dangers of a 
winter's voyage ; and at the commencement of 
the ensuing spring, the harbours of Syracuse 
were crowded with the whole naval strength of 
11 
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Sicily. Hermocrates persuaded his countrymen, b H A P. 
" that the advantages of skill and experience, . ^' > 
which he honestly ascribed to the Athenians, 
could not compensate their terror and confusion 
at being suddenly attacked by a superior force, 
on an element which they affected to command. 
Athens had assumed this boasted empire of the 
sea in repelling the invasion of Persia. Syracuse 
had a similar, yet stronger motive ; and as she 
possessed greater power, was entitled to- expect 
more distinguished success.'* 

The principal squadrons of Syracuse lay in the Alternate 
harbour of Ortygia, separated by the island of 
that name, from the station of the Athenian fleet. 
While Hermocrates sailed forth with eighty 
galleys, to venture a naval engagement, Gylippus 
attacked the hostile fortifications at Plemmyrium, 
a promontory opposite to Ortygia, which con- 
fined the entrance of the Great Harbour. The 
defeat of the Syracusans at sea, whereby they 
lost fourteen vessels, was balanced by their vic- 
tory at land, in which they* took three fortresses, 
containing a large quantity of military and naval 
stores, and a considerable sum of money. In 
some subsequent actions, which scarcely deserve 
the name of battles, their fleet was still unsuc- 
cessful ; but as they engaged with great caution, 
and found every where a secure retreat on a 
friendly shore, their loss was inconsiderable. 
Their want of success, in their first attempt, did 
not abate their resolution to gain the command 
at sea. The hopes of defending their country 
sharpened their invention, and animated their 
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CHAP, activity. They could not, indeed, contend with 
V , -^ J ,^^ the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolution, 
or in the skill of seamanship ; but in the destined 
scene of action, there was little opportunity for 
displaying those advantages ; and by strengtlien- 
ing, with unremitting labour, tlie prows of their 
ships, they compensated, by superior weiglit, the 
defect of velocity. Tjiey provided also a great 
number of small vessels, which, might approach 
so near the hostile fleet, that the light-armed 
troops with which they were filled could aim their 
darts against the Athenian mariners. 
The Athe- By unexampled assiduity in completing these 
l^d f^ preparations, the Syracusans at length prevailed 
«»• in a general engagement, which was fought in the 

Great Harbour. Seven Athenian ships were sunk, 
many more were disabled, and Nicias saved the 
remaid^is of his shattered and dishonoured arma- 
ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and transports, from the masts of which had been 
suspended huge masses of lead, named dolphins, 
from their form, sufficient to crush, by their fall- 
ing weight, the stoutest galleys of antiquity. 
This unexpected obstacle arrested the progress 
of the victors j but their preceding advantages 
elevated them with the highest hopes, and ver 
duced the vanquished to despair. 
Trensac- The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were at- 
Greec^ tended by misfortunes at home still more dread- 
Oiymp. £ul« In the eighteentii year of the war, Alcibiades 
A. €.414. nccompaiiied^to i^arta the ambaasadors^ of Co- 
rinth and S}^acu8e, wiio had solicited and ob- 
tcined asastance to the bedeged city. On diat 
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occasion, the Athenian exile fif st acquired the chap. 
confidence of the Spartans, by condemning, in the \^,„^^ 
strongest terms, the injustice and ambition of 
his ungrateful countrymen, "whose cnielty 
towards himself equalled their inveterate hos- 
tility to the Lacedaemonian republic; but this 
republic might, by following his advice, disarm 
their resentment. The town of Decelia was 
situate on the Attic frontier, at an equal distance 
of fifteen miles from Thebes and Athens. This 
place, which commanded an extensive and fertile 
plain, might be surprised and fortified by the 
Spartans % who, instead of hantssing their foes 
by annual excursions, might thus infest them 
by a continual war. The wisdom of Sparta 
had too long neglected such a salutary aad de^ 
cisive measure, espjecially as the existence of a 
similar design had often been suggested by the 
fears of the enemy, who trembled even at the 
apprehension of seeing a foreign garrison in their 
territory. 

This advice, first proposed, and often ui^ed, ThePeio- 
by Alcibiades, was adopted in the coinmence- S^for! 
ment of the ensuing spring, when the warHke ^j^^f '^^ 
Agis led a powerful army into Attica. The de* oiymp. 
fenceless inhabitants of the fi-ontier fled before A?b%i5 
his irresistible arms ; but inirtead of pursuing 
them, as usual, into the heart of the country,, he 
stopped short at Decelia. As aU necessary ma** 
terials had been provided in gmat abmidance» 

* The Athenians, with their usual imprudence, facilitated the suc- 
ceM of AleiMacle6*8 intr^es. At the time tdien they ought,' if po*- 
sihle, to have soothed, they exasperated the Spartans to the utmost, 
by frequent incursions from Pylus, and by openly assisting the Ar- 
g^TCs. Thaey<fid. 1. yl sub fine. 
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CHAP, the place was speedily fortified on every side, 
V ^ - ^ i and the walls of Decelia, which might be dis- 
tinctly seen across the intermediate plain, bid 
defiance to those of Athens. ' 
The mise- The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
Shar'* the watchful hostility of a neighbouring garri- 
country. son. The Open country was entirely laid waste, 
and the usual communication was interrupted 
with the valuable island of Euboea, from which, 
in seasons of scarcity, or during the ravages of 
war, the Athenians commonly derived their sup- 
plies of corn, wine, and oil, and whatever is 
most necessary to life. Harassed by the fatigues 
of unremitting service, and deprived of daily 
bread, the slaves murmured, complained, and 
revolted to the enemy j and their defection 
robbed the state of twenty thousand useful ar- 
tisans. Since the latter years of Pericles, the 
Athenians had not been involved in such distress. 
But their present were far more grievous than 
their past sufferings. Those had been chiefly 
occasioned by the temporary rage of the pesti- 
lence, the abatement of which there was always 
reason to expect ; but these were inflicted by 
the unextinguishable hatred of a cruel and un- 
relenting foe. *® 
The Athe- ' The domestic calamities of the republic did 
wt°*r«at ^^^ however, prevent the most vigorous exer- 
vigour in tious abroad. Twenty galleys, stationed at Nau- 
c/thdr*' pactus, watched the motions of the Pelopon- 
caiamities. nesian fleet destined to the assistance of Syra- 
cuse : thirty carried on the war in Macedonia, 

9 Thucydid. p, 500. et »eq, »• Id. iWd* 
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to reduce the rebellioh of Amphipolis ; a consi- chap. 
derable squadron collected tribute, and levied ^ 
soldiers, in the colonies of Asia; another, still 
more powerful, ravaged the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, Never did any kingdom or republic 
equal the magnanimity of Athens ; never, in 
ancient or modem times, did the courage of any 
state entertain an ambition so far superior to its 
power, or exert efforts so disproportionate, to its 
strength. Amidst the difficulties and dangers 
which encompassed them on every side, the 
Athenians persisted in the siege of Syracuse, a 
city little inferior to their own ; and, undaunted 
by the actual devastation of their country, un- 
terrified by the menaced assault of their walls, 
they sent, without delay, such a reinforcement 
into Sicily, as afforded the most promising hopes 
of success in their expedition against that 
island." 

The Syraciisans had scarcely time to rejoice TheAtbe* 
at their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, ment,coinl 
when a numerous and formidable armament ap- 2*^^^^ 
peared on the Sicilian coast. The foremost thenes, ar- 
gallies, their prows adorned with gaudy stream- Syracuse, 
ers, pursued a secure course towards the harbours oiygip* 
of Syracuse. The emulation of the rowers was A. c.4ij. 
animated by the mingled sounds of the trumpet 
and clarion; and the regular decoration, the " 
elegant splendour, which distinguished every 
part of the equipment, exhibited a pompous spec- 
tacle of naval triumph. Their appearance, even 
at a distance, announced the country to which 

** ThucycHd. p. 501. etsoq. 
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CHAP, they belonged ; and both the joy of the besiegers, 
V ^^ « and the terror of the besieged, acknowledged 
that Athens was* the only city in the world capa- 
ble of sending to the sea such a beautiful and 
magnificent contribution. The Syracusans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the pro- 
gress, or to hinder the approach, of the hostile 
armament ; which, besides innumerable foreign 
vessels and transports, consisted of seventy-three 
Athenian gallies, commanded by the experienced 
valour of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. The 
pikemen on board exceeded five thousand ; the 
light-armed troops were nearly as numerous j 
and, including the rowers, workmen, and attend- 
ants, the whole strength may lie reckoned supe* 
rior to that originally sent with Nicias *?, which 
amounted to twenty thousand men. 
The com- The misfortunes hitherto attending the oper- 
forces ations in Sicily had lowered the character of the^ 
assault general ; and this circumstance, as well as the 

Syracuse, o . ' 

superior abilities of Demosthenes, entitled him 
to assume the tone of authority in their conjunct 
deliberations. His advice, which Eurymedon 
highly approved, and in which the dilatory cau- 
tion of Nicias finally acquiesced, was clear and 
simple. " They ought to avail themselves of 
the alarm which the unexpected arrival of such 
a powerful reinforcement had spread among the 
eniemy ; and instead of submitting to the tedious 
formalities of a siege, at once assault the walls 
of .Syracuse. He trusted, by the valour of his 

>*Comp. Thucydid. tupn ciut. Diodor. l.snu. p.«56. Plut. 
in Nicia. 
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traopSy to obtain^ in one day, the valuable reward cjK A P. 
ofiong and severe labours* . But if the gods had , ^' , 
otherwise determined, it would be time to desist 
from, an en^kerprise, in which delay was equal 
to.defeat,. and to employ the bravery of the 
Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of their 
country/'**^. 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and Their fim 
making some ineffectual attempts against the for- 5,[|^'|f"* 
tifications on that side, probably with a view to 
divert the attention of the enemy, Demosthenes 
chose, the first hour of a moonshine night, to 
proceed with the floWer of the army to seize the 
fortresses in Epipole. The march was perform^ 
ed with successful celerity ; the out-posts wer^ 
surprised; the guards put to the sword; and 
three separate encampments, of the Syracusans, 
the Sicilians, and allies, formed a feeble opposition 
to the Athenian ardour. As if their victory had 
already been^ complete, the assailants began to 
pull down the wooden battlements, or to urge 
the- pursuit with a rapidity which disordered 
theii- -ranksi 
* Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus^ general 
had assembled th6 whole force of Syracuse. At m^^n 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired.-^ J^J^^^^ 
Tlie Athenians were decoyed within the intricate are de- 
windings of tli^ W^ls,^ aindtbeir irregular. fury. ^*® 
waa.cfirot checked by -the^finnnes^ of'aiThelNilir' 
pbalaaa:vj[ A^Msistaiioe so^ sudden and unestpwc^l-^t 
ed might alone have been decisive ; but other 

*s Thueydid; 1. vil p. 51». 
C C f' 
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CHAP, circumstances wjere adverse to the Athenians; 
^^' their ignorance of the ground, the alternate ob- 
scurity of night and the deceitful glare of the 
moon, which, shining in the front of the Thebans, 
illumined the splendour of their arms, and multi- 
plied the terror of their numbers. The foremost 
ranks of the pursuers.were repdled ; and, as they 
retreated to the main body, encountered the 
advancing Argives and Corcyreans, who singing 
the Poean in their Doric dialect and accent, were 
unfortunately taken for enemies. Fear, and then 
rage, seized the Athenians, who thinking them- 
selves encompassed on all sides, determined to 
force their way, and. committed much bloodshed 
among their allies, before the mistake could be 
discovered. To prevent the repetition of this 
dreadful error, their scattered bands were obliged 
at every moment to demand the watch-word, 
which was at .length betrayed to their adversaries. 
The consequence of this was doubly fatal* At 
every rencounter the silent Athenians were 
slaughtered without mercy, while the enemy, 
who knew their watch-word, might at pleasure 
join, or decline the battle, and easily oppress 
their weakness, or elude their strength. • The 
terror and confusion, increased J the rout became 
general. Gylippus pursued in good order with 
his victorious troops. The vanquished could not 
descend in a body by the narrow passages through 
which they had mounted. Many abandoned 
their arms, and explored the unknown paths of 
the rocky Epipole. Others threw liiemselves 
from precipices, rather than await the pursuers. 
Sewritl thousands were le£l dead or wounded on 
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the scene of action ; and, in the morning, the chap. 
greater part of the stragglers were intercepted v ^' i 
and cut off by the Syracusan cavalry J* 

This dreadful and unexpected disaster sus- Thesaiu- 
pended the operations of the siege. The sures^po- 
Athenian generals spent the time in fruitless g>««<**>y 
deliberations concerning their future measures,^ thenes, 
while the army lay encamped on the marshy and SJ^Nldas. 
unhealthy banks of the Anapus. The vicissitudes 
of an autumnal atmosphere, corrupted by the 
foul vapours of .an unwholesome soil, made a 
severe impression on the irritable fibres of men, 
exhausted by fatigue, dejected by disgrace, and 
deprived of hope. A general sickness broke out 
in the camp. Demosthenes urged this calamity 
as a new reason for hastening their departure, 
while it was yet possible to cross the Ionian sea, 
without risking the danger of a winter's tempest. 
ButNicias dissuaded the design of leaving Sicily 
until they should be warranted to take this 
important step by the positive authority of the 
republic. ." Those who were actually the most 
bent on ignominious flight, would, after their 
return, be the foremost to accuse the weakness 
or the treachery of their commanders ; and for 
his own.part, he would rather die honourably in 
the field of battle, than perish by the unjust sen- 
tence of his country.'* Demosthenes and Eury- 
medon knew, by fatal experience, the irascible 
temper pf an Athenian assembly ; they only in- 
sisted, that the strmament should at least remove 

*4 Tbucydid. p. 520. et eeq. 
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to a more convenient station, from whence, after 
the troops had recovered their usual health and 
spirits, they might hanuss the eiiettiy by cdn^ 
tinual descents, until they obtained an dppor* 
tunity of fighting the Syracusan fleet on the open 
sea^ 
Hit mo- But even this resolution was strenuously 
"^ opposed by Nicias, who knew by the secret cor- 
* " despondence which, be maintained with certain 
traitors iii Syracuse, that the treasury of that city 
had been exhausted by the enormous expense 
of two thousand talents already incurred in the 
war, and that the magistrates had stretched their 
credit to its utmost bounds, in borrowing from 
their allies j and who therefore naturally flattered 
himself^ that the vigour of their resistance would 
abate with the decay of their resources. The 
colleagues of Nicias were confounded with the 
firmness of an opposition so unlike the yielding 
' timidity of his ordinary character, and so incon- 
sistent with the sentiments which he had 'often ' 
expressed concerning the Sicilian expedition^ 
They imagined that he might rely on some more 
important ground of confidence^ which his cau- 
tion was unwilling to explain ; they submitted 
therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himself and to them, and to the armament 
which they; commanded.** 
The Sj^ra- Meauwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 
cdve l'^^" ^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ victoiT, to draw a powerful 
reinforce- reinforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the 
transports, so long expected from Peloponnesus, 

'* Comp. Thucydid. p. 524. & PIut< in Nicia.* 
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» 

finally arrived in the harbour of Ortygia, 'The chap. 
Peloponnesian forces had sailed from Greece j 

early in the spring ; and it is not explained for 
what reason they touched on the coast of Cyre- 
naica. There they continued for some months, 
that they might defend their Grecian brethren, 
actually endangered by the impetuous assaults 
of the Lybians; and having conquered that bar- 
barous enemy, they augmented their fleet with 
a few Cyrenian gallies ^% and safely reached 
Syxaicuse, the place of their first destination. 
This squadron formed the last assistance sent to 
either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the actors in 
the following dreadful scene ; for by the acces- 
sion of the Cyrenians, Syracuse was either 
attacked or defended by all the various divisions 
of the Griecian name, which formed, in that age, 
the most civilized portion of the inhabitants of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The arrival of such powerful auxiliaries to the The Athe- 
besieged, and the increasing force of the malady, pare\r^" 
totally disconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias ^*?^^^ ^^ 
agreed to set saiL Every necessary preparation 
was made forthis purpose, arid the cover of night 
was chosen, as most proper for concealing their 
own disgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of 
the enemy. But the night appointed for their 
departure was distinguished by an inauspicious 
eclipse of the moon, for so at least it was judged 
by the superstitious fears of Nicias, and by the 

»• Thucydid* p. 537. 
C V. Ai 
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CHAP, ignorance of his diviners ^\ even in the vain art, 
V ^ ,_' ivhich they professed. The voyage was "deferred 
till the mystical number of thrice nine days. 
But, before the expiration of that time^ it was 
no longer practicable, for the design was soon 
betrayed to the Syracusans; and this discovery, 
added to the encouragement derived from the 
circumstances of which we have already taken 
' notice, increased their eagerness to attack the 
enemy by sea and land. Their attempts failed 
to destroy, by fire-ships, the Athenian fleet 
They were more successful in employing supe- 
rior numbers to divide the strengdi, and to 
weaken the resistance, of an enfeebled and 
dejected foe. During three days, there was a 
perpetual succession of battles, military and 
nay^. On the first day fortune hung in sus- 
pense ; the second deprived the Athenians of a 
considerable squadron commanded by Eury- 
medon ; and this misfortune was embittered, on 
the third, by the loss of eighteen gallies, with 
their crews. ^^ ^ 
Their pur- The Syracusans celebrated their victory with 
pol^^b^ triumphant enthusiasm j while their orators " ex- 
theencmy; tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which, 
- by its native prowess and single danger, had not 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long dishonoured and afiiicted by the oppres- 
sive tyranny of Athens. This tyranny had been 

"' The rules of divination, we are told, should have Uvight them, 
that the obscurity of an eclipse betokened a successful retreat Phi- 
larch, in Nicia. 

^ Thuoydid. p. 39B. et »eq. 
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acquired and confirmed by the usurped sove- chap. 
reignty of the sea ; but even on that element, x ^^' j 
th(B courage of Syracuse had defeated the expe- 
rience of the enemy. Their renown would be 
immortal, if they accomplished the useful and 
meritorious work; and if, by intercepting the 
retreat, and destroying the armament of the 
Athenians, they crushed at once the power, and 
for ever humbled the pride, of that aspiring 
people." 

This design, suggested by the wisdom of Her- who throw 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the active zeal acro«iui« 
of his fellow-citizens, who strove, with unremit- ^^ 

Harbour. 

ting ardour, to throw a chain of vessels across the 
mouth of the Great Harbour, about a mile in 
breadth. The labour was complete before Nicias, ' 
totally occupied by other objects, attempted to 
interrupt it. After repeated defeats, and .al- 
though he was so miserably tormented by the 
stone, that he had frequently solicited his recall, 
that virtuous commander, whose courage rose in 
adversity, used the utmost diligence to retrieve 
the afiairs of his country. The shattered gallies 
were speedily refitted, and again prepared, to the 
number of an hundred and ten, to risk the event 
of a battle. As they had suffered greatly, on 
former occasions, by the hardness and heaviness 
of the Syracusan prows, Nicias provided them ' 
with grappling-irons, fitted to prevent the recoil 
of their opponents, and the repetition of the hos- 
tile stroke. The decks were crowded with 
armed men, and the contrivance to which the 
enemy had hitherto chiefly owed their success, 
of introducing the firmness and stability of a 
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CHAP, military, into a naval engagement, was adopted 
V ^' . in its fuU extent by the Athenians. When the 
fleet was ready for sea, Nicias recalled the troops 
from the various posts and fortresses still oc- 
qupied by their arms, and formed them into one 
qamp. on the shore, where, on the day of battle, 
their ranks might be extended as widely as the 
vicinity of the Syracusan ramparts could safely 
permit, tliat a spacious retreat might be secured 
to the Athenian ships, if persecuted by their 
usjial. bad fortune ; in which fatal alternative, 
nothing. remained but to retire by land with the 
miserable remnant of the army. But Nicias did 
not yet despair, that the last efforts of his coun- 
trymen would break the enemy's chain at the 
mouth of the Great Harbour ; and that they 
would return victorious, to traraport their en- 
C£»pped companions to the friendly ports of Naxos 
and'Catapa. 
Both rides EJat^d by this hope, he forgot his bodily in- 
i^r^aule. fi^Hiities, and suppressed the anguish of his soul. 
With a jserene and magnanimous firmness, he 
chesered the dejection of the Athenians, exhorting 
then), before they embarked, by an affecting and 
miwly speeolu. " to remember the vicissitudes of 
w^, and the instability of fortune. *® Though 
hitherto unsuccessful, they had every thing to 
expect ivopi the strength of their actual prepar- 
atipns; iXQV ought men, who had tried and sur- 
mounted so many dangers, to yield to the weak 
prejiidiqes of unexperienced folly, and cloud the 
prosqpe^t:Qf /nture victory by the gl^my Jremein- 
brance of^a^t defef^t> They yet: enjoyed an 

'9 Thuiydid; p. A59\ et n%, ; 
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opportunity to defend. their lives, their liberty, CH ap^ 
their friends, their country, and the mighty name v - ' # 
of Atheiis ; an opportunity which rieWr could 
return, since the whole fortune of the republic 
was embarked in the present fleet/* When Gy- 
lip'piis ahd the Syracusan commanders were ap- 
prised of the designs of the enemy, they hast- 
ened to the defence of the bar which had been 
thrown across the entrance of the harbour. It 
is uncertain for what reason they had left open , 
one narrow passage^, on either side of which, 
they stationed a powerful squadron. GylippuS 
animated the sailors with siich topics,' as the oc- 
casion naturally suggested, and returned to take 
thd conduct of the land forces, leaving Sicanus, 
Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two first to com- 
mand the wings, and the last, a citizen of Corinth,, 
tb cbmmand the centre, of the Syracusan fleet, 
which fell short of the Athenian by the number 
of twenty gallies. But the former was admirably 
prcivideci^th whatever seemed most necessary 
fdr attack or for defence ; even the Athenian 
grappling-irons had not been overlooked; to 
elude the dangerous grasp of these instruments, 
the prows of the Syracusan vessels were covered 
with wet and slippery hides. • 

. feefore the Athenians set sail, Nicias, that no- Narai oh 
thing might be neglected to obtain success, >vrent fSJ^™^^ 
round the whole armament, addressing, in the S^?^ 

- - , . . - :v. , . . ^^ - t • Harbour. 

most f)athetic terms, the several commanders by 
name, recalling to them the objects mpst dear ^ 

^ Km 791^ KwruKti^yra hitKwKow, Tbucydid. p. 451. 
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and most respectable, which they were engaged 
by every tie of honour and affection to defend, 
and conjuring them, by their families, their 
friends, and their paternal gods, to exert whatever 
skill or courage they collectively, or as indivi- 
duals, possessed, on this ever memorable and most 
important occasion. He then returned to the 
camp with an enfeebled body and an anxious 
mind, committing the last hope of the republic to 
the active valour of Demosthenes, Eudemus, and 
Menander. The first impression of the Athe- 
nians was irresistible; they burst through the 
passage of the bar, and repelled the squadrons 
on either side. As the entrance widened, the 
Syracusans, in their turn, rushed into the harbour, 
which was more favourable than the open sea to 
their mode of fighting. Thither the foremost of 
the Athenians returned, either compelled by su- 
perior force, or that they might assist their com- . 
panions. The engagement became general in 
the mouth of the harbour ; and ip this narrow 
space two hundred gallies fought, during the 
greatest part of the day, with an obstinate and 
persevering valour. It would require the ex- 
pressive energy of Xhucydides, and the imitative, 
though inimitable, sounds and expressions of the 
Grecian tongue, to describe the noise, the tumult, . 
and the ardour of the contending squadrons. 
The battle was not long confined to the shock of 
adverse prows, and to the distant hostility of 
darts and arrows. The nearest vessels grappled, 
and closed with each other, and their decks were 
soon converted into a field of blood. ' While the 
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heavy-armed troops boarded the. enemy's ships, chap. 
they left their own exposed to a similar mis- 1 ^^' , 
fortune; the fleets were divided into massive 
clusters of adhering gallies ; and the confusion 
of their mingled shouts overpowered the voice 
of authority ; the Athenians exhorting, not to 
abandon an element on which their republic had 
ever acquired victory and glory, for the danger- 
ous protection of an hostile shore ; and the Sy- 
racusans encouraging each other not to fly from 
an enemy, whose weakness or cowardice had 
long meditated flight.^* 

* The singular and tremendous spectacle of an The Atha- 
engagement more fierce and obstinate than any f^°^f^ 
that had ever been beheld in the Grecian seas, 
restrained the activity, and totally suspended 
the powers, of the numerous and adverse batta- 
lions which encircled the coast. The spectators 
and the actors were equally interested in the 
important scene ; but the former, the current 
of whose sensibility was undiverted by any ex- 
ertion of mind or body, felt more deeply, and 
expressed more forcibly, the various emotions 
by which they were agitated. ^ Hope, fear, the 
shouts of \dctory, the shrieks of despair, the 
anxious solicitujie of doubtful success, animated 
the countenances, the voice, and the gesture of 
the Athenians, whose whole reliance centered 
in their fleet. When at length their gallies evi- 
dently gave way on every side, the contrast of 
alternate, and the rapid tumult of successive, 

« Thucjdid. p. 54a. et »eq. •• Id. p. 544. 
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CHAP, passions, subsided in a melancholy calm. Thfp 
V y^ ^ dreadful pause of astonishment and terror w^^ 
followed by the disordered trepidation of flight 
and fear : many escaped to the camp : others 
rah, uncertain whither to direct their st^ps; 
while Nicias, with a small, but undismayed 
band, remained on the shore, to protect the 
landing of their unfortunate gallies. But tj^e 
retreat of the Athenians could not probably have 
been effected, had it not been favoured by the 
aidtual circumstances of the enemy, as well bis 
by the peculiar prejudices of ancient superstition. 
In this weil-fought battle, the vanquished had 
lost fifty, and the victors forty, vessels. It was 
ihcumbent on the latter to employ their imme-. 
diaie and most strenuous efforts to recover the 
dead bodies of their friends, that they might.be 
honoured with the sacred and indispensable rites 
of funeral. The day was far spent ; the strength 
of the sailors had been exhausted by a long con? 
tihuahce of unremitting labour ; and both they, 
and their conipanions on shore, were more de- 
sirous to return to Syracuse to .enJ9y the fruits 
of yictoryi thai^ to irritate the dangeroqs despair 
of the vanquished, Athenians. ^ - . 

Their ex- It is observed by the Roman orator ^, vith no 
tpondency. lei|s truth than elegance, that not only th^ navy 
o1[^ Atjiens, bi^t the gloj^y and the empire ^f ^h^^i 
republic, suffered shipwreck in the fatal harj^qur 
""^^i^m^^ ;The;despopd^^^^ 
immeoiately followed this ever memorable en- 

•» Thtieydid. p. $43. •< Qc. in Verr. v* ST. 
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g^getnent was testified in the neglect of a duty chap. 
^which the Athenians had never neglected be- v ^^' ^ ' 
fore, and in renouncing a part of their national 
character, which it had hitherto been their great- 
est glory to maintain. They abandoned to insult 
and indignity the bodies of the slain ; and when 
it was proposed to them by their commanders 
to prepare next day for a second engagement, 
since their vessels were still more numerous than 
those of the enemy, they, who had seldditf 
avoided a superior, and who hacrneVer declifted 
the encounter of an equal force, declared that 
no motive could induce them to withstand the 
"weaker armament of Syracuse. Their otily de- 
sire was to escape by land, under cover of thie 
night, from a foe whom they had not Courage . 
to oppose, and from a place where every object 
was offensive to their sight, and most painful to ^^ 
their reflection. ^ 

The behaviour of the Syracusans promised^ The Sym- 
complete success to this design. The evening' SJrate the 
after the battle was the vigil of the feast of Her- ^'^'^*} ^^ 
cules ; and the still agitated combatants awak- with liccn- 
ened, after a short and feverish repose, to'cele- *'®"*J®y- 
brate the memory of their favourite hero, to 
whose propitious influence they probably ascribed^ 
the merit of the most splendid trophjr^ thkt * ever^ 
adorned the fame of Syracuse^ From the triump'h 
of victory, and gratefill emotions of religious' 
enthusiasm, there was an easy transition,^ iiftHe'" 
cr^ed andin the practifce of the Greeks, to* the* 
•JilM^Migance of licentious joy, aftdthfe eicesses^ 
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CHAP, of sensual indulgence. Sports, processions, mu- 
, ^'^ y sic, dancing, the pleasures of the table, of the 
elegant arts, and of unguarded conversation, 
were incorporated in the texture of their reli- 
gious worship. But the coincidence of a festival 
and a victory demanded an accumulated profu- 
sion of such enjoyments as soothe the senses and 
please the fimcy. Amidst these, giddy transports, 
the Syracusans lost all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they despised j even the soldiers on guard 
joined the dissolute or frivolous amusements of 
their companions ; and, during the greatest part 
of the night, Syracuse presented a mixed scene 
/ of secure gaiety, of thoughtless jollity, and of 
mad and mo^ dangerous licence. ^^ 
Stratagem The fiiJtt and vigilant mind of Hermocrates 
oat^^to^ alone withstood, but was unable to:^ divert, the 
^ Atfi g^^^^^l current. It was impossible to rouse to 
nianre- 'the fatigues of war men buried in wine and 
^'**'' pleasure, and intoxicated with victory ; and, 33 
he could not intercept by force, he determined 
to retard by stratagem, the intended retreat 
of the Athenians, whose numbers and resent- 
ment would still render them formidable to what- 
ever part of Sicily they might remove their 
camp. A select band of horsemen, assuming^ 
the character of traitors, fearlessly approached 
the hostile ramparts, and warned the Athenians 
of the danger of departing that night, as many 
ambuscades lurked in the way, and all the most 
important passes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treason gained credit to the 

•* I'hucydid, p 546, 
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perfidious advice; and the Athenians, having chap. 
changed their first resolution, were persuaded by , ^^* j 
Nicias to wait two days longer, that such mea- 
sures might be taken as seemed best adapted to 
promote the safety and celerity of their march.^ 

The camp was raised on the third morning TheAthe- 
aftei^ the battle. Forty thousand men, of whom th^ "^"^ 
many were afflicted with wounds and disease, ^*™P* 
and all exhaustfed by fatigue, and dejected by 
calamity, exhibited the appearance, 'not of a 
flying army, but of a great and populous com- 
munity, driven from their ancient habitations by 
the cruel vengeance of a conqueror. They had 
miserably falleir from the lofty expectations with 
which they sailed in triumph to the harbour ol 
Syracuse. They had abaiidoned thdr gallies, 
their transports, the hopes of victory, and the 
glory t)f the Athenian name j and these collective 
soflerin^ were enhanced and exasperated by the 
painful images which struck the eyes and the 
fancy of each unfortunate individual. The Their 
mangled bodies.of their companions and friends, j^ictioni, 
deprived of the sacred rites of funeral, affected 
them with a sentiment of re^gious horror, on 
which the weakness of human nature was happily 
unable to dwell. Their minds recoiled froiti the 
dreadful thoughtr but they could riot divert their 
compassion from the nuniei'dus crowds of sick 
and wounded, who fallowed thefti with enfeebled 
asnd uiieqilal steps, intreatiii^, in the accent and 
attitude of unu<t^able an^ish, to be deliyered 

^ Thacydid. f V 547. 
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CHAR froni the misery of famine, or the rage of an ex- 
^ ^^' ^ asperated foe. Amidst such afflicting scenes, 
the heart of a stranger would have melted with 
tender sjympathy ; but what must the Athenians 
have felt, to see in this hopeless state, their 
parents, brothers, children, and friends T to hear, 
without the possibility of relieving, their la- 
mentable complaints ! and reluctantly ta throw 
the clinging victims from their wearied neck* 
and arms ! Yet the care of personal 9^fety pre- 
vailed over every other care ; for the soldiers, 
either destitute of slaves, or distrusting their 
fidelity, were not only encumbered by their 
armour, but oppressed by the weight of their 
provisions,® 
JiclaB- The superior rank of Nicias entitled him tp a 

ncM^of""' pre-eminence of toil and of woe ; and he deserves 
Nidai. the regard of posterity by his character and suf- 
ferings, and still more by the melancholy firm- 
ness of his conduct. The load of accumulated 
disasters did not sink him into inactive despon- 
dency. He moved with a rapid pace around 
every part of the army, and the ardour of his 
mind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 
frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and distinct 
voice, " Athenians and allies ! do. not yet despair. 
Many have escaped from still greater evils. As 
to myself, who, in bodily strength, surpass not 
th|? weakest among you (for you see to what a 
miserable condition my malady has reduced me^ 
and who, in the happiness of private life, and 

»• Thucydid. p. 54g. 
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the deceitful gifts of prosperity, had long been 
distinguished above the most illustrious of my 
contemporaries, I am now confounded in afflic- 
tion with the meanest and most worthless. Yet 
am I unconscious of deserving such a fatal reverse 
of fortune. My conduct towards men has been 
irreproachable ; my piety towards the gods con- 
spicuous and sincere. For this reason, I am still 
animated with confidence ; calamities, unmerited 
by guilt, are disarmed of their terrors. If we 
have incurred the indignation of the gods by our 
ambitious designs against Sicily, our offence, 
surely, is sufficiently expiated by past sufferings, 
which now render us tjie objects of compassion. 
Other nations have attacked their neighbours 
with less provocation, and have yet escaped with 
a gentler punishment ; nor will experience war- 
rant the belief, that, for the errors of human 
frailty. Providence should impose penalties too 
heavy to be borne. We have less reason to 
adopt an impious prejudice so dishonourable to 
the gods, when we consider the means of defence 
which their goodness has yet left us. Our num- 
bers, our resolution, and even our misfortunes, 
still render us formidable. There is not* any 
army in Sicily able to intercept our course ; much 
less to expel us from the first friendly territory 
in which we may fix our camp. If we can secure, 
therefore, our present safety, by a prudent, 
speedy, and courageous retreat, we may after- 
wards retrieve our lost honour, and restore the 
fallen glory of Athens j since the chief ornament 
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of a state consists in brave and virtuous men, 
not in empty ships and undefended walls/* * 
There- The actious of Nicias fully corresponded with 

^Athe- his words. He neglected none of the duties of 
a great general. Instead of leading the army 
towards Naxos and Catana, in which direction 
there was reason to apprehend many secrjBt am- 
bushes of the enemy, he conducted them by the 
western route towards Gela and Camerina; 
expecting, by this measure, to find provisions in 
greater plenty, as well as to elude the latent 
snares of the Syracusans. That nothing might 
be omitted which promised the hope of relief, 
messengers were immedifttely dispatched to the 
neighbouring cities, which might possibly ""be 
tempted by their natural jealousy of the growing 
prosperity of Syracuse, to favour the retreat of 
the vanquished. The troops were then divided 
into two squares, as the most secure and capa- 
cious arrangement. Nicias led the van j De- 
mosthenes conducted the rear ; the baggage, and 
unarmed multitude, occupied the centre. In 
this order of march they passed the river Anapu«, 
the ford of which was feebly disputed by an in- 
considerable guard ; and, having proceeded the 
first day only five mile€^ they encamped in the 
evening on a rising ground, iifter being much 
harassed during the latter part of their joumejr 
by the Syracusan cavalry and archers, who 
grilled them at a distance, intercepted the strag- 
glers, and avoided, by a seasonable retreat, to 

•» Thucydid. p. 550. 
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commit the security of their own fortune with CHAP, 
the dasgeroiis despair of the Athenians. Next j 
day, having marched only twenty furlongs, they 
reached a spacious plain, the convenience of 
which invited them to repose ; especially as they 
needed a supply of water and provisions, which 
might be easily obtained from the surrounding 
country.^® 

Before this time, the enemy were apprised of JjJ'f"^?** 
their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt it, enemy. 
they sent a numerous detacTiment to fortify the 
mountain of Acraeum. This mountain, which 
probably gave name to the small town situate in 
its neighbourhood, intersected the direct road to 
Gela and Camerina. It was distant a few miles 
from the Athenian encampment, and a small 
degree of art might render it impregnable, since 
it was of a steep and rapid ascent, and encom- 
passed on every side by the rocky channel of a 
loud and foaming torrent. In vain the Athe- 
nians attempted, on three successive days, to 
force the passage. They were repelled with 
loss in every new attack, which became more 
feeble than the preceding. In the first and 
most desperate, an accidental storm of thunder 
increased the courage of the Syracusans, and 
the terror of the Athenians. A similar event 
had, in the first engagement after the invasion 
of Sicily, produced an opposite effect on the 
contending nations. But the hopes and the 
fears of nien change with their fortune. 

In the evening after the last unsuccessful con- 

3» Thucydid. p. 552. et se<j. 
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test, the condition of the Athenians was^ pecu*. 
liarly deplorable. The numbers of the waunded 
Chan« had been increased by the fruitless attempts to. 
of march, pass the mountain ; the enemy had continually 
galled and insulted them as they retreated to 
their campj the adjacent territory could no 
longer supply them with the necessaries of life ; 
and they must be compelled, after all their hard- 
ships and fatigues, to make a long circuit by the 
sea-shore, if they expected to reach, in safety, 
the places of their respective destination. Even 
this resolution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortless and 
exhausted state, was recommended by Nicias, 
who, to conceal his design from the enemy, 
caused innumerable fires to be lighted in every 
part of the camp. ^^ The troops then marched 
out under cover of the night, and in the same 
order which they had hitherto observed. But 
they had not proceeded far in this nocturnal 
expedition, when the obscurity of the skies, the 
deceitful tracks of an unknown and hostfle 
country, filled the more timid or unfortunate 
with imaginary terrors. Their panic, as is usual 
in great bodies of men, was speedily communi- 
cated to those around them ; and Demosthenes, 
with above one half of his division, fatally mis- 
took the road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, 
the rest of the army. 
The cfivi- The scouts of Gylippus and the Syracusans 
mandwT" ioimediatcly brought intelligence of this im- 
by Demos- portant event, which furnished an opportunity 

J» Tluicydid. p. 552, ct seq. 
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to attack the divided strength, of the Athenians. CHAP. 
JFJis superior knowledge of: the country enabled ^ ' ^ 
Gylippus, by the celerity of his march, to inter- thenesgur- 
<;ept the smaller division, and to surround them Gylippu*. 
oji every side, in the difficult and intricate defiles 
which led to the ford of the river Erinois. 
There, he inflicted on them wounds and death, 
during a whole day, with darts, arrows, and 
Ravelins. When the measure of their sufferings 
was complete, he proclaimed towards the evenings 
by the sound oT the trumpet, and with the loud 
voice of the herald, freedom, forgiveness, and 
protection to all who should desert and abandon 
the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offer which 
was accepted by the troops of several Asiatic 
islands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length he entered into treaty 
with Demosthenes himself, whose soldiers laid 
down their arms, and delivered their money 
(which filled the capacious hollow of four broad 
bucklers), on * condition that they should not 
suffer death, imprisonment, or famine. ^^ Not- 
withstanding the number of the deserters and 
of the slain, the remainder still amounted to six 
thousand, who were sent to. Syracuse with their 
captive general, under a powerful and vigilant 
escort, while the activity of Gylippus followed 
the flying battalions of the enemy, which had*, 
been conducted by Nicias to the distance of^ 
twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of tha- 
river Assinaros. 

The Syracusans overtook the rear before the The divi- 

Mon under 

3' Thucydid. p. 553 
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C H A £* van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin 
of this rapid stream : and an herald was sent to 
Nicias, exhorting him to imitate the example of 
his colleague, and to surrender, without farther 
bloodshed, to the irresistible talour of his vic- 
torious pursuers. Nicias disbelieved, or affected 
to disbelieve, the report : but when a confidential 
messenger, whom he was allowed to dispatch for 
information, brought certain intelligepce of the 
surrender and disgrace of Demosthenes, he also 
condescended to propose terms. In the name of 
the Athenians, engaging, on the immediate 
cessation of hostilities, to reimburse the magis* 
trates of Syracuse for the expence of the war, 
and to deliver Athenian hostages (a citizen for 
a talent) until the debt should be Hquidated. ^ 
Their me- These terms were rejected by the Syracusans 
dSe^ceT with disdain : and Gylippus having occupied the 
most advantageous posts on every side, attacked 
the army of Nicias with the same mode of war- 
iare, which, two days before, had proved so 
destructive to their unfortunate companions. 
During the whple day they bore, with extra- 
ordinary patience, the hostile assault, still ex- 
pecting, under cover of the night, to escape the 
cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain : Gylippus perceived their departure ; 
and although three hundred men of determined 
courage gallantly broke through the guards, and 
effected their escape, the rest were no sooner dis- 
covered than they returned to their former 
station, and laid down their arms in silent despair. 

M Thucydid p. 554. 
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Yet the return of the morning brought back ^^^• 
their courage. They again took up their arms, -_ ^ '^ 
and marched towards the river, miserably 
galled and afflicted by the hostile archers and 
cavalry. Their distress was most lamentable 
and incurable : yet hope did not totally forsake 
them i for like men in the oppression and languor 
of a consuming disease, they still entertained a 
confused idea, that their sufferings would end, 
could they but reach the opposite banks of the 
neighbouring river. ^ 

The desire of assuaging their thirst encouraged Horrid 
this daring design. They rushed with frantic the banki 
disorder into the rapid current; the pursuing ^(^l^ 
Syracusans, who had occupied the rocky banks, 
destro3dng them with innumerable volleys of 
missile weapons. In the Assinaros they had a 
new enemy to contend with. The depth and 
force of the waters triumphed over their single^ 
and shook their implicated strength. Many were 
borne down the stream. At length the weight 
of thpir numbers resisted the violence of the tor- 
rent ; but a new form of danger and of horror 
presented itself to the eyes of Nicias. His sol- 
diers turned their fftry against each other, dis- 
puting at the point of the sword, the unwholesome 
draughts of the agitated and turbid river. This 
spectacle melted the firmness of his manly soul. 
He surrendered to Gylippus, and asked quarter 
for the miserable remnant of his^ troops, who had 
not perished in the Assinaros, or been destroyed 
by the Syracusan archers and cavalry. " Before 
the commands of the Lacedaemonian general 

3« Thucydid. p. 534. « Ibid p. 565. 
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could peirvade the axmy, many of the soldiiers had, 
according to the barbarotus practice of the age, 
seized their prisoners and slaves ; so that the 
Athenian captives were afterwards distributed, 
among several communities of Sicily, which had 
sent assistance to Syracuse. The rest, upon lay- 
ing down their arms, were entitled to the pity and 
protection of Gylippus ; who, after he had sent 
proper detachments to intercept and collect the 
stragglers, returned in triumph to the capital with 
the inestimable trophies of his valour and conduct. 
Nicias had little to expect from the humanity 
of a proud and victorious Spartan j but Demos- 
thenes miglit naturally flatter himself with the 
hope of justice. He urged with energy, but urged 
in vain, the observance of the capitulation which 
had been ratified with due forms, on the faith of 
which he had surrendered himself and the troops 
entrusted to his command. The public prisoners, 
conducted successively to Syracuse, and exceed- 
ing together the number of seven thousand, were 
treated with the same inhuman cruelty. They 
were universally condemned to labour in the 
mines and quarries of Sicily^: their whole sus- 
tenance was bread and watef : they suffered alter- 
nately the ardours of a scorching sun, and the 
chilling damps of autumn. For seventy days and 
nights they languished in this dreadful captivity, 
during which, the diseases incident to their man- 
ner of life were rendered infectious by the stench 
of the dead bodies, which corrupted the purity 
of the surrounding air. At length an eternal 
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separation was made between those who should' CHAP, 
enjoy the happier lot of being sold as slaves into ^ '^ 
distant lands, and those who should for ever be 
confined to their terrible dungeons. The Athe- 
nians, with such Italians and Sicilians as had un- 
naturally embraced their cause, were reserved for 
the latter doom. Their generals, Nicias and De- 
niosthenes, had not lived to behold this melancholy 
hour. Gylippus would have^^pared their lives, 
not from any motives of humanity and esteenif 
but that his joyous return to Sparta might have 
been graced by their presence. But the resent- 
ment of the Syracusans, the fears of the Corin- 
thians ; above all, the suspicious jealousy of those 
perfidious traitors who had maintained a secret 
correspondence with Nicias, which they dreaded, 
lest the accndents of his future life might disclose, 
loudly demanded the immediate execution of the 
captive generals.^^ The Athenians of those times 
justly regretted the loss of Demosthenes, a gallant 
andenterprisingcommander; butposterity will for 
ever Jament the fate of Nicias, the most pious, the 
most virtuous, and the most unfortunate man of 
the age in which he lived. 

Amidst this dark and dreadful scene of cruelty A singular 
and revenge, we must not omit to mention one ^^^" 
singular example of humanity, which broke forth general 
like a meteor in the gloom of a nocturnal tempest. 
The Syracusans, who could punish their helpless 
captives with such relentless severity, had often 
melted into tears at the afiecting strains of Euri- 
pides^, an Athenian poet, who had learned in 

37 Thucydid. l.vii. ad fin, *• S^e above, p. 14a 
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CHAP, the Socratic school to adorn the lessons of philo- 
^^ , sophy with the charms of fancy, and who was re- 
garded by the taste of his contemporaries, as he 
still is by many enlightened judges, as the most 
tender and pathetic, the most philosophical and 
instructive, of all tragic writers. The pleasure 
which theSyracusans had derived from bis inimit- 
able poetry, made them long to hear it rehearsed 
by the flexible voices and harmonious pronuncia- 
tion of the Athenians, so unlike, and so superior, to 
the rudeness and asperity of their own Doric dia- 
lect They desired their captives to repeat the plain- 
tive scenes of their favourite bard. The captives 
obeyed ; and, affecting to represent the woes of 
ancient kings and heroes, they too faithfully ex- 
pressed their own. Their taste and sensibility 
endeared them to the Syracusans, who unlinked 
their bonds, received them with kindness into 
their families^, and, after treating them with all 
the honourable distinctions of ancient hospitality, 
restored them to their»longing and afflicted coun- 
try, as a small but precious wreck of the most 
fwmidable armament that had ever sailed from 
a Grecian harbour. At their return to Athens, 
the grateful captives walked in solemn procession 
to the house of Euripides, whom they hailed as 
their deliverer from slavery and death. ^ This 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than 
all the crowns and splendour that ever surrounded 

» Htm T^mfiKtv n itSatTKti ypoftfuera, " he is either dead or re- 
, hearsing yerses:" an expression first introdoced at this time, was 
afterwards applied proverbially, in speaking of travellers in foreign 
countries, whose fate was uncertain. 

^ Plotarch. in Nicia. 
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the person, and even than all the altars and tem- 
ples ihat ever adorned the memory of a poet*^ 
must have transported Euripides with the second 
triumph which the heart of .man can feel. He 
would have enjoyed the^r^^, if his countrymen 
had owed to his virtues the tribute which they 
paid to his talents ; and if, instead of the beauty 
and elegance of his verses, they had been saved 
by his probity, his courage, or his patriotism ; 
qualities which, still more than genius and fancy, 
constitute the real excellence and dignity of hu- 
man nature. 

♦* See above, Chapter VI. 
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